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CHAPTER I 


Mr, Nigfx Beverley, seated before his desk in the hand- 
somely furnished private office of the Anglo-Orlacian 
Trust Company, glanced with a distinct frown at the card 
which his <'ecretary had just brought in to him. He read it 
aloud as though for the benefit of his companion and of 
the dcmure-looking young lady who was standing by his 
side. 

'* *Marya [Princess] Maurantsco.’ The ‘Princess/ I 
should tell you, is in brackets. And what is this?” he went 
on, scrutinising the rest of the announcement. “ ‘Violinist, 
Grill Room, Germanic, 7 p.m.-io p.m. Restaurant, Ger- 
manic, 10.30 P.M.-I2.’ ” 

“God bless my soul!” an elderly gentleman, in strikingly 
correct morning clothes and wearing light spats, who was 
seated in an easy chair opposite, exclaimed. “Is this the sort 
of visitor you get down in the City on a busy morning, 
Nigel? Violinist at the Germanic restaurant! What’s that 
got to do with us?” 

Nigel Beverley, with the card still between his fingers, 
glanced up at his secretary. 

“Perhaps Miss Dent can explain,” he remarked drily. 
“Whatever made you bring this card in, five minutes before 
an important meeting? You ought to know perfectly well 
that 1 am not likely to see anyone — not even the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England.” 

The girl leaned over and with the tip of her little finger 
tapped a corner of the card whVh he had not noticed. 

“From Orlac,” she pointed out. “As the meeting is largely 
concerned with affairs in that country, Mr. Beverley, and 
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the young lady declared that her business was of the utmost 
importance, I thought it best at any rate to let you know 
that she was here.” 

Her employer laid the card upon the desk. 

"Miss Dent,” he remonstrated, his tone kindly but re- 
proachful, "you know quite well that the board-room is 
half -filled already. The meeting is called for half -past 
eleven, and it is now twenty-past.” 

"I should have pointed that out to the young lady, sir,” 
she explained, "but Sir Charles Brinkley has just tele- 
phoned begging that you will give him ten minutes. His car 
has met with a slight mishap, but he will be here at a quar- 
ter to twelve.” 

"That’s all very well,” Beverley replied, "but we can’t 
interview young ladies who play the violin down here in 
the City a few minutes before an important meeting — even 
if they do come from Orlac. Tell her to write a note in- 
stead, and let me know her reasons for wishing for an inter- 
view; and I will see her for a moment, if 1 ihinS it neces- 
sary, after the meeting — or this afternoon.” 

The girl turned away without remark, closing the door 
softly behind her. 

"Sorry about Brinkley, sir,” Beverley a[X>logiscd. 

“So am 1,” was the irritated reply. "1 hate being kept 
waiting on an occasion — an important occasion — like 
this. Serves me right for ever having promised to make 
the blasted speech. I have forgotten every word 1 had to 
say already.” 

"It’s only a vote of thanks,” was the other’s smooth re- 
minder. "You will do that on your head. Just the bare 
words, and anything that comes into your mind at the 
moment. There isn’t a hitch anywhere, you see. No worry- 
ing questions or anything of that sort. Everyone will be in 
a jolly good humour. So they ought to be, with a report 
like ours.” 
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The elderly gentleman, who figured in Debrett as "the 
Earl of Portington,” and who was his companion’s pro- 
spective father-m-law, grunted. 

"All very well for you fellows. You are on your legs 
half the time, making speeches. Twice a year is enough for 
me; once at the Royal Agricultural Show, and a few words 
at the annual meeting of the Fox-hunting Association. 

. . . Damn it all, here’s that girl of yours back again!” 

Miss Dent’s tone was really apologetic this time. 

"I am so soiry, Mr. Beverley,” she said, "but the young 
woman is very much m earnest. Slic says that she must talk 
to >ou before the meeting takes place. She does not speak 
good English and is not easy to understand, but it seems 
that her brother, who intended to call on you, has been 
detained, and she is taking his place.” 

" But what about?” Bevcrle> asked in mild but some- 
what irritated expostulation. "What does she want?” 

Lord Poitmgton suddenly remembered a visit to the 
Germanic a few nights before and had an inspiration. 

"Why not see her for a minute, Nigel?” he suggested. 
"Then, as soon as Brinkley arrives, we can all go in to- 
gether.” 

The younger man shrugged his shoulders. 

"As vou Will, sir,” he agreed. "You may show the young 
lad) in, then. Miss DK.nt. Tell her that she mu'-t not stay 
for moic than five minutes.” 

The seciitary disappeared. Nigel Beverley sat back in 
his chair and assumed the stem expression of the man of 
affairs who is yielding unwillingly to an unreasonable re- 
quest. The eflort was by no means an easy one, for besides 
being an exceedingly good-looking man with clean-cut fea- 
tures and a wholesome out-of-door complexion, there was a 
gleam of humour in his unwavering blue eyes and at the 
comers of his otherwise firm mouth. Portington, who was 
really short-sighted and was wondering whether it was the 
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same girl, rubbed his eyeglass and adjusted it. The door was 
quietly opened. 

*'The young lady to see you, sir,” Miss Dent announced. 

Princess Marya Mauranesco entered the room. 

The effect of the girl’s entrance was perhaps exemplified 
by its reaction upon the two men. Both had seemed at first 
inclined to remain seated. Both, however, before she reached 
the desk, had risen to their feet. She seemed a little uncer- 
tain as to whom to address. Beverley pointed to a chair. 

'*My name is Beverley,” he said, '*and 1 am piesident of 
the Anglo-Orlacian Trust Company. Won’t you sit down? 
I must tell you that 1 can spate only three or four minutes. 
We have an important meeting to attend.” 

The girl smiled as she sank gracefully into the chair, and 
from that moment Lord Portington was perfectly willing 
to forget all about the meeting. Beverley, although he dimly 
realised the charms of his visiloi, was of sterner i^oiild. He 
awaited her explanation with ill-concealcd impatience. 

''Bur it is about that meeting,” she explained, "that I 
come. You must not hold it.” 

"Not hold It! What do you mean?” he asked brusquely, 

"Well, if you hold it you must not say what you say 
hcie, then.” 

SIk drew from the modest bag she was carrying a 
folled-up newspaper cutting. Beverley recognised it at a 
glance. It was a copy of an interview he had given re- 
cently to a well-known journalist, 

"Why not^” he demanded. 

There was no trace of a smile upon her face now. She 
looked, indeed, a little pathetic, 

"Because — yc»u must please not be angry — it is not 
true.” 

"What is there in that mterview which is not truc^” 

She sat very upright in her chair, the thin, nervous 
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fingers of her right hand gripping its arm. Her eyes were 
fixed upon Beverley. She was utterly serious. In a remote 
sort of way she was entirely beautiful. 

shall try to explain/* she began. “You forgive if I 
make mistakes. In that talk you told the man that the sup- 
ply of this new mineral, which is mixed with some other 
metal, is to bo found only in the Kingdom of Orlac.” 

“So far as wc know at present,” Beverley corrected 
gently. 

“Yes, but you add,” she continued, “that this mineral is 
only to be found in the mountains at Klast, which you have 
leased from the Crown and wdierc you have sunk the great 
mine.” 

“That is the truth,” he declared. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Oh, no,” she contradicted. “In another part of Orlac 
there IS also to be found this mineral.” 

“You are mistaken,’ he assured her. “Wc have paid large 
fees to scuncists and metalluig^sts, who have examined the 
whole country. No trice of bauxite has been discovered 
anywhere except in the mountains which we have leased. 
Apart from that, may 1 ask whit you know' about it?” 

“Nothing at all,” she admitted, “It is my brother w’ho 
knows.” 

“Why is he not here hirnsclf ?” 

She coughed slightly. She was evidently embarrassed. 

“It was his Wish to be here,” she confided. “He was — 
prevented.” 

She glanced at Lord Portington, whose expression told 
her nothing. She looked back at the younger man and then 
continued with a little deprecating gesture. 

“He could not come. You wish to know the truth? He is 
in prison.” 

“A good place for him, I should think — or a lunatic 
asylum,” Beverley remarked. 
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"But that is not kind,*’ the girl protested. "Rudolph was 
unfortunate.” 

"How did your brother get into prison?” he asked. "For 
making false statements, I imagine.” 

"Oh no,” she remonstrated with a little shiver. "And 
yet — ” She hesitated. "I do not know. It might have been 
something like that. Wc arc all ^^ery poor — veiy poor in- 
deed — in Orlac. My brother speaks languages. He takes 
tourists round sometimes. An American family engaged 
him to trasel with them through the country, and it seems 
that h<' made a mistake in the accounts.” 

"Inaeed,” was Bc\ci ley’s dr> comment. 

"If was nor the fault of my poor bi other,” she declared, 
"He never had much undei standing uf figures, and he is 
inclined to be extravagant. These people were very unkind 
to him. They took In'm before a magistrate and he was sent 
to prison. A Mauranesco of Orlat has never known such 
disgrace. It was very ternlile.” 

Beverley glanced at the clock which stood upon the 
table. 

"Young lads,” he said, "wc have listened most patiently 
to all you have had to say, but you hive not yet explained 
the reason this visit.” 

"Biinkky has not turned up yet, you knuw, Nigel,” 
Portington intervened. "Better let the young lady finish 
her storv. We must remember that she is in a strange coun- 
try and nafui.dly she finds our language n little difficult.” 

The girl flashed a grateful glance across at him. 

"The money which my brother Rudolph borrowed,” she 
explained, turning eagerly to Beverley, "he took to buy 
some shares in your company so that he could attend the 
meeting to-day.” 

"What was he going to do when he got there?” Beverley 
asked. 

"I am not sure,” she confessed. "I expected a letter from 
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him this morning. I believe he thought tli.it you would buy 
those shares from him at a great dc^l of money sooner 
than have anyone in the meeting ask stupid questions.” 

Beverley leaned forward and pressed a bell on his desk. 
Marya Maurancsco looked at him qucstioningly. 

"What is that for?" she a^Led. 

"To have my secretary show you out.” 

"But is that polite?” she continued with a little quiver 
of the Ups. 

"I say, Nigel, old chap,” Portingtoii put in, "aren’t you 
being a little severe? Evidently this young lady doesn’t 
understand much about business. 1 think that we ought to 
hear everything that she has to say.” 

She looked Jt him once more with gratitude in her eyes. 

"How kind you are,” she said softly. ' What you say is 
true. I know nothing about business. 1 only know w'^hat my 
brother told me* that there is more bjiuxitc in Oilac and 
it is not upon the property which your company has leased. 
Wait — ” she opened her bag, drew ort a small piece of 
rock and laid it upon the desk. "He said,” she concluded, 
"that anyone who understood minerals would know what 
that streak meant.” 

Beserley picked up the fragment and examined the 
scarred end of it. ffis glance was on)> a cursory one. 

"Well,” he admitted, "so far as my Knowledge goes, I 
should say that that streak was bauxite. How do 1 know 
where it came from, though?” 

"That is what my brother wishes to tell >ou,” she said 
rcpioachfully. "It was found in our country, but no- 
where near the Klast Mine, He is very clever. He has 
studied at a great college in Paris. He has a degree in 
geology.” 

"And he is now in prison!” 

The dtx)r w^as quietly opened. Miss Dent stood passively 
in the background. Beverley rose to his feet. 
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“You have brought us some very interesting infor- 
mation, young lady/’ he said kindly. “I am sorry to say that 
I do not believe a word of it. I am not blaming you. I will 
admit that you have probably been misled.” 

The girl looked at him iii surprise. 

“But this,” she protested, touching the fragment of rock, 
“does it not speak for itself?” 

“There is without a doubt a trace of bauxite there,” Bev- 
erley agreed. “It is easily come by. We are finding it every 
day at our mine at Klast. There is not the slightest c\idcnce 
to prove that it did not come from our own mine.” 

“I don’t think we can dismiss the young lady like this,’* 
Pottington remonstrated. “You must make allowances for 
Mr, Beverley,” he went on, turning towards her with a little 
bow. “You sec, the hour of the meeting has already passed 
and we could not possibly discuss this matter at present. 
Perhaps we might, later in the day.” 

“But will you not wish to tell the people at the meeting 
what I have come to tell you?” the girl asked. “Ought you 
not to contiadict what Mr, Beverley has slid? It is heie in 
print, you rcmcmbc . My brother has discovered that there 
is bauxite to be found ebewdieie in the kingdom. You must 
tell the company that vou have made a mistake — ” 

“The present mcttine,” Beverley interrupted, “is con- 
cerned only with the matieis which have happened during 
the last SIX months up to the dale when it was summoned. 
It IS not the place for the discusuon of this idle story which 
you have brought us,” 

She looked at him steadily and Beverley was conscious of 
a most uncomfortable sensation. 

“You think, then, that I have told you a story which is 
not true?” 

Miss Dent tactfully intervened. 

“Sir Charles Brinkley is on his way up in the lift, Mr. 
Beverley,” she announced. 
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XI 


Lord Portington rose to his feet. 

"You sec — er — Princess,** he explained, "it is impos- 
sible for us to go further into the subject at the moment. 
May we ask Miss Dent to take you into the waiting room 
below? It is very comfortable, believe me, and the meeting 
will not last long. As soon as it is over we will consider 
anything further you may have to say.” 

The girl stood quite still — very remote, very subdued, 
it seemed to Beverley. 

*T will wait until your meeting is over,** she agreed. 
"Miss Dent, will you do as Lord Portington suggests?** 
her employer enjoined. "You had better let His Lordship 
know exactly whe»-c she is, after the meeting.’* 

Marya of Maurancsco looked steadily into his eyes. 
"Perhaps, then,” she said, "I do not see you again?** 
"Probably not,” he answered in an almost childlike spirit 
of defiance to the challenge which lurked in her tone. "I will 
wish you good morning. Lord Portington is a director of 
the company, and if he thinks it necessary to investigate 
your statement it will be done.** 

Her gesture as she turned away was a trifle enigmatic. 
She left the r<x)m with the sccr»?tary. The folding doors at 
the other end of the office were thrown open. Brinkley, who 
had jUst arrived full of apologies, led the way into the 
board-room. The door closed to the sound of muffled ap- 
plause. 



CHAPTER II 


Lord Portington met with several minor difficulties 
when, at the conclusion of a highly satisfactory meeting 
during which he flattered himself he had fulfilled the posi- 
tion of vice-chairman with tact and dignity, he went in 
search of this unusual young lady from Orlac. She was 
seated in an easy chair in the waiting room, a morning pa- 
per had slipped from her fingers onto the carpet, her eyes 
wete inscrutably fixed upon a little patch of blue sky 
visible through the top of the tall window. She rose to her 
feet with obvious relief at his arrival. She looked over his 
shoulder towards the door. 

‘'Where is Mr. Beverley?” she asked. "He is not coming?” 

Portington shook his head. 

"He has appointed me his deputy. You can tell me every- 
thing you choose about that most unprepossessing lump of 
rock and I will pass it on to him faithfully. 1 see that it is 
past one o’clock. It will give me great pleasure if you will 
lunch with me.” 

"Mr. Beverley — he does not come, too?” 

"Not much m Beverley’s line — festivals in the middle 
of the day,” Portington explained. "A brainy fellow but a 
dull dog sometimes. I have a car waiting. Where would you 
like to go?” 

She hesitated. 

"I am not sure. There arc several more things I should 
like to have said to Mr. Beverley. The words come with 
such difficulty when I speak in your tongue.” 

Portingtcn’s fingers strayed to his upper lip. He had fin- 
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ished his military career as a Colonel in the Yeomanry and 
he rather fancied the remains of his scrubby but neatly 
kept little moustache. 

''Won’t I do as well?” he asked with a smile. "I am not 
sure that you will not find me easier to get on with than 
Nigel Beveiley.” 

"He was rather rude to me,” she said, "but it was per- 
haps my fault that I did not explain myself properly.” 

"You shall explain things to me,” he pioposcd, leading 
her towards the door. "Over a bottle of champagne, if you 
like. Not that 1 often take it myself in the middle of the 
diy,” he went on, "but there must always be exceptions, of 
course. Whcic w add you like to lunch?” 

"1 do not mind,” she replied, still a little doubtfully. "I 
cook my own meals always in my small apartment. I have 
never been to any olhei restaurant but the Germanic.” 

Portin^ton was somewhat startled. He hesitated as he 
handed her into hjs limousine. For a real critic of her sex — 
and he rather fancied himself in that direction — it was 
quite easy to appreciate the beauty of her slim but soft body 
underneath that shabby frock, the grace of her movements 
and indeed the peifcction of every gesture. All the same, 
her hat would have been dear at anything more than half a 
sovereign and cleaned globes arc not often seen in the 
haunts whieh he paironi/cd. After a moment’s considera- 
tion he decided upon Soho. 

"An old-f ishioncd placv just coming to life again,” he 
remarked. "We will go to Kettiier’s.'’ 

"To me it is the same thing,” she acknowledged. "I like 
very much good food but it must be simple. That is why I 
like to cook for myself.” 

"How long have you been in this country?” he asked. 

"Three weeks,” she told hint. "At first I could not 
breathe. Now it is better but I do not like it. I wish the 
engagement I came to fill had been in Paris.” 
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“You girls are all the same,” he grumbled. “Paris! No 
other place is worth looking at.” 

“But I do not know,” she confided, “because I have never 
been there.” 

“Never been to Paris?” he repeated in astonishment. 

She shook her head. 

“I came from Orlac by the cheapest route,” she ex- 
plained. “We travelled very slowly in a noisy, dirty train 
and we came through Belgium.” 

“You ne\er went to Paris to school?” 

There was fomething a little grim about her gentle smile. 

“I went to the convent school in Klast, our capital city,” 
she CO itiocd. There I learnt very little. No one ‘:emed 
to have any money to pay for me. They made my father a 
General in the war and he was killed and there was no 
pension. You must not think that 1 am rich bfvnuse 1 am 
a Piinccss, My brother works for a Tourist Agency; my 
mother made dresses, before she died, for thc^liJu's who 
could still afiord to go to Court. The palace that once 
ours has bctn made into flatt and we are permitted by tlic 
propi.etor to (yccup) the top one. Now i tarn more than 
anyone (I^e in the family has ever eaintd — and it is not 
much - - pu'', mg the s iohn.” 

*T i!mik to : you siiould earn a great deah” he assured 
her. ly lire \ioljp in a styie of )Our own very 

be. lui/ul* . 1 u r iiiie of the fi.'-st to I.^ar ) on ” 

hhc sruled — a wan little sinile of acLiiowiedgeniLnt. 

'SoPictJni. Y’ d'e continued after a moment’s pan«c, “I 
sing ci lltd,. Then they \wy more. 1 |>u*- Trinc" »s’ un 

my card heL.nnt that is my title and the manavs’mjnl made 
me do it o** tlitv would not have engaged me. Liii;hsh peo- 
ple seem so much to like titles that they sometimes beha\e 
as though tliey were not very accustomed to them. \ou an* 
a Lord, are you not?” 

He nodded. 
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"Just an Earl,” he told her. "The lowest thing but one in 
the peerage. Recent creation, too. I am only the third.” 

"My brother is the thirtieth Prince of Mauranesco — and 
lie IS in prison for stealing. He has been in prison before, 
too,” she went on thoughtfully. "He is not, I am afraid, very 
honest. What is he to do? 1 hope there will be no more 
Maura nescos or they will die of starvation.” 

"That sounds very sad,” Portington remarked. "I think 
we must try and be a little kinder to you over here than the 
world has been so far.” 

"What do vou mean?” she asked curiously. "You find me 
a husband — 3^es?” 

Lord Po'tMigton coughed. He felt that such suggestions 
as to her future were a little premature. 

"Well, we shall sec,” he replied. "Here we are.” 

Thej descended at the restaurant and an eager maitre 
tPhotcl conducted them to a quiet corner table. Marya ap- 
proved of the luncheon he ordered — grilled sole and lamb 
cutlets — but declined champagne. 

"A glass of red wine, if you like — Carlowitz, if they 
have it, or a French claret not heavy.” 

"Cocked?” 

She hesitated but fin illy shook her head, 

"You will be sorry ^ou brought me out,” she warned 
bin'. "1 know so little about the things one should eat and 

1 • I 1' 

uriiiiv. 

"fiow old are you?” he asked. 

She drew her passport from her bag and handed it to 
him. He re id it with interest. 

"Eighteen and a half!” he exclaimed. "And you are 
travelling about alone?” 

"Not that,” she cold him. "I F.ave a serving-maid only 
because she has been with the family for thirty years and 
if she did not live with me she would starve. She speaks not 
a word of English and she is terrified of the streets. I pay 
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her no wages and I am sometimes very unhappy about her 
as well as myself. She is the only thing that loves me in my 
life, and she is the only person except Sister Georgina at 
the convent whom I love.” 

"You will soon make friends here,” he assured her. "They 
told me at the Germanic the other night that you were fill- 
ing the place for them.” 

"I am very glad,” she said, replacing the little mirror 
she had been using in her very worn vanity case and closing 
the latter with a snap. "I thought that they did not very 
much like me. The people applaud and they all send wine 
to the musicians and to me, but because I cannot drink un- 
less I eat, I refuse, and Monsieur Berthou, the leader of the 
orchestra, he does not approve. 1 think this is the best food 
I have had to eat or wine to drink,” she went on, "since I 
have been in England. . . . Tell me about Mr. Beverley. 
He has such a pleasant face but he was not very kind to 
me this morning.” 

"He is rather a rough diamond, anyway,” Portington ob- 
served. "Thoroughly decent chap — good family, makes 
heaps of money, fi le sportsman and all that — but not 
much of a ladies’ man, I should think. Never so surprised 
in my life as when he told me he wanted to marry my 
daughter.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

"He is the fiance of your daughter?” she exclaimed. 

Portington nodded. 

"They’ve been engaged for nearly a year now. Neither 
of them seems to be in any hurry to get married.” 

Marya was silent for several moments. 

"Is she very beautiful, your daughter?” she asked at last 
with apparent irrelevance. 

"The illustrated papers always say so,” he replied. "She 
is good-looking, I suppose. Nigel isn’t a bad-looking fellow 
himself, if only he would look at life more kindly.” 
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“I do not like him,” she declared a little sadly. ”And he 
does not like me. I think perhaps I said things wrongly. It 
is difficult to explain in a foreign language.” 

'*That reminds me,” Portington said. “You had not fin- 
ished all that you wished to say.” 

She nodded. 

“Of course,” she admitted, “1 do not understand busi- 
ness. It is quite strange to me. Docs everyone treat every- 
one else as though they never spoke the ti-uth?” 

“1 would not go so far as tint,” he answered, “but you 
must rcmenibcj that you st tried off by confessing that your 
bfother was in prison for theft.” 

“ That is true, she acknowledged, “and because it was 
true I was not a^^hamed of it. One cannot live without 
money. Poor Rudolph, he is very oficn hungry and he did 
wint the money so badly for those fev^ shares. He did want 
to be at the meeting to-day.” 

“liin what gof’d would that hase done him?” 

“What gooeP All, but then,” she went on, tapping the 
table vrilh her \cry delicately-shaped forcfin'^cr, “I do not 
s»y ihiiigs propel ly. It was not that he wanted to be un- 
p!i asTi t. He wanted to shov/ Mr. Beverley hi^ shares and to 
' e to him: 'If voi: do not buy then' froni me and gi\e me 
a «'"*eat ded of their, I will tell your ''harc- 

h. idea's vrhrl 1 know about tlierc being baii'i u* somewhere 
el e in OiJae. It does not all h long to your mine as you 
l^hl the newspaper man/ ” 

“1 see/' T-ord Poirington murmured. "Blackmail.” 

She snidt* \ ^ ippilv. 

“Very lilvclx that is the word,” she admitted. “What my 
brotlicr washed was that Mr. Beverley should give him a 
great deal oi money for not ^ tiling the people what he 
knew. Is that blackmail?” 

Portington concealed a smile behind his napkin. 

“Something of the sort,” he acknowledged. 
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"Well, that was what was in his mind,” she said. "Now I 
must write to tell him that Mr. Beverley does not wish to 
buy his shares and that he does not believe his story. After 
that I suppose we shall write to the Germans.” 

Her companion looked up a little startled. 

"Oh, there are some Germans in this, are there?” he 
asked. 

"Of course there are,” she told him. "I was coming to 
that if Mr. Beverley would have given me time to tell my 
story. There is a man called Treyer. If the King had not 
disliked him so much he would have given him the con- 
cession that he gave to Mr. Beverley, and your mine at 
Klast would have belonged to him. Now I am to let Mr. 
Treyer know that there is more bauxite in Orlac and I 
suppose he will try to buy that instead.” 

"Why not sell it to us?” Portington asked. 

She leaned a little forward in her chair. 

"I believe that was my brother’s idea,” she confided. "It 
is all very unfortunate, you see. Mr. Beverley disliked me 
so much that he did not even come after the meeting to 
hear what I had to say.” 

"But he sent me instead,” her companion reminded her. 
"I am a director of the company.” 

"He should have come himself,” she decided. "He had 
no faith in me. He would not believe me.” 

"But my dear young lady,” Portington remonstrated, 
"you should consider this. The present companv has spent 
thousands of pounds in hasing the country sur\eycd. The 
finest met jllui gists and geologists in Kurope ha^e been over 
the place in sections and we have their signed report that 
nov'^hcrc cKe in the kingdom of Orlac are there any traces 
of the existence of bauxite.” 

"Then your men of science were all wrong,” she said in- 
dignantly. "My brother knows. I think that 1 myself shall 
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go to Nicolas, the King, and ask him if he will give per- 
mission to Mr. Treyer to dig for bauxite in the place where 
the piece in my bag was found.” 

'"And ruin our company.” 

"Is Mr, Beverley the sort of man who cares whether he 
ruins others when he docs business:*” she demanded. “I do 
not think so.” 

"I have heard of this Mr. Treyer,” Portington said 
thoughtfully. "Shifty devil they call him and as stingy as 
they make ’em.” 

"Do forgive,” she begged, "I do not understand.” 

"He would grab the concession in his own name and vou 
would get nothing for it. You know nothing of busuicss. 
How could you deal with it — a little musician who can 
barely speak our language, as beautiful as an angel, a 
stranger in the country! How could you hold your own 
against 1 rcycr?” 

She reopened her vanity case and looked in the mirror 
speculativ ely. 

"You think that I am beautiful, or is it that you just 
say foolish things?” she asked. 

"On my honour I do think so. 1 never flatter.” 

"And attractive?” 

"Devastatingly,” he .ssuicd her. 

She frowned. 

"Why do you use words yoi know T shall not under- 
stand?” she complained. "'If I ai 1 attractive, >^hy dM your 
Mr. Beverley not look at me twice? Why did he hurry me 
out of the place? Why did he not wish to see me again?” 

"Perhaps because he is one of those unfortunate English- 
men,” Portington suggested, "'who can oivly see one woman 
at a time. I am rather like that -pvself.” 

"You mean that he thinks of no one but your daughter? 
Well then, he had better think a little of me. I do not like 
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men who look at me as he did. ... I do not like men who 
look at me the other way, either,” she added, with a faint 
tinge of reproof in her tone. 

“It seems to me that you are a little difficult to please, 
anyway,” he observed peevishly. 

“How clever of you,” she murmured. "Let us not talk 
much more. It is noisy here. Everyone seems so interested 
in life and one another and they all have so much to talk 
about. I am lonely and I am disappointed.” 

“Too bad,” he murmured sympathetically. 

He patted her hand. She withdrew her fingers quite 
slowly, with e\en a graceful little gesture, but there was 
something quite definite in their removal. Lord Portington 
had had a great deal of experience, however, of shy voung 
ladies, and he was not easily discouraged. 

“You want chcerlng-up.” he suggested. “I think 1 must 
take you shopping after lunch.” 

“Shopping?” she repeated. “What is that ?” 

“Take yc*u to the big establishments here where they sell 
pretty things — say frocks, hats, icwellcry,” 

“I have no mono’ she sighed. 

“You v.ould not need any,” he assured her. 

“You mean that they would give me the things I ad- 
mired?” 

“Not exactly,” he smiled, “Someone would pay, of 
course.” 

“You nK*an that you would?” 

“Naturally.” 

She shook her head. 

“I should not like that,” she objected coldly. 

“Why not?” 

“You are not my father or my brother or any sort of 
relative,” she said, looking at him steadily. “I meet you in 
a business office this morning. You arc a stranger. Why 
should you give me presents?” 
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"Because I like you,” he answered. "Because I have money 
and you have not.” 

"It is not a good reason, that,” she objected. "You can- 
not like me very much. One gives presents because one is 
very generous or because — one loves somebody. 1 do not 
think there is any love in your heart for me.” 

"That might very easily come,” he told her, leaning 
across the table impressively. 

She shook her head again. 

"Some day you would expect to be paid,” she said. "You 
see, there is no way in which I could pay you.” 

She dabbled her fingers for a moment in the rose-scented 
bowl which the waiter had placed before her, glanced at a 
worn silver watch and pushed back her chair. 

"Do you mind,” slic asked, "if we go? I mu^t think a 
little and rest a little before 1 begin work this evening.” 

"And what about this fellow Tieyer?” Portington asked 
as he summoned the w.iiter and paid the bill. 

"I may write to him,” she replied, "or I may write to the 
King. They say that he is in Paris.” 

"The pi ICC where your fragment of rock came from may 
nor be on Crown Lands,” he reminded her. 

"That 1 know nothing about,” she admitted. "If I write 
to the King, howe\ei. he will help to get Rudolph out of 
prison. Thai would be better, I think.” 

"You will let me drive you ' ome, at any rate,” he begged 
as they left the rc^Murain. 

"That W’ould be very kind of you,” she consented grate- 
fully. "I know the way from Chelsea to the Germanic. No- 
where else. I lose mvscif and people arc not polite.” 

A woman wfith a flower-basket accosted them as they 
stood upon the pavement waitVc'^ for the car. Marya gave a 
little cry of delight. 

"If you please,” she implored, looking up at her com- 
panion, "instead oi taking me shopping, will you give me 
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that bunch of daffodils and a bunch of violets, too? That 
would give me great pleasure/' 

'my, of course/' 

He filled her arms with the blossoms and left the flower- 
seller almost speechless with surprise and gratitude. 

"That was the greatest kindness which anyone has of- 
fered me since I left Orlac,” Mary a said. "I have not smelt 
a flower since I left home. Thank you very much. If you 
are really driving me home it is Number 114, Chappell 
Court, Chappell Street, Chelsea. I have it written down 
here." 

He banded her into the car and they drove off together. 
The girl’s whole attention seemed to be taken up by her 
flowers. 

"Look here/’ Portington began. "Wc can’t part like this. 
Princess." 

She raised her face from the coo! caicss of the flowers. 
Her beautiful eyes were once more cold. 

"Why not?" 

"TJie maitcr of the bauxite," he explained hastily. "I 
have been thinking it over, and in the interests of our com- 
pany the affair had better be cleared up." 

"I think," she o'ecided, "that 1 shall write to Mr. Treyer." 

"You will do nothing of the sort," lie insisted. "Suppos- 
ing T fercli vou, will you come down and sec us to-morrow?" 

Slie d'ook her hcid. 

"I ha* ' been to your orlicc once," slu said. "I have done, 
or tried D do, what mv brother w^'slu'd Mr. Beverley was 
not polite to me. Ik did nr>t bdieve that I was honest. 1 
could see ii in his eyes. Ver}" well, I go somewhere else." 

"It was only Nigel's manner," he assured her. "It would 
do us a great deal of harm if anyone suspected a Germs'll 
had got a second concession in Orlac and it turned out that 
there was really bauxite there. Please do as 1 suggest.” 

She considered the matter for a moment. / whiff of 
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perfume from the violets seemed suddenly to attract her. 
She stooped down to smell them. When she looked up, the 
queer little suggcsiion of anger had left her expression. It 
was the face of a child again. 

"'You know my address for letters,” she said. "You know 
where 1 am to be found in the evening. If Mr. Beverley 
wishes to see me he can do so. Thank you very much for the 
lunch. Lord Portington,” she added as the car came to a 
stindstill, "and with all my heart 1 thank you for the 
flowers. They will keep me happy for days.” 

She stepped lightly on to the pavement, hugging the two 
nosegays, and tcok lca\e of him with a foreign but not un- 
gracious j]od. Portington waved his hand, replaced his hat 
upon his head, and resumed his seat in the car with a 
gnmacc. He was bv no means an inexperienced honle- 
larMcr but the ways of this little lady from Orlac were 
strange to him. 



CHAPTER III 


There were times when Nigel Beverley, even-tempered 
man though he was, found his prospective father-in-law a 
distinct nuisance. As a frivolcr in life he was an easy and 
pleasant companion. Directly he took himself seriously, 
however, he became troublesome. He was very serious in- 
deed when Beverley returned to his office late that after- 
noon and heard with surprise that Lord Portington had been 
waiting for him for nearly an hour. 

am terribly sorry,” Beverley apologised. '*lf I had had 
any idea that you were coming back* Fd have leff word 
where I was. Is it the little violinist who is still on your 
conscience?” 

Portington had worked himself into a state of great 
solemnity. He hitched up his trousers and leaned across 
the desk, 

**My dear Nigel,” he began, *'you are taking this matter 
much too lightly. I will admit that our luncheon started upon 
a more frivolous note but since then I have had a long con- 
versation with the young lady and she has convinced me 
of two things,” 

Beverley rose from his usual scat at his desk and threw 
himself into a luxurious easy chair. 

*'She was not here for long,” he remarked, ‘^but she cer- 
tainly had a convincing way with her.” 

*'She is to be taken seriously,” Portington declared. '*1 
believe her story.” 

'^Brother in prison and all that sort of thing?” Beverley 
queried. 
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**I believe that every word she said was the truth. I be- 
lieve that bauxite is to be discovered in another part of the 
country. I believe that her brother has found out about it, 
and that there is serious danger of his approaching one of 
these German fellows on the matter.” 

'^Disastrous, if it is true,” Beverley admitted. 

"I have had an interview with Mr. Patterson, our law- 
yer,” Portington continued. ”I am only a junior director of 
the company, of course, but upon the strength of what the 
}oung lady told me I felt it to be my duty. I have exam- 
ined 1 copy of the charter, Nigel. It is as I supposed. The 
concession refers only to the mine at Klast. If any other 
deposit of biuxire has been discovercvl in the kingdom, it 
docs not come v iihin the scope of our activities. The Gov- 
ernment of ilv unintiy oi the King himself, il the bauxite 
is upon Crown Linds, could grant another concession, and 
down would go the pr^ce and another country, possibly an 
emmv one, v^ould be able to turn out the same stuff.” 

"Well, Y hn do lou propo^' that we do about it^” Bev 
erley cncjvirwh tapping i tigircUc and lighting it. "By the 
by, I vonuvr if sou would like a drink, Mr? 1 am thinking 
of one mvsclf. 1 hive had rithcr a strenuous afu moon.” 

"A ’^h^skv-.' id-soda ” Lord Portington admitted, "would 
le n.ost Kt.ipi Me.” 

Bevedey un.cvJtd a beautiful mahogany wine chest, 
produced .1 f!vC mter of whisky and siphon of sod'’ water, 
and served his guc* and himself. They nodded to one an- 
other a*>J BevwrVy toed, what was for him an unusually 
long gulp. 

"You ask me,” Portington continued, "wdiat action I 
suggest thit \vc should take. I think, to begin with, Nigel, 
you should rc.:hse the scrioumess of th's matter. You should 
get it into your that this girl, although she is natu- 
rally at a loss wdth our language, is thoroughly straight- 
forward instead of being the little fly-by-night piece I 
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thought she was myself. 'We should decide upon a course of 
action at once.” 

”I am willing to presume that she was telling the truth 
straight away/ Beverley agreed. "Now what about that 
plan of action?” 

"Well, I think, whether he is in prison or not, we ought 
to get in touch with the brother,” Portington suggested. 

"Capital! And then?” 

"I think we should approach either the Prime Minister of 
the country or the King. We should sound them as regards 
a further concession, if bauxite is found in any other part 
of the kingdom.” 

"You ought to be permanently in the City,” Beverley 
observed. 

"Just common sense, all this, my boy,” Portington 
pointed out with a pleased smile. "Nothing but sheer com- 
mon sense. We arc making a large profit, I know, with this 
bauxite, but that is because the supply is so limited.^If there 
is another lot coming onto the market and new competi- 
tion to face, what will become of those profits? What will 
become, too, of the "advantage wc gain over any other 
country by having the control of this material?” 

"That is the question,” Beverley agreed. "Well now, tell 
me how you got on with the young lady.” 

Portington for a moment lost his air of extreme confi- 
dence and his tone became a little dubious. 

"I had an exceedingly pleasant time, Nigel,” he said. "I 
found the girl intelligent but remarkably stand-offish. She 
seemed very much hurt indeed at her reception here. She 
appears to have a personal grievance against you, and I’m 
afraid that she will take any opportunity that comes her 
way of getting her own back.” 

"In other words,” Beverley suggested, "you think that 
she’s not likely to help us in this matter if it turns out to 
be serious?” 

"She’s much more likely,” Portington declared impres- 
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sively> *'to enter into negotiations with this fellow Trcyer. 
You know what that will mean, Nigel. Not only shall we 
lose our monopoly, but we shall lose it to Germany.*’ 

Beverley, who was at all times a very moderate drinker, 
replenished his glass. He glanced across at Portington but 
shook his head. 

"To prove to you, sir, how thoroughly I am in accord 
with you,” he began, *T will tell you how I have spent my 
afternoon. I, too, have been to the lawyers. I have read 
over the charier and taken counsePs opinion upon a por- 
tion of it. I have ascertained the exact whereabouts of His 
Majesty King Nicolas and where he is likely to be for the 
next few days. 1 have wired to Klast, to our Consul there, 
to ascertain whether Mauranesco is still in prison, what is 
the length of his sentence and whether there is any truth in 
these rumours of a political upheaval in the country. I have 
ordered a plane to be ready for me at eight o’clock to- 
morrow and I have already telegraphed to Will Hay ter, the 
assistant engineer at the mine, whom we have used once or 
twice before as a confidential inquiry-man out at Klast, 
and begged him to let me know the exact position of af- 
fairs. You see, sir, how right you are. I am admitting it and 
doing my best to make amends.” 

"There is just ont thing you have not done which you 
will have to do,” Portington told him. "You will have to 
make friends with the girl.” 

Beverley was silent for a moment or two. His eyes had 
wandered to the empty chair in which she had sat. He 
chased away a somewhat disturbing memory. 

"My dear /7(:^iw-/»m^-that-is-to-be,” he expostulated, "do 
you think that it is seemly on my part to be chasing a lady 
of her youth, beauty and poverty, bearing in mind the fact 
that I am an engaged man?” 

"Ursula is very sensible,” her father reminded him. "You 
will have me on your side. I shall be able to explain.” 

"That’s all very well,” Beverley objected, "but I have 
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not the gift for this sort of thing which you have. I never 
was a gay dog with the other sex, you know. A slow starter 
and never a finalist.” 

"You have got to get your nose down to it this time, my 
boy,” Portington persisted. "I tell you frankly, I can’t make 
any headway myself. The little devil even refused a shop- 
ping expedition. I have paved the way for you all right, 
though. She confessed that she was anxious to see you 
again. That’s something, anyway.” 

"Perhaps so,” Beverley assented. "What am I to do? Ring 
her up somewhere, call at her rooms? Shall I — ” 

"Nothing of that sort,” Portington interrupted. "The 
poor child IS Ining in the utmost poverty. Til swear she 
hasn’t a telephone. She has one room, a bed sitting-room I 
suppose, on the top floor of a newly erected block of flats 
in Chelsea. I don’t believe she’d receive you there if you 
went.” 

"Tell me how you suggest that I approach her, then? 
I’m perfectly willing, up to a certain point.” 

"Well, I have discovered for one thing,” lord Porting- 
ton confided, "that you arc ofl duty to-night. Ursula is 
dining and going on to a committee ineciing at the Cop- 
leys’. I believe that you are supposed to letch her aittr- 
waids, but that would be considerably later,” 

"Quite true,” Beverley agreed. "And so?” 

"Wc don’t want to advertise ourselves too much,” Port- 
ington went on, "and 1 shall only accompany you in order 
to give the affair a start-off. The young lady wJI be more 
outspoken if I am not there. Besides — cr — my piescncc 
would naturally cramp your style. I propose that you and I 
dine together quietly in the Gnll at the Germanic, and that 
during the interval you do your best to get on terms with 
the girl.” 

There was a distinct frown, indicated by the contraction 
of his very fine eyebrows, upon Beverley’s face. 
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"Rather vague/’ he commented. 

"Any sort of terms; what’s it matter? You and I are 
men of the world. She can’t do the company much harm be- 
tween now and ten o’clock, and when you do get a chance 
to talk to her it is up to you to convince her that we are the 
Johnnies to keep in with.” 

"I don’t fancy,” Beverley commented, "that Ursula 
would altogether approve.” 

"She’s got to approve,” the young lady’s father said 
firmly. "Fifty per cent dividend on hoisting that infernal 
mineral out of the earth is making life a different thing 
for me. Don’t you worry about Ursula. Leave it to me. You 
could start by making it entirely a matter of business with 
the girl. If you can’t succeed that way you must take a 
chance.” 

"A trifle modern, aren’t you, in the way of prospective 
fathers-in-law?” Beverley grunted. 

"Never you mind about that, my lad,” was the prompt 
retort. "It is you who got us into this hole by putting the 
girl’s back up. You will have to set the matter right at any 
cost. I have shown you the way and I will give you a start- 
off, Nigel. I can’t say fairer than that.” 

Beverley frowned doubtfully. Again he was glancing at 
that em]»ty chair and weeing visions. 

"I suppose not,” he acquiesced. 

"Of course if she had been one of the ordinary «ort,” 
Poitington conceded, "it would not have been yovr job at 
all. 1 iniglit have figured in your expense account rather 
heavily but 1 would have got the concession. As it is, the 
world is full of fascinating young women nowadays but 
there’s only one other bauxite mine!” 

Beverley rose from his chair and walked the length of 
the oflSce and back again. His pleasant expression and 
debonair carriage had almost completely disappeared. His 
hands were deep in his trousers’ pockets. His Ups were pursed 
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for a whistle which never materialized. He came to a stand- 
still upon the hearthrug and looked across at Portington. 

"Listen,” he said. "I will do my best. I must warn you 
of this much, though. If I find for any reason, probably 
for no reason you would ever understand, that I want to 
bad: out, I shall — and it will be for you to carry on.” 

Portington ’s fingers once more strayed to the neighbour- 
hood of his upper lip. 

"You have plenty of common sense, Nigel,” he admitted. 
"I will say that. If you decide to pass the business back 
again to me, well, all I can say is that I, too, will do my 
best.” 

Beverley rang the bell. 

"I have some letters to write,” he confided a little shortly, 
"and I must have a few words with my head clerk. What 
time do we meet to-night?” 

"Half-past eight at the Germanic grill,” Lord Porting- 
ton replied, accepting the hint and using to his feet. "1 
should suggest dinner coats and black ties, and % cocktail 
at Black’s en route.” 

"I will be there,” Nigel Beverley promised. 



CHAPTER IV 


At nine o’clock that evening Nigel Beverley, seated at 
the most favoured table in the Germanic grill with Lord 
Portington, had decided that he was a mean dog. By a 
quarter-past nine he was sure of it. His companion was a 
little annoyed. 

‘Tor goodness’ sake,” Portington begged, “don’t sit there 
looking like a thundercloud, Nigel. We have a perfect right 
to come here and the girl should accept it as a compliment 
that we wish to hear her play. Can’t you manage to look as 
though you were enjoying yourself? Waiter,” he added, “I’ll 
change that wine order. Give us a bottle of Clicquot ’21 
instead of the claret.” 

“Very good, my lord,” the man replied obsequiously. 

“There appears to be a brief interval,” Portington ob- 
served. “1 shall pay my respects to the young lady.” 

He rose and crossed the room to where the orchestra was 
seated on a little raised dais. Beverley let him depart with- 
out a woid. His eyes were still fixed upon that slim, giilish 
1\<;urc standing with her back to the piano. She was look- 
ing apparently in Ins direction but with unseeing eyes. Her 
oiMume had no kinship with the ordinary type of suburban 
evening gown aHected by young ladies vlio pliy the violin 
in an orchestra. It was a perfectly plain black frock but- 
r^ned hxgh up to her neck with scarcely a break in its 
ceintinuous line. A little bow of while tulle at her throat 
was her only ornament. Her beautiful hair — he realised 
for the first time how beautiful, in its mellow golden 
softness — was brushed plainly back from what he saw 
now to be a serious as well as an attractive face. She Was 
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unduly pale, perhaps, but it was a pallor which carried 
with it its own distinction. Her deep-set hazel eyes were 
expressionless but it was because she was looking at noth- 
ing. The slight curve of her lips seemed almost childish, a 
trifle disdainful, too, at her^forced appearance amongst that 
small but hetciogcncous crowd of performers. Somehow, 
she gave him the feeling that he would like to leave his 
scat, fetch his coat and hat and walk away from the place. 
At the same time, he had another feeling — that nothing 
would induce him to leave until he had talked to her. . . . 

He had not long to wait. It was a quiet evening and the 
place w'as half full. The leader of the oichcstra wis only f^K) 
happy to grant a request from a distinguished \isitor. Port- 
ington brought the girl to their table and the waiter hur 
ried to place a chair for her. 

*’There’s ten minutes’ interval,” Portington announced, 
''and Mademoiselle Maurancsco — the PiMicess, I should 
say — is going to drink her first cocktail with us.” 

"Her Pr^t?’ iievorley rcmaiked, nsui ; to lus feet. 

"But you don't know' the young lady\ the otlti 

obsersod. "She is ei^^htcen and ^ half. S'lC lelh juc, too, that 
in Orlac, where mere arc very tourists and no <»ne has 
any money to spend, such luxuries a^c ui.l.no\\n. I hav^* 
sugge ted 1 \<'hice lady.” 

"It is n snrpris'^ to ^'ee you again so soon,” the girl re- 
niaikcJ, long a httk shyly at Bv,\Ci'wy a^rc^ss tht tcabk. 

"We were .m'dous to hear yon plav,” lie told Iri, "and I 
am lot dv«ng fo; v’aid to making niy apo](»gics. * 

She shi d her shoulders. 

"You hi\' Jinie to apologise for,” sIr" said "You were 
not veiy s* inpaiiietic and you had pci hips the a'r ol not 
quite belies ii g my aUuy. I suppose it was the wrong thing 
for me to do, tliongh, \isiting you in your oCice. 1 am 
sorry.” 

"We will forget it, shall we?” he suggested. "[ wanted to 
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have an opportunity of telling you, Mademoiselle, that I 
was stupid and ill-mannered. That was because I was a little 
upset. We had an important meeting coming on and then 
what you told me, whether it was true or not, well, it was 
rather a blow, you know.** » 

"'We need not speak of it again,** she said. “It is over. I 
like your cocktail,** she added as she sipped from the glass 
which had been placed before her. “It is very good indeed, 
but a little stronger than our syrups and home-distilled 
vermouth. You arc dining here — yes?’* 

"We have come to hear you play,” Portington confided. 

"And 1 to beg for your forgiveness,” Beverley added. 

She waved her hand, a subdued but graceful little ges- 
ture. 

"It is finished,** she said. “Never need we speak of it 
again.” 

"Aie you going to sell us the five shares?** Portington 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

"Of course not,” she replied. 'T am sorry I spoke of 
that.” 

"Perhaps now that we have a chance you would like me 
to explain the whole situation,” Beverley proposed. 

"Please not,” she begged. "I should not understand and 
already half of my ten minutes arc gone. 1 am disappointed 
with this place. It is not even so gay as our cafes in Klast. 
The lights arc not good. People all seem so morose. They 
eat all the time and they drink nothing. Perhaps that is 
why they are not gay.” 

"A matter of temperament, my dear young lady,” her 
elder companion assured her. “It takes a great deal to make 
an Englishman gay. We take our pleasures, if not sadly, at 
least silently.” 

She took another sip from her glass, then, glancing at 
the platform, she rose to her feet. 
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“It is Monsieur Berthou who looks at me,” she explained. 
“He wislies the music. I must return to my place. You will 
excuse, please? I thank you for the cocktail.” 

“Will you come back again?” Portington asked. “My 
friend here is very anxious to talk to you.” 

She looked at Beverley. It seemed to him that this was the 
first time their eyes had met. Thc^e was a faint note of en- 
quiry in her ga 2 -e, a certain measure of doubt. He was sud- 
denly conscious that a great deal might depend upon what 
he said. He had no time, however, to choose his words. 

“It is quite true,” he assured her. “I do wish to talk to 
you. I came to-night on purpose to sec you.” 

“If It gives you pleasure,” she said slowly, “I will return. 
It will not be until after ten o’clock. Wc have half -an - 
hour’s rest then and supper if wc choose to take it. If you 
wish, I shall come.” 

“I most certainly do wish and 1 shall be here waiting for 
you,” he r<dd her gravely. ^ 

Lord rortin^^ton smil'd. He was very thankful indeed 
that Beverley was playing up. 

“Let me \ou back now,' he begged. 

“Thank \oii,” slie answered. “It is not necessary.” 

“It will b • a pLisurc,” he murmured as he led her away. 

“Is he > CIS happy, v'^our Mr. Beverley?” she a>ked as they 
crossed the j'joor side by side. “He is engaged to marry a 
veiy be.'Ut’jid lady, as I am suie v('ur Jiughter imist be. 
fl il s! oidd make him ligbt-beirted and give him good 
spint',. He shouhl live with a smile upon his lips.” 

Terhap^ to-night be is dtpres^td,” Portington said, lean- 
ing towards her confidentially. He hid an iiispiration. 

“You see, vvliat you told u" about that little lump of rock 
you carried in your bag was rather a blow,” he went on. 
“Il may be, if your brother is right, that our company will 
lose a great deal of money.” 

“I believe,” she sighed, “that it is money only in this 
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country which makes people happy. That is why my com- 
panion, the old nurse who lives with me, does not like be- 
ing in England. She says that in our own land the pcv^ple 
think of music and of their food, their wine and of their 
love affairs. But of money they think seldom.” 

"Perhaps that is why they have so little,” he pointed 
out. "Yours is a poor country, is it not?” 

"One of the poorest in the world,” she told him, * and 
yours, they tell me, is one of the richest. '1 et I ha\c seen 
more happiness in my own country than 1 liave here. It is 
strange ... 1 thank you. Lord Portington.” 

""SVhen you come bick,” he said, "I shall have c,one. 
Please be kind to v)ur friend.” 

"I will pliy him ^^omcthing gay before the cvenloy u 
over,” pioinised. "I will play him sonuthine wl‘>ch vlU 
remind him ('f ilio sunshine, and dancing, and olcasnn 
pic.” 

"It would do him a lot of good,” her escort remarked as 
he turned away with a farewell bow. 

Portington resumed his seat with the air of one who 
faces a problem. 

"Nigel,” he tonlided, "I cannot make that young woman 
out.” 

"Is she so diihcult?” 

"Of com^c Ki , ge may be the explanr tion,” Porting- 
ton niLd'tateu. "Sl'ic gi%s> one ihe impresMoi of such de 
lighliul sini} hciiv, /et w]\cn we nHttt that «!ie s t ilnre 
and ti'ld m ib»*ut her hiOLhci’s being iii pr.n'M and ep- 
parciit!) tiiou 'ht nothin'.: of it, one is pu/^h^d. Perhaps she 
really doe*- take <t as h^:hil> as she seems to.” 

"That is a p'''‘ssibdiLy, ’ He\crk*y idm <ced. 

The music ru omnu Tht iwo men p. used between 
the courses i»t then dmn*^r t*> lisi».n and ' al^-h llie g^rl. c 
music was of the ilujigaiiaii type — tull of staccato nous, 
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light-footed, with breathless, tremulous spells. Then sud- 
denly the girl was playing, alone, a few queer tremulous 
notes carrying the rhythm and melody into another phase 
altogether, and yet preserving by subtle little touches the 
motif of the composer. Neither of her two auditors were 
musicians but Beverley was nearer to realising the beauty of 
Marya’s touch and the faultlessness of the notes she pro- 
duced. His companion, however, was the first to lead the 
applause. 

"The girl can play, damn it!” he exclaimed. "Jove, she’d 
be worth backing if one were years younger, and if she’s 
really the ingenue she seems to be. She’s good, Nigel. 1 tell 
you, she’s really good. She’s wasted in an orcliestra like this. 
1 don’t <^ee why wc shouldn’t have her play at one of Ursula’s 
At Homes. You must talk to her about it.” 

"I wonder,” Beverley speculated. 

"Of course,” Portington w'cnt on as he lit a cigarette a 
little later, "for all your alert bearing, you are one of those 
staid sort of fellows, Nigel. You would ne\cr los^your head 
about anyone. Wish to heaven I was like you! I ven at tnv 
time of life I tell you frankly that girl makes me feel — 
well, almost a young man again. And I can’t imagine why. 
Everything that she says and docs, the very way she lool s 
at you, IS either a denial or a complete ignoring of sex. Un- 
til I knew how young she w^as she puzzled me enormously.” 

Bevel Icy declined to be diawii into a discussiun. He 
opened the e\cning newspaper for which he had sent. 

"I ^npp()sc,” he said drily, "she really is a product of Jicr 
sheltered life and an undeveloped temperament.” 

Portington smoked gloomily for several minutes. For a 
boon companion he sometimes found this young man who 
was proposing to enter his family a trifle unsympathetic. It 
was true that the girl was not playing for the moment, but 
Beverley’s sudden absorption in his newspaper was almost 
unnatural. 
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**What*s that you are studying so intently?” he asked, 
beg your pardon,” Beverley apologised, throwing down 
the paper. ”It is just an account of our meeting this after- 
noon. I wanted to be sure no gossip had got about. That 
man who writes the City articles — he’s pretty clever at 
handling this sort of thing.” 

"Is my speech there?” Portington asked with interest. 

His companion coughed. 

"Only a brief account, sir. Just remarks that Lord Port- 
ington, in a few apt words, proposed the usual vote of 
thanks to the chairman and officials.” 

"A couple of very neat little touches of mine wasted,” 
Portington grumbled. 

^Nobody cv* r reports speeches at these company meet- 
ings,” Beverley reminded him. "There’s only one sort of 
thing to be said and only one way of saying it.” 

Portington glanced at the other’s plate. 

"You have eaten nothing, Nigel,” he remarked. "What’s 
the matter with you?” 

"S..ving myself,” was the quiet reply. "I shall try and 
persuade tl»c young lady to have some supper or some- 
thing when the break comes. I thought I had better hold 
off so as to be able to join her.” 

Lord Portjngtou beamed approval. 

"CapiLall” he excl'^ime 1. "That’s just what T should have 
done myself. J think, if you don’t mind, I will be getting 
on. rd like to look in at the club for half an hour, and 
afterwards this charity affair might be amusing. Sort of 
superior bottle pirty, I imagine. You stick to it, Nigel,” 
he went on earnestly. "I’d stay if I thought I could do any 
good, but it’s much better left entirely in your hands. My 
respects to the young lady. Telephone me how things have 
gone and what your plans arc, cither late to-night or to- 
morrow morning.” 

Beverley’s farewell was a trifle indefinite. He was con- 
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sciou$ at that moment of only one overpowering desire. He 
wanted to get nd of his prospective father-m-law. He 
wanted him to leave the place and stay away. Portington, 
sublimely unconscious of the fact, murmured a few more 
words ind took his departure, more than ever convinced 
of his gifts as a diplomat. 



CHAPTER V 


At a few minutes past ten the music stopped and Bev- 
erley rose to his feet with unconscious eagerness. He had 
scarcely taken a step from his chair, however, before he 
paused. A man who had been seated at an opposite table 
had anticipated him and inrercepted Marya’s approach. 
They stood together talking in the centre of the place. He 
pointed to his tabic. The girl shook her head but continued 
the convcrsaticm. Beverley eyed her companion, who was 
certainly not an attractive personality, with something ap- 
proaching disgust. He was a tall, thin man of indefinite age, 
with rather prominent teeth, a pallid complexion and eyes 
set very near together. He was in formal evening dress, but 
his clothes were ill-fitting and he was apparently greatly 
disturbed. He held in his hand thick -leased spectacles which 
he hid rcmo\cd upon addressing Marya. Finally she turned 
away from him. He made a movement as though to clutch 
her arm. At the last moment, howe\er, he lost his courage. 
Flc ictumcd unwillingly to hjs table and she made her way 
towards Bcveilcy, who wis standing prepared to greet her. 

*‘I have not made you wait?” she asked. 

**Not at all,” he answered. "1 see that you have found a 
friend.” 

''That was not a friend,” she confided. "It is my brother 
whom he knows. That was Mr. T'leyer. He was at your 
meeting this afternoon. He is a German who knows all 
about bauxite.” 

"Rat!” Beverley muttered. 

"You do not like him?” she queried. "My brother thinks 
he is a nice man.” 
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The waiter held her chair and Beverley seated himself op- 
posite to her. 

**What was he doing at the meeting?” he demanded. 

”He did not exactly tell me,” she replied, "but I think 
that It IS quite easy to know. He is wondering whether you 
have heard of my brother’s discovery. He was very anxious 
to hoar if you and I were going to talk about bauxite.” 
"Docs ho know who I am?” 

"Oil }cs, he knows \eiy well who you ait. Thit is why 
he was so disturbed He did not like it that I cotao and talk 
with \ju. 1 tell him what has happened to my brother and 
he was angry. He thought that Rudolph was working lor 
him.” 

The waiter appro iched the tab^e with dishes. 

"\ou have a scry light supper” B \cilcy warned her 
"Quads ind a little a«!nir igus. 1 diJ not taie lor my civet en 
— I wis fiot hungry then Now tint you ha\c conic 1 hive 
found ni) appuiti I ^-hill jum you, il I miy.” 

"It Very good imnntrs of you,” sht i^kqjiwlcdgcd, 
"tiuit you will not hr irc cit ‘ilonc You lian < K ^s^n just 
wh .t 1 hke. 1 am hungiy, M ly 1 dunk some v j ’ 

7 hi V 1 te< hlKd thi^r gl BexerLy suil i othiiig for 
sex via! nioniv-nls Ik fourd it a ci i >ainti(m. 

"\ou do nut tilk much,’ sh,. Jwinark^d 
"It js hcc 1 have Ko m ch u> siy,” Ic an^'Wcied. 
"Now lint you hiXw nnn< i ic I sh 11 lugin lust of ill 
tii< s it »s untie stood tint I apologise mo'll heirtily for my 
ruden* > ih»s mornin^^ ” 

" fli IS ioi gouen.” 

"I am ciy iiireiestcd m that p^ecc of rvk which y^ou 
have bi ought eiver to I ngland and which vou i> that youi 
brother found somcwhcie ii Oflu. 1 should hke to know 
exactly wluie it :amc from. I have telegraphed my expert 
there to make further investigations immcdntcly.” 
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"You have changed your mind, then/* she said. "You do 
believe me now. It is a little late.” 

"What do you mean by a little late?*’ 

"I have sent a letter to my brother. I have told him that 
you think the piece of rock is a cheat. I wrote to Mr. Treycr. 
That is why he is here to-night. It was what my brother 
had told me.” 

"You didn’t give me much time to change my mind, did 
you?” he remarked. 

"You did seem to me,” she replied, "like a man who 
would be very unlikely to change his mind.” 

"So that long bounder to whom you were talking just 
now is Mr. Trcyer, the German agent?” 

"It is a difficult language, English,” she sighed. 
" "Bounder’ is a word I do not understand. It was Mr. 
Treyer with whom I was speaking. He came here pur- 
posely to sec me.” 

Beverley glanced across the room to where the solitary 
man was glowering at them. 

"If you will take my advice,” he said earnestly, "you will 
have nothing to do with Mr. Treyer. He will cheat you if 
he can. I am sure of it.” 

She looked at him for a moment steadfastly out of the 
unfathomable depths of her deep hazel eyes. 

"You mean that if I tell him where my brother found 
this piece of rock he will buy the land and then he will not 
pay us anything?” 

"Something hke that.” 

"And with you it would be diFcrcnt? You and Lord 
Portington would be honest? Y’ou would pay all that you 
promised?” 

"Precisely,” he admitted. "That is the difference between 
my company and Treyer. We should pay. He would not. 
We are honest. He Is a rogue.” 
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"The quail,” she said with apparent irrelevance, "is good. 
I enjoy him.” 

"Deh'ghted,” he murmured, filling her glass. 

"But Mr. Trcycr is very angry,” she went on. "He 
looked as though he was going to bite me. He invited me to 
have supper with him. He has pencil and paper in his pocket. 
He would like me to sketch the place where my brother 
found this little piece of rock and put in the name.” 

"You can’t do that,” he told her. 

"Why can I not?” 

"Because if you make that sketch at all you will make it 
on the back of this menu card and write the name of the 
place where it was found.” 

"You will gi\c me money if I do that?” 

"A great deal,” he assured her. "Much more than that 
piece of rock is worth, probably.” 

"You hive ch.ingcd your mind, then? You trust me 
now?” 

"I would not put it like thit,” he complained.^'] had no 
time to decide in the office. Since then 1 have made up my 
mind. I behe\e )cur story.” 

"All this,” she confessed as she are her quail and sipped 
her wine delicauly, 'is very interesting.” 

"Is it tia^" whit Lord Portingion told roe, that you are 
only eighteen ind a half?” 

She k»okcd at hin» curiously, Beverley’s features were ex- 
cellent, even if his chin indicated a certain measure of 
pugnacity. I Tis blue eves wcie pleasantly clear and hi oc- 
casionally by a gVam of humour. His mouth was resolute 
but not emotional. It was, on the whole, an attractive 
countenance. 

"It is quite true,” she replied. "Why do you ask me? Is 
it of interest?” 

"Distinctly.” 
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"Because you are far too young to be playing in a restau- 
rant orchestra, to be entrusted with a dangerous and im- 
portant secret, and to be wandering about in a strange city 
by yourself.” 

"It is nor the affair of others what I do,” she said coldly. 

"It is the artair of anyone who takes an interest in you,” 
he rejoined. 

"Do you take an interest in me?” she asked, looking 
across the tabic at him. 

He hesitated lor a moment. There was not a shred of 
coquetry or provocativeness in the question. 1 here was very 
little curiosity. 

"1 did not when I first saw you,” he confessed. "I do 
now.” 

"I wonder,” she murmured. "I am not beautiful. I play 
the violin in a queer fashion of my own, perhaps. Or is it 
tJi*it that fragment of JOck and its history mein so much 
to you?” 

"Ft certiinly is not the streak of bauxite in your frag- 
ment ol rf)ck,” he assured her. "Many things would have 
to happen before that could become of \ital importance to 
us. The claim to the land with instructions where it was 
found would have to be prove!. Concessions would l<a\c to 
be arranged, machinery for the mine would have to be fib- 
tained. \ ou ha\e only ^1r. Treyer ind niv**clf who might be 
interested and I am perfectly ccitun that \wu would not 
trust Mr. Trever.” 

ou ate qu.tc wu'ong to what you sa) ‘-he assuicd him. 
"Besides youisclf and Mr. Treyer there is also Predor 
Pravadia.” 

""W^ho is the person with that extraordinary name?” he 
asked. 

'Tic is the leader of the communist party in Orlac.” 

"I don’t like his name,” Beverley observed. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 
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”He was born with it. His father was what you call in 
English a 'blacksmith.* ** 

"If you thought he could do anything about it why did 
you not see him before you left your country?” 

"Because/* she admitted calmly, "he refused to see me. 
He thought, I suppose, that I had come to beg. The last 
membcis of my family were always begging fiom the Gov- 
ernment. Then, you sec, there was my brother in prison. 
He might have thought that I came to beg for his release. 
It was not interesting for him to see me.** 

"What about Lavaroko? I thought that he was the head 
of your Government when you left Orlac.” 

"He V as,** she acknowledged, "but he was what you call 
a 'falling star.* He had lost the confidence of the people. 
He could have done nothing. Of course there is the King/* 
she continued doubtfully. "I could have gone direct to 
him.’* 

"And why didn’t you?** 

She helped herself to aspiragus and be nr re which 

the maitrc d’hotel was tendering, and watched while her 
glass was refilled. It was quite an appreciable period of time 
before she replied. 

"That,” she said, "does not concern you. The King is in 
Pans. I could have gone there, but T came to you instead. 
And now please ask me no more questions. Yc»u annoy me 
with so many. What I choose to tell, I tell. It is myself who 
decides.” 

"For a >oui)g lady of eighteen and a half years you have 
a will of your own,” he observed. 

Her eyebrows, very attractive and silky upon her pearly 
skin, were gently raised. 

"My age, also,** she reminded him, "is niy own affair/* 

"You arc very independent,” he said smiling. 

"It is not I who am independent,” she rejoined. "It is 
you who ask too many questions. I know that I have seen 
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very little of the world,” she went on gravely. '"Perhaps for 
that reason I think the more. You arc not very old yourself. 
If it were Lord Portington, for instance, I would not dare 
to say so much. But it would seem to me that when you 
think of yourself you think of yourself as the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. Other people only interest you so 
far as they can help or keep you back. You arc honest,” she 
continued, after a moment’s reflection. "It is, 1 should think, 
your best quality. I could tell directly I came into your of- 
uce that you did not like me. I could tell just now, directly 
you looked across the room when I was talking to Mr. 
Treyer, that you did not like him.” 

He smiled. 

"^'^ho could possibly like a fellow like Treyer?’* 

"^^hy not?” she enquired. "He likes me. He tells me so 
already.” 

"inlernal cheek!” 

"What does that mean?” she asked, pu/zlcd. 

"Never mind. I will answer your question. Look at the 
fellow. Teeth sticking out — that always means something 
uiijdeasant; eyes looking into each other — that means 
cunning; he can’t even sit still in his chair — that means 
lack of self control. Not an atom of good taste about him, 
cuh»"r, although he says he docs hke you. Ho comes to dine 
in the Grill Room in » css coat and white lie, and the coat 
itself is far too long foi him — the sort of garment aficcted 
by the French gigolo! And th* white tic I'd swear his seen 
service before. Oh lie’s all v rong, believe me. Princess 
Marya of Mauranesco. You can’t possibly sell your little 
piece of roct to him.” 

Almon for the first time he saw her smile. It was a ges- 
tuic which never fully developed but which changed her 
whole expression. His reaction io it was prompt and spon- 
taneous. A humorous light shone in his eyes, his mouth re- 
laxed, He leaned a little towards her. Both, at that moment, 
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were secretly conscious of the passing of that thin barrier 
of mutual antagonism. 

'"The poor man!” she murmured. '*1 did notice that his 
coat was funny. I like yours better and your red carnation 
is becoming.” 

The personal feeling in her harmless remark seemed to 
change the whole atmosphere. He drew his flower a little 
further into its place. 

**Now that you have praised my small effort at adorn- 
ment,” he said, and all the stiffness had gone from his tone, 
*T can toll you how much I admire your own latk of it.” 

Silt gl inccd at her wrists and fingers. 

'‘Jewellery I do not possess,” ^^he confided, "except some 
rings which were my grandmother's and which Sister 
Georgina keeps for me at the convent. If ever I marry I 
shall vear them. If I die they will be sold for the poor. It 
is a c]uaint thing,” she went on, "that I like you much 
better now that >ou hive smiled. It is quaint, too, that it 
should have been because of Mr. Trcyer, bccatisc I do not 
think he likes very much.” 

"Loithcs me,” ho assured her. "He worked haid to get 
the tonctssion that niy company holds and they tell mo 
that he is alwats hanging ibout the German Consulate at 
Kh^t. I supotsc he ihints that if these European compile a- 
tK'ii' J. vc'op ind 0»*lic takes s.des, there may be a clijiicc 
for 1 on ^o make I rouble'.” 

"*^lc wa»ncd ric against you,” she confided. 

"Do not b !i VC a wor 1 he said,” Bev<.rlcv begged, with 
a i'ct urn of the twinkle in h’S eyes. "Tin really not so bad.” 

"It was n )l oiil/ you it was your company. Pie said you 
were what he called 'sharks.' What does \haiks' mean?” 

"It means 'ovci’-kecn.* Practically dishonest,” he ex- 
plained. 

"That is right. He told me that you got your concession 
that way.” 
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This time Beverley’s was a perfectly human grin. 

"Envious old fox,” he observed. "He tried to be too clever 
and we beat him at it.” 

"More words that I do not understand,” she complained. 
"May I have some coffee, please? In ten minutes I must re- 
turn.” 

"May I drive you home afterwards?” he suggested when 
he had given the order to a waiter. 

She shook her head. He liked to think it was a slightly 
reluctant gesture. 

"Please no,” die begged. "My old nurse, Suka, who lives 
widi me, always calls for me. It is best like that, pleisc.” 

He was curiously disappoinled but he reci'i^niscd a cer- 
tain infle?f ibih'ty in her tone and m inner which he made 
no attempt to combat. 

"Ver} well,” he igretd. "Will you gb^c me your address? 
And within a week I will ask you to meet me. By that 
time I will give you a definite answer to send to your 
brother.” 

She sc ribbled on the piece of paper which he handed to 
her. 

"You want my piece of rock?” she asked she re- 
turned it. 

1 le shook his head. 

"1 do not even ask ^oii for the sketch, the little mip of 
the place it was found,” he replied. "All [ svould ask you 
is to keip aw.iy from that wre; bed fellow Ticjcr.” 

She laughed quiedy as she ros,. to her h Ct. 

"It will be very difficult. He is like a crazy man about 
my piece of rock.” 

"Don’t trust him a yard,” he begged walking with her 
towards the dais. 

"I think,” she said quietly in i »one which was still emo- 
tionless but very soft and pleisant to listen to, "I shall be- 
lieve nothing he says. I am beginning to feci more kindness 
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about you. I will trust you, if you wish, with my piece of 
rock.*’ 

Again he shook his head. 

‘'Keep it to yourself,” he advised, as he turned away from 
the platform with a little bow of farewell. 

Beverley, with those restless, unpleasant eyes watching 
him from the other side of the *‘oom, sent for his bill a few 
minutes after Marya had left him. Treyer did not hesitate 
for a moment. He crossed the floor and stood before Bev- 
erley's table. lie spoke English fluently but with a thick 
guttural accent. 

"I believe,” he said, "you know who 1 am. You are Mr. 
Nigel Beverley of the Klast Mine?” 

"I am,” Beverlcv acknowledged. 

"With your permission 1 will pin you for a short time.” 

"I regret very much but 1 am on the point of leaving,” 
was the cool reply. 

"It is a matter of business which I wifli to discuss with 
you,” Treyer insisted doggedly. 

"It must be another time, then, if at all. I am quite un- 
aware of there being any business which we could discuss.” 

Mr. Treyer drew himself up to his full height, which was 
very considerable, for he was a long and lanky person. He 
withdrew hss blinked for a moment and continued. 

"I v'sh to know what steps you are taking,” he said, 
"wnh reference to this new discovery of bauxite in OrLic.” 

"Has there heCii a ly discovery?” Beverley enquired. 

"The young man Maurancsco,” Treyer went on, "the 
brother of girl who is pLying in the orchestra here, 
claims to have frond distinct traces ol it in the northern 
part of the kingdom. You probably know that as v;ell as I 
do. It is a m.uter of serious importance to 30U.” 

Beverley paused for a moment while ho received change 
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from the waiter and handed him his very munificent 
gratuity. 

"I have heard something about it,” he admitted, "I can- 
not sec, however, that wc have any mutual interests in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Treycr was evidently becoming angry and it did not 
improve his appearance. 

"What you say is foolish,” he declared. "You know quite 
well that your interests will be seriously affected.” 

"You speak as though you were aware of the terms of 
the royal concession and the charter to my company,” 
BcfCrley observed. 

"I am,” was the harsh reply, "and I know very well that 
if biuxite IS found in any other part of the country it will 
not come under your charter and it will bring the price 
down fifty per cent. 1 was at the meeting to-day. Patting 
yourselves nicely on the back, were you rot, about that 
concession out of which you cheated me? Something like 
five hundred thousand pounds’ profit on the first year’s 
working. You will have to halve that, Mr. Ikverley, if Ru- 
dolph Mauranej>co’s discovery is a genuine one.” 

"Maybe,” Beverley admitted. "On the other hand, I 
scarcely see that it is a matter of profitable discussion be- 
tween you and me.” 

"I will point out wny we should discu’-s it,” Mr. Treyer 
reioined with a little snort. "I will sit down for a few min- 
utes.” 

"Just as you phase,” Beverley replied. "J'hc i^blc is at 
your disposal. I m>sclf am just leaving.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Treycr was struggling with 
his obvious irritation. Beverley was fastening up his pocket- 
book. 

"So that is to be your at^i iide?” Treyer demanded 
harshly. 
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"Did you expect anything else?” was the curt retort. 
"You fought us hard to obtain a share in the concession 
we are holding. Wc declined negotiations with you then 
and your offer to help finance the business. Wc are in the 
same position to-day. That's all I have to say to you, Mr. 
Tieyer.” 

"Sit down for a few minutes,” the latter uiged. "I have 
a suggestion to make.” 

Beverley shook his head. 

"If you wish to sit here pray occupy my table,” he 
begged. "I am leaving now.” 

He nodded to lie waiter, ^poke a gracious woid of fare- 
well to the miJtrc d'hotcl who was ho\cnng by, ard left 
the place without aiiorlier glance at Tieycr. The latter 
stood quite siill se\eial moments watching his dcpaiiure 
His lips seemed to hive lecedcd still mort There was an 
unpleasant m his eves as he returned to his table, his 
hands behind his back, his stoop more pronounced than 
ever. 



CHAPTER VI 


A DARK, olive-complexioned young man, good-looking 
but with a somewhat fatigued expression, turned from the 
window of the sitting room where he had been gazing over 
the Place Vendume to greet the visitor whom his servant 
was announcing. He wore tweeds whicli weie obviously of 
English extiaction. He was exceedingl> well turned out and 
he possessed an air of distinction. His altitude was friendly 
but guarded. 

"It is Mr, Nigel Beverley, I am sure/’ he said, holding 
out his hand. 

Be\ erley drew himself up and bowed before he advanced 
and accepted the salutation. 

"It IS \cry kind of Your Majesty to remember me.” 

"Not at all, not at all,” was the genial reply. "Sit down, 
please. My secretary has, I trust, informed you of the con- 
dition I made when consenting to receive you.” 

"Certainly, sir,” Beverley acquiesced. "I shall obey your 
wishes strictly. So far as I am concerned your incognito 
shall be rigidly prescj. cd. ’ 

"I am entered in the hotel books here as 'Mr. Nicolas,’ ” 
he said. "An occasional ‘sir’ ^ do not mind, but here in 
Paris Mr. Nicolas is my name,” 

'Y'ou may rely upon my discretion,” Beverley assured 
him. 

Thu young man passed his cigarette case. 

"I have the ill fortune,” he confided, "to rule over a 
thankless people. They do not nndcjrstand that even a king 
needs relaxation. Orlac is a beautiful country, but to live 
in all the time — impossible, We have had very pleasant 
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business connections, Mr. Beverley. What more can I do 
for you?” 

“I have come to ask you for another concession,” Bev- 
erley announced. 

Nicolas smiled wistfully. 

**But my dear friend,” he said, "I have nothing else in 
Orlac except the palace itself worth tuppence. You hold 
already the concession for the bauxite mine.” 

“Quite true, sir,” Beverley admitted, “but our conces- 
sion was framed in the belief that the bauxite was to be 
found only in the particular district where the present mine 
is situated. AX'hether it be a true or false report f do not 
know yet, but I have had information that bauxite has 
been found in another part of your kingdom.” 

There was no doubt about the young man’s interest. He 
waved his visitor, who was still standing, to a chair. 

“Sit down, if you please, Mr. Beterley,” he invited. 
“This is most interesting. Would you be so good, I wonder, 
as to ring the bell?” 

Beverley did as he was requested. 

“How did you obtain th.\ information? ’ Nicolas con- 
tinued. “Whcic is tnis bauxite? Is it on Crown l.ands?” 

“The information which has been handed to me,” Bev- 
erley told him, “comes from the sister of a young man who 
I understand i*j in prison. His name is Maurancsco.” 

Nicolas shook his head. 

“A bad lot, those M luranescos.” 

“I know nothing of the family,” Beverley went on. “The 
sister of the young man has brought me a small fragment of 
rock which contains distinct traces of bauxite. Her brother 
refuses to set down on paper where it was found and his 
sister, I am convinced, docs not know.” 

“And the young man is in prison?” 

“So his sister tells me.” 

“Where is he confined?” 
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*'In the city gaol at Klast/* 

**And the charge against him?” 

‘^Stealing money from some tourists with whom he was 
travelling.” 

"What is hij» sentence?” 

"It has another month to run.” 

Nicolas was thoughtful. 

"Docs anyone else know of this business?” he enquired. 

"A German named Trcyer,” Beverley replied. "He en- 
deavoured to obtain the concession you graciously granted 
to my firm,” 

"A mo«t unpleasant person,” Nicolas declared. "Srop! 
An idea comc<J to me.” 

The bell \vas at that moment answered. 

"Send in my secretary at once,” Nicolas ordered. "You 
will find him in the ante-room. Also send here a bottle of 
PojTtnery ’28, a bottle of Scotch whisky and some soda 
water. Also ice.” 

The man bowed respectfully and departed. His place was 
taken almost immediately by a young man of mournful 
appearance dressed with great precision in sombre attire 
and wearing daik spectacles. 

"My secretary, Banm Gcncttcr, Mr. Beverley. You prob- 
ably remember him.” 

Tlw two men exchanged lormal bows Nicolas con- 
tinued. 

"Genotter,” ho said, "vou ! d a letter the other day from 
a German who vkeJ for an interview. It was forwarded 
from Orhe. You replied?” 

"I replied at your suggestion, sir, enquiring into the na- 
ture of hi'k buunoss.” 

"Was there any further communication from him?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"You may speak before Mr. Beverley,” Nicolas said 
shortly, "What did die fellow want?” 
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*'He wrote at great length, sir,” the secretary replied. 
**He declared that he had spent many months, on behalf 
of his Government, searching for bauxite in Orlac and the 
surrounding countries. He believes that he has been suc- 
cessful in finding traces of it in an utterly unsuspected 
portion of our country. Before he proceeds further he 
wislies for an open concession.” 

"This is very interesting,” Nicolas murmured. "You 
heard that, Mr. Beverley? Very interesting.” 

"Without a doubt,” Beverley agreed. "The only thing 
is, sir, I hope you won’t deal with this fellow Treycr. He is 
not a nice person at all,” 

Nicolas coughed. 

"That is possible,” he admitted, "but frankly 1 agree 
with the old commercial saying: ‘Business is business.* You 
do also, I am sure.” 

"Perfectly,” Beverley replied, "with the right people. 
With the wrong people it may lead to disaster, ^^hilst your 
secretary is here, sir, may I in one or two words explain the 
suggestion 1 have come to make?” 

"By all means,” Nicolas acquiesced graciously. "That 
commits me to nothing.” 

"If the conccssi(^n which you granted to my company, 
sir, had been dr two up in a grasping splrir, i^s conch t ions 
would have embraced bauxite in the Kingd* m cd* O.L*c 
where ’•^r ■foond, and fhis di'CvAcry vvc^uld ^.mrlv have 
m idc our own deil with yc^u the more profit able. a^^ked 
for the ronees*?Jon, however, only upon tlie Klast .u.d 

the immedia"-e!y surrounding country near the capital. I 
think, therefore, that 1 am not ii'-‘reasv>nable whtm I ask 
now for an extended concession to include any bauxite 
found in any other part of the country.’* 

Nicolas’ eyebrows were faintly raised. 

"That wants thinking over,** he remarked. "What do 
you say, Gcnetter?” 
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”I should dsk Mr. Beverley what his company is prepared 
to pay for the extended concession,” was the discreet reply. 

''Excellent,” Nicolas approved with a happy smile. 
"W'ell thought of, Gencttcr. An extended concession — er 
--cannot be gjintvd without consideration.” 

The waiter entered with wine in a cooler, a bottle of 
whisky, soda water and a further silver pail full of ice. 

"I should like,’' Nicolas proposed, "to offer you some 
refieslinicnt, Mr. Beveiltry.” 

"You arc \ery kind, si**. I will take a whisky-and-soda, 
if 1 mav.” 

V'C^iJs himself took a tumblerful of champagne. Rever- 
k*\ mixed his ow»i dnnk. The waiter left the room. Nicolas 
h med bat*' m the ei**y chair, crossed his legs and lit a fresh 
cigarette. For a momciit his expression was slightly spoilt 
by lii a^ancK'us gleani in those uncannily large eyes. 

"I should hkc to { nt the metier to you in this way, sir,” 
RevLi]c> v\v’nt on, "Vhen you granted my company the 
nicicnt cons^tssion we only asked that ir should apply to the 
snnil irwi of land round the then extinct KUst Mine.” 

"Jmt so,” Ntcolas agrccvl, ".and that is ail wc granted.” 
grcatlv to your fimncial benefit,” Beverley rc- 
tr irked, ' if it s I Vila turn out that Mauraiiesco’s claim is 
.1 t»ae ore I am h;.p' not\ !<' suggest that you gi\c my 
co!np,^iy a further concession upon bauxite or any 

di^cusered in any pari of the country upon Crown 

Land 

"i Ills iCviones i msid» ratum,” Nicob> declared. 

"“I'he Meniancsco find may not be on Crown Lands at 
all,” Beverkv reminded him. "In that case, sir, we should 
evk vou to use vour influence with Mie owners of the land 
and ih ' Government to grant the coneessicn to us. There’s 
no other wiy in which it coulu * s made profitable, as there 
is no machinery in the kingdom except ours, and no skilled 
labour.” 
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Nicolas smoked his cigarette thoughtfully for a moment 
or two. 

*'How does that strike you, Genetter?” he asked the 
silent figure in the background. 

'*It would be interesting to know the first advance sum 
Mr. Beverley proposes to pay for the preliminary agree- 
ment if the Maurancsco discovery should prove to be 
genuine.” 

Beverley nodded. 

will make you an offer at once,” he agreed: "Provided 
you, sir, give a letter promising to use your influciice with 
Parliament to grant us the concession on the same terms 
as the existing one, we should be willing to advance at onee 
the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds.'* 

"And supposing/' Nicolas icflectcil, "that the Maurancsco 
rcp>oricd find should turn out to Iv a mistake, or that mv 
Government, say, refused to accept my adv^ico as to how it 
should be disposed of?” 

"In tliat case it would be open to \ our Majesty to return 
us the twenty-five thousand pounds; or failing that wc 
should lose the money.” 

"A speculation.” 

"Prcci'><‘iy — a specubtion.” 

"I do not think,” Nicolas said blandly, "that you would 
get the twenty-fise thousand pounds back.” 

"Jt would be the fortune of war,” Beverley acknovd- 
edged. 

The door was suddenly thrown open. A young woin'n 
of excecdujgly seductive appearance entered. She wore a 
beautifully tailored suit which had the unmiat ik ible Pari- 
sian cachet; her hat, her coiffure, her fur and the small 
etceteras of her toilet were faultless. She made her way o\cr 
to Nicolas, who had risen at once at her eiaiancc. 

"My dear Katarina!” he exebimed with a slight note of 
remonstrance in his tone. 
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She stretched out her hands. 

"I regret,” she apologised. **When I found the Baron was 
not in his room I thought that you and he would be alone. 
I have been walking in the Bois and it was very tiresome. 
Do I disturb anything of importance?” 

“It is business which we discuss,” Nicolas admitted, “and 
it is business of an exceedingly interesting nature. Mr. 
Beverley, I have the pleasure to present you to Madame 
Katarina.” 

She nodded pleasantly. There was a flash of welcome in 
her dark eyes. She was flamboyant but magnificent. Bever- 
ley bowed and placed a chair for her. She seated herself, 
however, on the arm of Nicolas’s faiifcitiL 

"In a way your arrival is opportune,” the latter went on. 
"Tell me, Katarina, do you think wc could find a use for 
twenty -five thousand pounds?” 

She threw out her hands in ecstasy. 

"Who is it that makes this glorious suggestion?” she 
exclaimed, speaking in French with a somewhat curious 
accent. 

"It is I, Madame,” Beverley replied. "I have made a 
proposition to His — to Mr. Nicolas.” 

"Twenty-five tho’jsand?” she repeated. "Why, mon 
she went on, '.pressing his arm, "it is the one thing 
we need to make us perfectly happy — a little more money. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds! Four million francs! It 
would mean another fortnight here In happiness. Who is 
this good angel, my beloved? ’ 

"This gentleman owns the company who bought the con- 
cession of the Klast ?\linc,” Nicolas told her. 

"A rich Englishman!” she exclaimed with a glance at him 
which was almost a caress. "How I lose them all! Monsieur 
Bevcrlcv, 1 agree. . . . Wha^ \ say, he docs,” she went 
on, patting her lover’s arm. "What do we do to secure these 
twenty-five thousand j)ounds?” 
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*‘Very little,” Nicolas admitted. “But we might have to 
give them back again if it turned out that a certain rumour 
was false.” 

“OA, la la!** she cried scornfully. "Monsieur Beverley 
would take the risk about our paying it back. Money is so 
easily spent in Paris. One buys this and one buys that. The 
money is gone directly. How can one give it back? Monsieur 
Beverley is too generous, I am sure,” she added with another 
wonderful flash of her eyes as she looked towards him, "to 
expect such a thing.” 

"Madame,” Beverley rejoined with a little bow, "1 look 
upon it as extraordinarily improbable that I should ever be 
put in the painful position of having to ask you for the 
return of this money we speak of.” 

She turned to Nicolas. 

"1 th nk I like your Fnglishman,” she confided. "He is 
not so serious as most of them. He has what they call a 
twinkle in the eye. Monsieur Beverley, will yqjj give me a 
glass of champagne?” 

Beverley, with a glance towards Nicolas who gave sol- 
emn assent, filled a glass and picsented it to the lady. Her 
eyes, beautiful notwithstanding the obvious art of the spe- 
cialist, again flashed wonderful things into his, 

"You drink, too,” she insisted, "^e make a toast. Wc 
three,” she added, as though suddenly remembering Nic- 
olas. 

Beverley riiscd his tumbler courteously and backed a 
few steps away. 

"To the money which will arrive,” Katarina declared, 
lifting her glass. "To the lianpmc it will hr me. To that 
emerald pendant which reposes still in the ostabli^hmcnt of 
Cartier. That xs a good toast. Monsieur, is it noi>” 

Beverley drank discreetly. Nicolas whispered something 
to Katarina. She pulled his ear and laughed softly. 
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”Might I suggest, sir,” Beverley ventured, "that you talk 
over my proposition with the Baron Gcnctter, your secre- 
tary here, and with Madame, and that afterwards you and 
she will give me the pleasure of dining with me this eve- 
ning in my apartments or anywhere you choose. You can 
give me your answer then. I will have a notary in attend- 
ance and the business can be finished — ” 

"But the money!” Katarina interrupted breathlessly. 

"I vill pay over the money upon the signature of the 
document drawn up on the lines I have suggested,” Bever- 
ley prombed. 

"It is an amazing idea!” she exclaimed. "We accept, do 
we not, my little one? It is a dinner which I shall eat with 
an appetite.” 

Nicolas was not quite so quick in making up his mind. 
There was something of interrogation in that swift ghince 
which flashed between Gcnctter and himself. The pressure 
of Katarina’s fingers upon his aim was, however, almost 
compelling. 

"Thank you, Mr. Beverley,” he said. "We will accept 
your invitation, and at present 1 see no reason why we 
should not bring the affair to the conclusion you suggest. 
Under existing conditions,” he added with a slight cough, 
"wc do not appear in the rcstauranc. We dine only pri- 
vately. Your apartment, therefore, in the hotel would be 
desirable.” 

Katarina indulged in a gc ure of disappointment. 

"Wljere is the pleasure of jny new gowns and that di- 
vine ermine cape if we are to dine privately all the time?” 
she demanded. 

Nicolas had recovered something of his dignity. 

"We are the victims of what amounts almost to a prose- 
cution from the Press just no he explained to Beverley. 
"I have a great objection to iiguring continually in the 
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chief picture papers, which I regret that your Western 
culture tolerates. It will suit us better to dine alone with 
you. Shall we say at nine o’clock?” 

"That will be admirable,” Beverley acquiesced. "My 
suite is on the third floor — Number Seventy-one. I shall 
expect you, sir, and Madame,” he added with a little bow, 
"at that hour.” 

Bowing again in farewell, he passed through the door 
which the secretary was holding open. Katarina’s eyes fol- 
lowed him to the last moment, then she threw herself into 
the arms of her companion. 

"But it is marvellous, this,” she cried. "What a wind of 
good chance to have blown this solemn Englishman across 
the Channel with his pockets bursting with money! 
Twenty-five thousand pounds! Do you realise what tins 
means to us, my beloved?” 

"Realise it? Of course I do,” Nicohs, who was regret- 
ting very much that Katarina had not extended her walk for 
another mile or so, replied. "But you must remember, httlc 
one, wc ha\e debts.” 

"Pooh!” she scoffed. "The rnghshinm must pay them.” 

"What do you think of it, Gene tier?” Nieolas asi^cd, 
turning to the melancholy figute standing looking out of 
the window. 

"The man Beverley,” Gencttcr repl^d, "knows more 
than he tells us. Still, I do not believe that tiiere is any 
nio»*c bauxite in the kingdom.” 

"In that case,” Nicolas reflected, "the sooner 1 ^ign 
this new agreement and touch the money the better!” 



CHAPTER VII 


It was towards the pleasant hour of seven o’clock that 
Nigel Beverley, having dealt with a considerable amount 
of telephoning and having made all his arrangements for 
the impending banquet, was enjoying a little well-earned 
repose stretched out upon his divan in the salon of his 
suite at the R^rz. From the adjoining room, where the 
valcc was preparing his bath, came the pleasant sound of 
ru*‘‘UTPg water. On a small fable by his side was a gleam- 
ing cockiiil «^hakcr, a half-filled glass and a box of ciga- 
retces. He had just lit one of the latter and opened the 
evening paper when a shgbt sound at the door disturbed 
him. The hrndle was quietly turned. There was no knock 
but the door itself was opened and closed stealthily. It 
was Madame Katarina who had crossed the threshold, 
Madame in an exquisitely fashioned hut dating neglige of 
black crcf^c Beverley sprang to his feet. 

''MadamcT’ he cxc’aimed, and there was distinct alarm 
in his voice. 

She laughed ai hlo embarrassment. 

‘’My dear Fngli hman, she remonstrated. “Why do 
\f‘U look so terrii :d? My sune is in tli*' next ccrnd(»r. I 
pieparc rny'^clf soon for your wonderful dinner. 1 pass i our 
door. I open it and come in. Why not? A leetle moment’s 
couvcrsaiion.” 

“But Nicolas — Beverley began. 

' Ohy la Ur she interiuptcu Am I a fool? Nicolas has 
gone to the Turf Club. Every afternoon he takes his first 
aperitif there. You do not wish to have a word with me — 
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no? And perhaps a cocktail,” she added, glancing at the 
tray. 

Beverley was swift to make up his mind. He accepted 
the situation, although without enthusiasm, and rang the 
bell. 

*'Ah, but you must not do that,” she cried. 

"It is for another glass,” he pointed out. 

"Stop the waiter,” she insisted. "I drink out of yours.” 

Beverley made his way to the next room and dispatched 
the valet to intercept the waiter. 

"It is arranged,” he reported when he returned. 

She looked up at him, her left hand at her hip, a flavour 
of mockery upon her lips, invitation flowing from her 
eyes. 

"Good,” she said. 

She threw herself upon the divan. He filled his glass and 
passed it to her. She drank half its contents and handed it 
back. 

"Mr. Beverley, this is a business visit. You wish that?” 

"At your discretion, Madame,” he replied. 

"My discretion? Well, there is something I must say to 
you. Come a httic nearer to im.” 

He was seated on the head of the divan and he glanced 
towards the bathroom, from which the sound of running 
water had ceased. He ignored her request. 

"Let us proceed with the business,” he suggested with 
an cas3' smile. 

"You hJvC me here, yes?” 

"I am more flattered than I can tell you, dear Madame,” 
he assured her. "My apartment his never bccii more hon- 
oured and the rose pink lining of your neglige is the most 
ami/ing flash of colour I ever saw.” 

"That is more human,” she declared with a graJfied 
smile. "An hour or so ago you were so stiff and hard. Al- 
most I made up my mind not to come, but it was neces- 
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sary. You and I, my dear friend, should have an under- 
standing. Why not? You want something from Nicolas. 
Nicolas — well,” she went on with a little gesture, “he is 
my man, my slave. What you want you can have. But 
there is me,” she concluded, tapping herself with her long 
fingernails. 

“I am puzzled,” he admitted. 

“So simple. Listen. The twenty-five thousand pounds for 
Nicolas, that is good. But what for me? He will consent 
if I say so. He will say 'no* if I bid him.” 

“Madame,” Beverley said, “I admire very much your 
plain-spokcnncss. To tell you the truth, that twenty-five 
thousand poun Is is something of an offer, considering I 
honestly do not believe that there is any more bauxite in 
Orlac. Still, if Madame would accept — ” 

“A further twenty -five thousand,” she murmured. “In 
notes — quietly and secretly.” 

“You take my breath iway,” he confessed. 

“I might do that,” she meditated. “It would be pleasant 
— yes? At any rate, the twenty-five thousand pounds 
would be the seal of our friendship.” 

“Madame Katarina,” he regretted, “f could not give you 
twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

Her eyes seemed to dihtc as she looked at him. Her ex- 
pression changed into one of pained surpiise. 

“You do not wish — ” she hesitated, “you do not wish to 
give me twenty-five thousanil pound.?” 

“1 will not in i»lt Madame by saying it is too large a 
sum,” he rejoined, “bur i cannot pay it.” 

She beckoned him to her. 

“For one moment,” she invited. 

He shook his head. 

“Alas,” he replied, “I dare j. If the door should open, 
all chances of my concession from Nicolas would disap- 
pear.” 
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**Idiot!” she laughed. ”I have told you that Nicolas is 
safely away.” 

"No man is safe from turning up at any time when he 
has so wonderful a jewel to guard,” he sighed. 

"Oh, how much better!” she exclaimed. "I could almost 
let you off — a leetle — only a very Icctle — of the twenty- 
five thousand pounds for such a sweet speech. Would you 
be happier if I had twenty?” 

"Madame,” he said, and he spoke with mock seriousness 
into which he contrived to impart a certain amount of 
intensity, "there is a certain sum which in notes could be 
placed secretly in your handbag at any phec or any time 
to-morrow. That sum could be no more than a com- 
pliment. It is inadequate — I know it — it docs not 
deserve even a smile from your lips, a kind glance from 
your eyes. I know that, Loo. But ahs, banker^ are ha-d 
people.” 

"The sum is — how much?” 

"Five thousand pounds.” 

She knotted the little handkerchief w'iili which she had 
been toying and threw it at him. 11c caught it and placed 
it in his breast p ^cket. 

"You are the i udest man I did ever meet!” slie exclaimed. 

"It is not niy will,” he assured her. 

"You offer me — what did you say? — ten thousand 
pounds?” 

"Five thousand,” he corrected her giavely. "It is noth- 
ing — I know that full well, but remember it is only to 
purchase just a shaJow of good will, just that your fingers 
guide the fingers of Nicolas at the foot of the deed which 
my notary will present to-night. Sorrowfully I repeat that 
it is a compliment only. You will owe me nothing when 
the deed is signed.” 

She drew a long sigh. He was a hard one, this English- 
man. 
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"I am humiliated,” she declared. ''I am very, very sad. 
I am perhaps getting old. Am I losing my looks, Monsieur 
Beverley? Is it my charm perhaps that has gone? 1 have 
not wlnt you Westerners call glamour? It is that, perhaps. 
I do not plca’^e you.” 

"Am I the only one,” he asked, "who would hesitate at 
the idea of following in the footsteps of the King?” 

"It docs not fl liter you?” 

"At such a rime, at this particular moment when I am 
asking — well — a favour of Nicolas, I would not admit 
even to myself iLat I had ventuied to raise my eyes to his 
n\( £.t precious possession.” 

She sat upnpht on the dhan. T'he smile with which she 
was regarding him had in it something of admit ation. 

"Mr. Beverley,” she pronounced, "you are a very clever 
man. You arc not at all what 1 dioughr you — stupid. The 
fve thousand pounds, if you please, must be in Pnglish 
i>ank of hjigiand notes. Later this evening T will tell you 
how to deal with them. A packer perhaps addressed to my 
woman, Madame Honilh.” 

"Exactly according to vour desires,” he promised. 

"And 1 am to be sent away?” she went on, rising un- 
wdiini.,lv to her feet. 

"If you could only guess,” he sighed as he led the way 
to the door, "how unwilling^ 

She stopped srort. Her arra> were making a dangerous 
mc^'v’incnt ti^wirds his neck. Ha listened. 

"It is the salet, ’ he ce nfided as he turned the handle of 
the door, "rk is back again in the bathroom.” 

She drew her neglige closely round liir and walked on 
tiptoe with exaggerated caution. As she passed him she 
looked up into his face. The gestuic, full of good nature, 
diabohcall ' provocative, wis gesture of a of 

the street. She smacked his cheek lightly and disappeared. 
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Beverley, with a sigh of relief, rang for a messenger, 
scribbled a few lines upon a card, handed the boy who 
presently appeared five hundred francs and a note ad- 
dressed to a florist. 

"Red roses, stems at least two feet long,” he ordered. 
'*To Madame Katarina, Suite Seventy- seven. Immediate. 
Ten francs for yourself — and hurry.” 

The thasseui smiled and took his leave. Beverley finished 
up the remains of his cocktail, glinccd at his watch, and 
put a further telephone call througli to Oilac. 



CHAPTER Vm 


At the end of a very excellently served miniature banquet 
Nicolas dropped his bombshell. 

'T am not quite sure,” he said, speaking very slowly and 
very distinctly, *'that I like you as much as J thought I did, 
Mr Bc\crlcy.” 

Boveilcy as more than a little startled. He looked across 
the round tiblc to where Nicolas was sealed very upright 
in his chair, composed and reserved in his manner up till 
tlicn. Ills cheeks, however, were flushed and there was a 
slight fdminoss about his eyes. 

''St>rry to hear that, sir,” his host replied. "What have 
I done to of! end you? Is the dinner not to your liking?” 

"The dinner is well enough,” Nicolas acknowledged, 
"huf it is tlic effort of the Ritz. All that ^on have to do 
IS to pay for it. You are too fond of your money, you 
hnghdimcn. You think of nothing else. You think you 
cii bu} the world. Perhaps you think that you can buy 
Orlac, even — m)/ kingdom.” 

Beverlev glanced across at Madame Katarina. From her 
first cnt'-ancc into the room he had been conscious of the 
• ghi change in her deportment. She was earing a plain 
'vh»re drtsN, no jewellery, but in her hand she carried two 
or three heauiitul red roses tied up with ribbon. Her 
giiety of a few hours earlier, if it had not already gone, 
was very mucJi abated. She was appanmtly nervous. There 
was trouble brooding in her eyes. 

"Nicolnf,” remonstrated, "my dear Nicolas! Why 
do you talk like this to our friend Mr. Beverley? I am 
quite sure that he has done nothing to deserve it.” 
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”I am not convinced that he is an honest man/’ Nicolas 
said. ”Hc is trying to buy my Crown rights.” 

*'What good arc your rights to you except to sell?” Bev- 
erley asked coolly. 

*'Twcnty-five thousand pounds is not much money,” 
Nicolas went on solemnly. '"I have an expensive companion. 
Wc have spent as much as twent/-five thousand pounds in 
a month before now, have wc not, Kitarina?” 

“That was when you were more generous,” she replied 
with a little laugh. 

“If you have changed your mind, sir, about signing the 
concession,” Beverley assured him, *T shall not jiress the 
matter. I can send the notar) away and wc can postpone 
our discu^^sion until my retu/n from Orhe.” 

Nicolas swallowed hard. ’'Klien h? spoke his voice was 
very slow but ver> distinct. 

“Your return from where?” 

“Orlac,” Beverley repeated. “I have been talking to my 
agent to-night in the Grand Hotel at Klasi. He tells mo 
that he knows the district from which this i amour ot moic 
biUMie has come.” 

“Wliat difference docj that make?” 

“Oil!) tliis,” Beverley explained. “His opinion is tint 
the bau\itc, should it exist at all, is to b^. fi'und jn a trad 
of country to the extreme north and beyond the boundary 
of the Crown Lands.” 

“If your agent v^erc here,” Nicolas said, “1 should tlirow 
him our of the window.” 

“It would not be a wise action,” Beserley observed drily. 

Katarina had the air of one who was becoming alarmed. 
She leaned over and laid her white fingers upon Nicolas’ 
hand. Her voice was suddenly soothing. 

“Dear one,” she murmured, “you are talking foolishly. 
You must remember that Mr. Beverley is your host.” 
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**This morning,” Nicolas said, speaking with great de- 
liberation, ”I was disposed to like Mr. Beverley. To-night 
I really am afraid that I dislike him. How do you account 
for that?” 

"Mr. Beverley has behaved very kindly to us,” Katarina 
insisted. "To-morrow you will be yourself again and you 
will regret this foolishness.” 

"Not at all,” Nicolas declared. "Mr. Beverley is not the 
man I thought he was. He docs not drink fairly. I have 
drunk nearly a bottle of wine more than he has. I have 
drunk more than you two put together. I do not like a 
man who will not drink glass by glass witli me.” 

"Then you will never like me,” Beverley confided. "I 
am not used to drinki.ig very much wine and I should 
never change my habits.” 

"Not even,” his guest asked with immense gravity, "in 
the cause of politeness?” 

"Certainly not. In fad, to be quite candid with you,” 
Beverley went on, taking a bottle which had just been 
opened from the cooler and filling hi') glass, "I am going 
to drink this and no more. I '•hall take a liqueur brandy and 
that wdl be all for ihc evening. You, my guests, can do 
prccisch' .^s you Id e, 'd)U will ailow*^ me — ” he filled the 
woman’s glass, \w filled Nicolas’, then he icplaced the bottle 
in the cooler. "There arc two more bottles in the room,” 
he concluded, "and doubtless more still in the ccllai. Now, 
sir, 1 hope that v( u understand. T have in tins glas^ a 1 that 
I am going to drir'k. If that ts bad minmis, then I am 
a person wnth bad manners. Need that affect our business 
together?” 

"Mr. Beverley is quite right,” Katarina drawled. "Please 
do not be stupid any longer, Nicolas. There is one more 
course of this wonderful dinner to be served, I see,” she 
added, glancing at the menu. "Asparagus! Fresh asparagus 
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from G£nes, with Sauce Mousseline. Let Mr. Beverley ring 
for the service of dinner to be resumed and afterwards we 
will speak of business.” 

She put her arm around his neck. Nicolas unbent a little. 
Beverley looked away as their embrace developed. 

*‘Whai you say is all very well,” Nicolas assented a 
minute or two later. *'It shall be as you wish, Katarina. 
I, too, like asparagus. This wine is very good. I wish that 
I had not drunk so many aperihfs at the club.” 

Beverley rang the bell. One of the two waiters who, 
according to orders, were outside the room, entered imme- 
diately. The service table with its heating arrangements 
was wheeled m. The asparagus was served. Beverley and 
Katarina indulged in a little casual conversation about the 
theatre. Nicolas remained somewhat aloof. Coffee, fruit and 
cigars were placed upon the table. The waiters once more 
disappeared. The maitre d’hotel, who had been superin- 
tending their operations, bent over Beterley’s chair. 

**The gentleman whom ;you wcie expect inj^ sir,” he 
announced, ”js in the ante room.” 

Beverley nodded. The three were once more alone. The 
flush on Nicolas’ face had subsided but he was still appar- 
ently angry. 

"So you are going to Klast, Mr. Beverley?” he asked. 

'T had some thoughts of it,” the other admitted. "You 
see, sir, if this bauxite exists in conjunction with the mag- 
nesium in large quantities in other parts of Orlac, my com- 
pany must be in a position to control it. My journey there, 
of course,” he went on thoughtfully, "might be postponed 
or even abandoned if you signed the clause which you will 
find in the agreement that if these substances arc found 
upon lands which are not Crown Lands, you will use every 
effort to obtam a concession from the Government on be- 
half of the Anglo-Orlacian Trust Company.” 

"VfTiy should I do that?” Nicolas asked. 
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^Because if you do, the twenty-five thousand which I 
have been to some trouble to procure this afternoon in 
English Bank notes, can be paid over to you without delay. 
Otherwise it would be more prudent of us to wait a short 
time and see if there is any credence to be attached to this 
report.” 

Katarina gripped her lover’s arm. 

"Nicolas dear,’’ she begged. "Please be sensible. Every- 
thing that Mr. Beverley has said has been most fair. He does 
not propose to wait even until he has found out where this 
mineral is to be found. He will pay over the twenty-five 
thousand pounds in cash to-night What a fete day to- 
moriow will be for us!” 

"1 do not seilously think, sir,” Beverley urged, "that 
anyone in the world wrould make you so good an offer. It 
is simpiv because wc are so deeply interested in the new 
metal which v/c aic turning out with the help of bauxite 
that I have made it. You must remember that we have 
already sent a commission of geologists and metallurgists 
to Oilac lo scaich for further deposits of this bauxite and 
they have Ji'co^cicd nore. When we come to look into the 
mailer, therefore, it will probably turn out that there is 
not enough of it in tluo northern distiici to make it worth 
our while mining it. In that case, you see, you woll have 
had money you svou^d 1 ot have obtained in any other 
way. I am oitering 11 simply as an insurance against anyone 
else handling the stutf.” 

Nicohs had stdl the ur of an obstinate and bad-tempered 
boy. Katanni glanced meanirgly at Beverley. 

"Let me taMs to him for a few minutes,” ^hc murmured. 

Beverh>y left ihcni together. He wci»l into ihc adjoining 
ante-room, chatted for a few minutes w'ith Genetter and 
the notaty, glanced through and approved the agreement 
which the latter had drawn up, and ordered the brandy. 
When he returned to the s-^lon, how’’evcr, it was obvious 
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that E^tarina had not met with complete success. She was 
walking up and down the room, and she had the air of 
one who was working herself into a fury. Her hair was 
disarranged, her beautiful eyes red as though from weep- 
ing. Nicolas was sprawling in his chair, his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets. His glass was empty. 

'‘No longer,” Katarina declared, ''will I live with a man 
who behaves like a fool. Do yo’i hear that, Nicolas?” she 
went on, pausing by his chair. "I have had enough of you. 
Everything between us is ended. I go to London to-morrow. 
There you dare not follow me. 1 shall send a telegram to 
Gunter, and he can put the news in all the papers. The 
people of Orlac can have their king back again if they want 
him. I have done my best to keep him a reasonable per- 
son and make him happy. I have finished.” 

Nicolas moved uneasily in his chair. He remained, how- 
ever, silent. 

"It is you, now, who talk like a fool,” he said at last. 

She literally sliriekcd at him. She stood belor# him with 
botJi her fists clenched and something that was like mur- 
der in her eyes, 

"Go and find another mistress to put up with you,” she 
cried. ’ Easy enough, you think. Go and try! In a few days’ 
time you w’ll be calling f^>r me, and 1 swear before the Holy 
Virgin that 1 shall rot conic. If f lease this hotel and 5"ou 
to-night I neser, nc\cr return. Remember that, Nicolas. 
You s gn the paper that Mr. Beverley has prepared or we 
part.” 

There was, for the next few moments, a queer silence 
m the room. Katerina sU>od between the two men, shakuag 
from head to foot, her bo'.om heaving, her eyes dilated, 
her gesture as she sux)d with her head thrown back and 
her outstretched hand pointing towirds Nicolas, superb. 
Very slowly the latter rose to his feet. With his left liand 
he held the back of the faufeuil, the fingers of his right 
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Stretched out for the brandy bottle still upon the table. He 
half -filled his glass, raised it to his lips and drained it to the 
last drop. Then he flung the glass upon the carpet 
pointed to the door. 

**You can go,” he sjftd. *'You know who you a/e ard 
what you came from. I will not let this gentleman into tfe 
secret. I am the ruler of my country and no woman shall 
say that I lived to do her bidding. You can go, Katanna. 
Do you hear?” 

The change in her was curious. The passion seemed to 
die from her face and disappear with a little shiver from 
her body. She stood still for a moment as though she were 
listening to the echo of his words, then she turned her 
back upon him. Her walk was dignified, her progress to 
the door apparently unhurried, yet Beverley, although he 
sprang forward, failed to reach it before she did. She 
turned the handle and passed out without a backward 
glance, without a single word. Nicolas opened his mouth 
as though to call after her. If he had had that intention, 
he was too late. Beverley and he were alone in the room. 

‘'What are you going to do about this, sir?” Beverley 
asked, breaking a silence which was almost tragic in its 
intensity. 

"1 am going,” Nh'das replied, rcsumhig his scat and 
stretching out for the brandv bottle, “to get drunk, I am 
a little drunk now. T am going to get very much drunker. 
Sit down, my friend, ind watch me. This stuff is ‘tronger 
than ordinary cognac. It is Armagnac, seventy years old. 
This is what I think of it.” 

He raised the glass to his lips. Presently he set it down. 
His head had been upturned to the coiling and when he 
glanced across at the table the bottle was gone. He turned 
upon his companion in cold fury. 

“Fm sorry,” Beverley said, interrupting his torrent of 
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words, '*but I do not wish to see you commit suicide before 
my eyes. Besides, 1 should like a little of that Armagnac 
myself before you drink it all.” 

He poured himself out a reasonable portion from the 
bottle, which he then pheed by the side of his chair, fie 
sipped it with the air of a connoisseur, and set down his 
glass. 

'*Your Majesty,” he began with a sudden change of tone, 
"forgive me if I ignore for a moment your incognito. This 
is not the way for a person of royal birth to dismiss a 
woman who has at an)/ rate ser\ed him to tlie be^i of her 
ability, who has been his companion for many years — very 
probably his laithful companion — ” 

"X^'^ho knows about w mien?” Nicolas interrupted. 

"None of us, happily/* Beverley continued. "What docs 
that matter? Your lomancc is known everyw'heie. It wiW 
remain an ug^y spot m )onr life if Madame leaves here in 
ang'^r, driven out by yoo** cruel words.” 

"she leivis at her own dcMr^',” Nicolas ir.uttcfc'd. 

"She does ol ilie sort,” Bcvcrlev C(>ntr idicted. 

"Sh le«ive^ bt^euSw \ou ha\e si.oa Cvl au\Kt, because 
you have diunk too much wine in her oivKuce, bcc luse }ou 
ha^e treated hei not as a comi ulc but is a woman you 
might lia\c four.d at a ({ffe chaulaht, M.*iL'me Kat irina is 
a woHd-fpintJ diva. H^r talent has miJc her known 
thioughout 1 uio H'. She has earned lliC riglu to be tieated 
wlih ro'Tvtt, e\en by a ling.” 

*\icolas 'MggTcJ to Ins icei. IIis hsts were clenched and 
he ‘eem».d ab/*ut to spring at Beverley. 

"Who n* w)u to come here and address me in this 
fashion?” he enquired. "You — an English merchant — a 
huck<?rcr of money! Do you know that you are speaking to 
a king?” 

"Quite well,” was the quiet reply, "and no one regrets 
the necessity of my words more than I do. Your Majesty, 
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I beg you once more to leave that brandy alone, to pull 
yourself together, to find Madame in her apartment and 
offer her your apologies. As for my concession, you can 
sign it or not as you will. If you have twenty-five thousand 
pounds to throw away do so. There may come a time when 
you will regret it but that is of no consequence. I give you 
good advice. In a few minutes you may be too late. It 
doesn’t take a woman long to leave her temporary home 
when she has been insulted and hurt by her protector.’’ 

'*Wliat do you know about my affairs?” Nicolas de- 
manded. 

^Nothing,” v '’i the frank reply. ''Except for an hour 
in the palace at Klast 1 know nothing of you. I have never 
spoken lo jViidame Katarina before in my hfe. I read few 
newspapers, the gossip of Courts lies outside my life. But 
to-day I have heard t man talk to a woman. 1 have seen 
that woman suder and it is enough.” 

"I’hat will do,” Nicolas declared, "You had better leave 
me now. As k girds this paper you want me to s«gn, Gcnct- 
ter can sec to it. I will place the matter in the hands of 
iry counsrll )rs.” 

"You V ill pardon my reminding you ” Bov^ rlcy pointed 
out, "but It is not for me to go, sir. These are my apart- 
ments .Viid you arc ai t^e moment in} guest.” 

Nicohs shru'^»’^''d Ins hv>iJJers. 

"I suppose vou aic ♦ he idmitttd niroJily. "You 
havL me, ai mv n^e, in t celVut dinner, Bever- 

ley, irJ the Aimagmc iS w md iful. I hi\e ^banc 2 d my 
mind ibitui getting diunk. 'Fherc is a certain amount of 
wsd<m m * oui id' .^e.” 

Bcvtrky spring to hr feel. 

"You ^^^ll allow me,” he begged. 

He took a glass from the table and poured into it a little 
of the Arm ignac. He banded it to Nicolas and bowed, 
then he filled his own glass. 
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**It is indeed a wonderful beverage,” he said. "I am 
scarcely an epicure in these matters but the maitre d’hotel 
told me that you preferred it to any of their brandies.” 

"He was right,” Nicolas declared. ''I drink to your good 
health, Mr. Beverley, and I offer you my thanks — ” 

It was a suspended toast. The door was quietly opened 
and left open. Katarina entered the room. She was wear- 
ing travelling clothes, a quiet hat with a half-veil. Upon 
the threshold behind her stood her grey-haired maid car- 
rying a large dressing case and aho attired for a journey. 
Katarma, viithout a glance towirds Nicolas, came over to 
Beverley and held out her hand. 

"You will excuse all that has happened, Mr. Beverley?” 
she begged, with an undernotc of dignity in lier tone. "You 
know 1 am half a gipsy. You know how hard it is to resist 
when one is diivcn into madness. Forgive me and — 
good-bve,” 

Beterlcy lifted hei fingers to his bps. She turned away 
still without a glance towards Nicobs, who ^as standing 
watching hci, and breathless. 

this jouiney nccessaix, Madame^” Be verity asked. 

"It is nccessaiy ” sh** repli-d. "I have places on the boat 
to London. We 'hall probably meet later.” 

S’»e was very pale, her \oice was vciv qu<<.t. There seemed 
to Lx an unnatural restiaint al^out lui mannei and htr 
mo^/cnents. She turned to the door to find Nicolis standing 
in the way. Fven tKn she did ni*t raise her voice. 

' You will be so Imd is to pcrnvt me to pass,” she ^aij. 

"Not I!” he answered fiercely. "Where are you going?” 

"It is no longer your affair.” 

There wa<; another breathless moment. Katarina was like 
the wan shadow of a woman, her eyes sad and without 
lustre, all the life apparently gone from her tone and 
movements. The splendid vitality of her ardent feminism 
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seemed to be a dead thing. Nicolas, on the other hand, was 
like a man awakened into fury. The slight heaviness of 
feature had gone. He leaned towards the woman and Bever- 
ley for a moment was afraid that he was about to strike 
her. 

''You lie!” he cried savagely. "You are my affair and 
will be till you die!” 

He took her suddenly into his arms. With his light hand 
he tore the hat from her head and flung it to a distant 
cojner of the room. The fur cape he sent after it. She lay 
in his arms utterly passive, as white as death and speechless. 
He held her so closely to him that a little shiver of pain 
passed through her body. 

"Get back to your room,” he ordered the maid. "Unpack 
everything. Wait there for your mistress. Close the door 
after you. Do you hear?” 

The woman went. Nicolas turned to Beverley. His other 
arm was around Katarina now. 

"Listen,” he said, "go to your notary. Wait there. In 
ten minutes I will be with you.” 

Beverley hesitated. Nicolas had the air of a man who 
was holding himself in with a terrific effort. 

"You will lemember that you are hurting her,” he ven- 
tured. 

hor a moment there was an ugly pause. Katarina half- 
opened her eyes. Her left arm, which was hanging limply 
by her side, was drawn up. She pointed vaguely to the 
door. 

"If I could breathe,” she murmured. 

Nicolas relaxed his hold. 

"You had better go,” she said to Beverley. "I am not 
afraid. He will not hurt me.” 

Beverley hesitated yet again, then he made his way to 
the door. He seemed to be already forgotten. Nicolas was 
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carrying the girl in his arms towards the fauteuil. The fury 
had left his face. He was looking anxiously into her half- 
opened eyes. Beverley passed silently out of the room. 

In a very little more than the ten minutes for which he 
had asked, Nicolas presented himself in the ante-room 
where Beverley had just finished reading the agreement. 
He had not in the least the appearance of a man who had 
passed through an emotional crisis. On the other hand, his 
manner was a little distrait. 

"You have read through the agreement?" he asked 
Beverley. 

'T have just finished, sir. With one slight alteration which 
the notary has effected it is satisfactory." 

"And the sum of money you mentioned?" 

"Is here," Beverley pointed out, producing a packet. 

Nicolas tossed it over to Genetter, who had been talking 
to the notary. 

"Cf»unt that, Genetter," he enjoined. "QuTckly." 

"Will you lead the agreement yourself," Bt^cilcy asked, 
"or would >ou like me to jcad it — or the notaiy?" 

"Myself," was the prompt reply. "Give it to me." 

He threw himself into an easy chair and began to lead 
swiftly, turning over the pages one by one. In five minutes 
he had finished. He asked no questions whatever. 

"Give me a pen," he demanded. "Good. Where do I 
sign?" 

The rotary became a person of importance. I le pointed 
out exactly where the signature must be, affixed the seal 
and signed himself with many flourishes of the pen. 

"An independent witness is an advantage," he confided. 

Beverley also signed. The document was replaced in the 
envelope and he thrust it into his pocket. 

"In English money," the Baron announced, "one finds 
here twenty-five thousand pounds." 
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“Put it into the safe behind my bed,” Nicolas ordered. 
“You understand, Genet ter ^ It is nor a sum I care to carry 
about with me. Our business is now, I believe, completed.” 

The notary took his leave. Beverley and his guest were 
alone for a moment, 

“Madame begs that you will excuse her reappearance,” 
Nicolas said * She has gone to her apartment'’ ” 

“She has, I hope, abandoned her intention of leaving 
Pans>” 

“Absolutely. You must not take that little scene too 
suiouvl> Ihe lid> has a wild and tuibuknt disposition 
I myself am not exactly Anglo Sa^on m my temperament. 
Aft lire like it, he we\tr, pis*- She is pirtirulirlv dcs lous 
f>i mt to c\pii.ss her thinks to %ou foi your entertain- 
nuiit tins t veiling 1 im to con \ici vou to htr apartment 
for thit pi iposc Slie will not ckt i n you foi even so long 
IS five 1 n s ” 

* 1 UiC ’ Btvcrlcv miirmuicd 
Nico^t 1 d the w IV down the coindor ind into a smill 
«^uitc Jeo^ n g out on the Thee Vendomt lie knocked at 
the dooi It w IS instantly op< ned bv the miid 
"In nuiuus, he sud, T wiH i^tun ” 

“I proinisi that I will have tiktn my deputurc ” 
Kitirinv appeared suddtniv upon the tliieshold of her 
salor SlH eifvW Btveilcy in ii d closed ll e doer. 

' H( hi*’ signed^’ she isl cigcrly 
“He his Jtzncd,” Beveiky le^ hed “Tht igrecment is in 
mv pocket ’ 

“And toi mc^” 

“The httL iltur we spoke of is heic ” 

She ibodt snatched the envelope from his hind She 
bent do\s n to get a better light from the sh"»ded limp, tore 
open the en^tlop^ and counted contents quickly Then 
she drew out a jewel case liom her waidrobe, unlocked it, 
concealed the envelope underneath one of the trays, locked 
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it again, and replaced it. She turned to Beverley. Except 
that her hair was out of place and that she had changed 
her travelling gown for a neglige, she showed no signs of- 
her recent emotion. 

"But he is difficult, that one,” she sighed, holding Bever- 
ley’s wrist. "Listen, you have paid him the twenty-five 
thousand pounds?” 

"Every penny of it.” 

"In Bank notes?” 

"That is so.” 

"Thank you. Now listen. This may not be the end of 
your troubles, although you think it is. Will you keep this 
envelope that I shall give you?” 

"Naturally.” 

She wrote down a name, blotted the envelope and passed 
it to him. In the corner she had made a setawl which was 
utterly indecipherable. He gathered that it was written in 
the language of her country. 

"Put that away m your pocketbook,” she en|Oincd. "If 
by an> chance there is trouble in Orlac. present that en- 
velope to General Kara Bavan. He is chief of the police 
at Klast. Say that i ga\c it to you. Say that he is to be your 
friend. That is all. No more.” 

"T thank ^ou \cry much,” Beverley said, placing the en- 
^ clone in his pocketboctk. 

"You nia> ne^er need it,” she conclude. d, leading him 
towards the door, "but you cannot telk He is strange, in- 
deed, that one,” she icpeated as she opened the door and 
glanced down the corridor. 

She held up her hand, Beverley touched it with his lips, 
and took his leave. 



CHAPTER IX 


At half-past eleven on the morning of the fourth day 
after Nigel Beverley’s return to London from Paris, history 
in one small detail repeated itself. At precisely that hour 
Miss Dent entered his private office bearing a card in her 
hand. He ghneed up at first without any particular con- 
cern, then suddc^Iy he became interested indeed. The v,ard 
which she was holding in her hand was of rather unusual 
but famdiar sl/e. It was larger than the ordinary man’s 
but smaller than the woman’s. From a somewhat bored 
condition of inmd he found himself suddenly galvanized 
into a state of acute anticipation. He took the slip of paste- 
board into his hand with a sigh of relief. His inspiration 
had not I ailed him. There it was: — 

Mara A [pRiNci-ss] Maura nisco 
And underneath in the two corners. — 

Violinist, Gull Room, Restaurant, Germanic, 

Germanic, 7 p m.-io p.m, 10.30 P.M.--12. 

Nigel Bc\er)c> remained for a moment or two curiously 
silent. It seemed hard to realise that it was only six days 
since her first \isit. lie wanted to dwell on the fact that 
she was there, a few seconds away, under the same roof. 
He had but to say the word and he would see her. It 
was almost too good to be true. He had not broken one 
of those good resolutions of his but he was about to see 
her. 

**The young lady is outside?” he asked. 
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"It is the same young lady who was here the day of the 
meeting, Mr. Beverley,” his ghb-tongued secretary told 
him. "She said if you could spare a few minutes she would 
be so glad and she would not keep you long. Perhaps I 
ought to remind you, sir, that you have an appointment in 
ten minutes with Sir Theodore Marshall and at twelve 
o’clock Mr. Hansell is calling with the prospectus of the 
new flotation. He saw Lord Poitington whilst you were 
away.” 

"You can show this young lady in at once,” Beverley di- 
rected. "And Miss Dent — ” 

"Yes, sir?” 

"Her business is of some importance. If Sir Theodore is 
punctual you must ask him to wait until I am free.” 

"Very good, sir.” 

It was astonishing how little his memory had failed him. 
When she came in she was exactly as he had seen her in his 
imagination a hundred times. There was the same shabby 
but tidy skirt, the unimportant hat, more than balanced 
by the general sense of neatness and elegance which gave 
her such an air of distinction. She was carrying the same 
handbag and at the sight of the smile with which he wel- 
comed her her own lips relaxed. He rose and drew the vis- 
itor's chair a little closer to his desk. 

"I am delighted to sec you again, Princess,” he said 
quietly. ^ 

Nigel Beserlcy was a man who never used sit phrases, 
a fact which his caller seemed somehow to dninc, for the 
slight stiffness of manner which he remembered from her 
first visit had disappeared. 

"It is kind of you to say that,” she confided, seating her- 
self. "I wondc'-cd whether I should venture to come or 
send you a little note. I liked better to come. It takes me 
a very long time to write a letter in your language. And 
please, when you address me by name will you forget the 
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Trincess’? Whilst I am in my present position it is not a 
suitable title.” 

"Certainly,” he agreed, "but what shall I call you?” 

She considered the matter for a moment. 

"Marya Mauranesco,” she decided. 

"Very well, Marya Mauranesco, I am very glad indeed 
that you are here,” he assured her, "I was away for only 
one day and night. Last evening and the evening before I 
very nearly came to the Germanic.” 

"Your visit would have made me happy,” she said. 

"But I should have lost the pleasure of welcoming you 
here. Tell me, have you news from your country?” 

"Not really ncw<,” she answered. "At least it did nor 
come direct from Orlac. It may not interest you at all, but 
I must tell you that that strange man, the one with the 
funny coat who seemed to be all teeth when he spoke — 
Herr Treycr — was in the grill room at the Germanic 
the night after you left. He was somewhat troublesome.” 

"In what way?” 

"He came and spoke to me when I wished to be left 
alone. He invited me to come to his table, which I had 
no pleasure in doing, he asked to be allowed to drive me 
liome, which of course I could not permit. He spoke all 
the time of this great new discovery of bauxite and mag- 
nesium in Orlac.” 

"Wh^**^ad he to say about it?” Beverley enquired. 

"He sfMkc of it as a secret, but a secret of vast impor- 
tance,” she went on. "He said that it would mean great 
disaster for your country. That I did not like and 1 told 
him so. He wanted very much to know where you were. 
He has rung up your olficc here giving another name. He 
asked me many times if I had not some idea why you were 
away from business.” 

"This,” Beverley said, "is very interesting. I am so glad 
that you came to tell me. I cannot tell you how glad.” 
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She gave a little sigh of content. 

*'I am pleased,” she murmured. 

”Now I will tell you a great secret if you will promise 
not to tell Mr. Treyer,” he confided. 

She smiled scornfully. 

“I shall not speak to him again at the Germanic,” sht 
assured him. "I told Monsieur Berthou that he anuo>cu 
me that second evening, and he will not be permitted to 
try and make con\crsation any more.” 

horrid fellow,” Beverley observed. "I am glad \ou 
feel that way about him. Now I will tell you my sec..ct 
I have been to Pans.” 

”Yes?” 

”I have seen Nicolas.” 

”Yes?” 

this new discoserv of bauxite is on Crown lands 
Nicohs has given me the concession. 11 it is not on his own 
land he his signed i promise to use his inlliicnce as regards 
the icnuisition ot the land and the miring rigTits on our 
bchJf.” 

"lint was clesk .1 of vou,” she ipprovcd ’'it v ptilnps 
ju't in tunc Shall 1 tell you wheie Mr. lrc)ci has gonc^ 
He his gone to Ox lie.” 

“That also is interesting,” Beseilcy remarked. 

“He tlmiks tint I am keeping bid fioni hmi what may 
be hapjKiiing there,” she went on. “IL mil ^^t pci mission 
to sc*^ my brother. I think he wants \ciy much for hi^ 
coo'urt to buy the land whc»e this mine il is to be found 
Ilasc }o 1 d scovered yet whether it is on Oown Lmds?” 

“To tell vou the truth,” he admitted, * I have not. I tele- 
graphed and telephoned to the man whom 1 might call my 
agent tlicrc but so far he seems to know nothing definite. 
His opinion is that it might come fiom a district outside 
the Crown Lands, but exactly where he could not surmise. 
During the last two or three days I have not been able to 
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get in touch with him, but that is probably because he has 
gone up north prospecting. No one apparently but your 
brother knows the truth.” 

She nodded. 

"He said that it was a great secret. He would not tell 
me where it was. I should not think that he has told any- 
one. But for the accident of his being in prison,” she went 
on, with a touch of that marvellous naivete which made 
everything she said so luminous, "1 am sure that he would 
have been here before now. I am very happy, Mr. Beverley, 
that you have these promises from Nicolas, but I shall warn 
you of something.” 

"Please do,” he begged. 

"1 do not trust Herr Trcyer, He is not an honest man — 
except perhaps to hi> own country.” 

Beverley nodded. 

"And what else?” 

"I must tell you this also,” she sighed. "I do not like to 
tell you but 1 think that you should know. I do not trust 
my brother, cither.” 

Beverley looked at her keenly. 

"You think that it is possible that he deceived you about 
that lump of rock?” he asked. "It might have come from 
my own mine, you know. A lump like that might have 
been picked up by any casual visitor.” 

"No,” she said firmly. "I believe that he told the truth 
about that piece of rock. I oelieve that it came from 
somewhere in the country a long way from your mine but 
I do not know where. Rudolph knows. He will not part 
with that knowledge unless there is money to be made by 
it. Now I must go on and tell you this: I am afraid. Herr 
Treyer is a German. He would do anything, even kill 
joyfully, for the sake of his country. My brother is crazy 
with his hatred of poverty. He would commit any sin 
willingly to escape from it.” 
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”A dangerous combination,” Beverley admitted. 

She was silent for a few moments. Her eyes seemed to 
be fixed upon the long slant of pale sunshine which had 
found its way into that sombre office and lay across the 
rich Turkey carpet like a thin band of gold. She raised her 
eyes to his unexpectedly. 

”I wonder so much,” she said, “why you, a rich man, can 
bear to spend days of sunshine ii‘ this terrible City just to 
make more money.” 

“It is not always that,” he explained. “Sometimes one 
has to work hard to keep what one has.” 

“Your City is rather like a mimic battle-field. Everyone 
is struggling to pos^^css himself of his neighbour’s goods. 
And after all,” she reflected, ”it does not take much money 
to live happily.” 

The telephone rang and for a few minutes Beverley was 
involved in a mesh of business. He was called upon to 
make a decision, an appointment for one day was can- 
celled and another made, a thin, quiet voice spcfkc to him 
from a capital on the other side of Europe. The girl sat 
and waited patiently until he had finished. 

“It is wrong of n<e,” she said, rising to her feet, “that I 
take up so much of your time. I felt that I must come and 
tell you that I am quite sure my brother and Herr Treycr 
arc planning something together that is not good.” 

He waved her back into her place. 

“Believe me, I am grateful,” he said, “and what you 
arc telling me is important. I beg that you will not hurry 
away.” 

The door had been quietly opened. Beverley glanced 
across the floor to find Miss Dent looking at him reproach- 
fully from the threshold. 

“Sir Theodore has already been here ten minutes, Mr. 
Beverley,” she announced. 

He nodded a little curtly. 
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”If I am likely to be detained much longer,” he said, 
will come out and speak to him. Do not disturb me now 
until I ring.” 

The door was closed. 

Marya shrugged her shoulders. 

“That is the tone you used when you first spoke to me,” 
she reminded him. “I do not like it. You are very stern. 
It makes me shiver to hear you speak like that. I was afraid 
to come this morning and then you smiled and I was con- 
tent. If you think I am telling you something silly please 
will you promise not to speak to me like that?” 

“I promise,” he assured her. 

'T he awake,” she continued, “and I think these things. 
Herr Treycr now is very angry. You think that he is of no 
significance. 1 think that all wicked people are dangerous. 
T ask myself what he could do to bring us trouble.” 

Beverley was more than a little puzzled at her per- 
sistence but the girl was at any rate in earnest. Besides, he 
liked having her seated only a few feet from him. He 
liked to watch the slow and infrequent changes in her ex- 
pression, the light in those deep-set eyes, the glorious colour 
and texture of that amazing hair. Her voice, too, with its 
curious accent, was like a stream of melody and a joy 
to listen to. 

“Don’t hurry,” he oegged. “These people can all wait. 
I did a morning’s work during those few minutes at the 
telephone. Tell me really what is at the back of that trou- 
bled frown of vours.” 

“You arc so kind to me that the frown has gone,” she 
smiled. “I continue. T am quite sure that this German man 
has gone to Orlac. By to-day he will be there. Rudolph 
is in prison, it is true, but in Orlac it is very easy to see 
anyone who is in prison. Thty will talk together. Herr 
Trcyer will propose things. If they mean money, Rudolph 
will hesitate at nothing. Herr Trcycr, to obtain a supply 
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of the mineral or whatever it is his country needs» will be 
even more unscrupulous.” 

Beverley nodded gravely. 

”It is very sweet of you, Marya Mauranesco,” he said, 
"to take so much interest in this matter, but even if it 
should turn out that bauxite and magnesium are to be 
found in a distant part of the kingdom in a spot upon 
which I have no claim, then it Viould take months, almost 
years, for anyone to mine it should they acquire the rights.” 

"Shall I tell you what I have thought to myself might 
happen?” she asked. 

"Of course,” he begged. 

"The present premier, Lavaroko, is not a good man,” she 
declared. "He was a friend of Rudolph’s before Rudolph 
disgraced himself. Even now he has sympathy with him. 
There is a great deal of the wild country where nothing 
will grow in Orlac which belonged to my family. It is 
worth nothing for agriculture or building Rudc»iph might 
claim It and there would be no one to dispute with him. 
Lavaroko might support his claim and my brother would 
give Treyer the right to take out this stuff ” 

"It docs not vouna \cry probable,” Beverley told her. 

"But listen,” she persisted. "Lavaroko is like most of the 
people in my country. He is poor but he greedy for 
money. It is siid cvorwherc that he accepts bribes but he 
governs the country well so nothing has been done. If the 
spot where the rock came from, which I have siill in my 
bag, was not found upon Crown Lands, it would be easy, 
with the help of Lavaroko, to declare that the property on 
which it was found belonged to the Mauiancsco family.” 

"There would still be difficulties,” Beverley reflected, 
glancing at his watch. "Will you excuse me for a minute 
or two? I must go and speak to this man who is waiting.” 

"Of course,” she acquiesced, "but why not send me 
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away? There is nothing more that I can tell you. It is for 
you to act.” 

He shook his head. 

“I would rather finish our conversation,” he assured her. 

He was back again in a quarter of an hour full of apolo- 
gies. Marya Mauranesco only smiled. 

"It is I who should apologise,” she said. *T take up too 
much of your time. I can only speak slowly and I forget 
words.” 

"Considering that you have never been in the country 
before,” he said, "I think that you speak English won- 
derfully. Of course, the situation in Oilac, as you have 
presented it, is complicated, but as I have told you, I 
cabled and telephoned to a man who is on the staff of our 
mining enterprise in Orlac only a few days ago, and begged 
him tu make certain enquiries, I have been expecting to get 
a report from him.” 

""W'hat is his name, please?” 

"Will Haytcr,” he told her, a little surprised. "It is 
not likely that you have ever heard of him, though. He 
has rather an indefinite position at the Klast Mine. I rather 
fancy thai he must be prospecting somewhere.” 

"I can tell you where he is,” the girl said gravely. "He 
is in the same prison a» my brother.” 

Beverley looked at her in astonishment. 

"Where on earth did you In ir that?” he demanded, 

"You could not read my brother’s letter or I would 
show it to you,” she said. "He simply told me that they 
were all very excited in the prison — that an Englishman 
named Hayter had been brought in on a serious charge of 
espionage.” 

Beverley leaned back in his vKair. He was genuinely dis- 
turbed. 
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*Tspionage! Will Hayter!” he repeated. "The thing is 
preposterous. He knows no more about foreign policies 
than the man in the mooni” 

She shook her head. 

“I tell you/* she assured him, "exactly what my brother 
said in his letter.” 

"If he*s in prison this accounts for his silence during the 
last few days,’* Beverley meditated. 

"It is, I should think, a conspiracy,” the girl decided. 
"Lavaroko, Treyer and my brother have a scheme. Your 
man Hay ter has been put out of the way.” 

Beverley looked once more at his watch. There was a 
general shuffling of footsteps and rattling of lift gates to 
be heard. He rose to his feet. 

"You will lunch with me, please, Marya Mauranesco?” 
he invited. "Afterwards we will talk over the situation 
seriously.” 

"I will lunch with you with great pleasure if it is a quiet 
place where people will not look at my clothes,” she as- 
sented. "I lunched with the gentleman -- Lord Portington 
— whose daughter you arc to marry, the first day I came. 
But I did not very much enjoy it. You will not offer to 
take me shopping, I am sure.” 

"Not a hope,” he told her as they left the room to- 
gether. "You look too nice as you are.” 



CHAPTER X 


They lunched very quietly in a small Bohemian club 
quite close to Shepherd’s Market, from very simple food 
chosen by Marya, and drinking vin rose, which was the 
nearest thing she could find to the Carlowitz. During the 
courses she spread out the letter she had received from 
her brother and translated a few sentences: 

I have a fellow prisoner here, dear Marya [she read]. He was 
brought in last night. They call him a spy but what is there to 
spy about in this stricken country? He was arrested in the Cafe 
Klast and as he could not speak a word of the language, he seems 
to have lost his temper and struck one of the agents of the police, 
who is reported to be dying. If so, it will be a serious thing for 
him. He is an Englishman named Hayter. If he came to spy I 
think he must have been hunting down that crazy German, Treycr, 
who would sell his soul to find bauxite, 

Write me at once to whom you have shown your specimen. 
Write all the results. Get some money advanced if you can. Send 
me a part of your salary — anything. I get not enough to eat and 
I have to beg even for my cigirettes. See again the people in 
London who own the Klast Mint. When I am free I can talk to 
them openly. They will part with the money quickly enough. 
Treyer arrives to-morrow and is coming to see me. I hope for 
money from him. No one knows when my appeal will be heard. 
I seem to be forgotten. I lie here in sorrow and suffering. The few 
coins I have I spend in sending y'»u my letters by this wonderful 
new air service. They should reach you in twenty-four hcnirs. Do 
not forget, Marya, that you are my sister . . . 
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She began again in another part of the letter but stopped 
suddenly. There was a tinge of colour in her cheeks which 
he judged came from shame. Before she put the letter 
away, however, she read him a postscript: — 

A messenger from Treyer has arrived. I was allowed to talk to 
him. He has advanced money. 1 have wine and cigarettes and more 
food. I have been allowed to go t<k the bath in the Governor’s 
house. All these people around me have changed. It is as though 
they were starved for a little silver. Treyer is like an underground 
animal but he carries a purse. He is a sly one. He knew about the 
man Hayter. I cannot help thinking that he was at the bottom of 
the trouble in the cafe. If you are in communication with the 
Klast Mine people find out why they sent Hayter here prospecting 
and whether he has discovered anything. I believe Treyer knows, 
but he is a fox, that man. The Germans are wonderful. What they 
want they get. I do not like them, but never mind. If he has a 
scheme, if he makes a proposition, I shall say “yes.” Anything to 
get back into the world, to see some lights and hear ?ome music, 
to dance once more with one of the little fairies from the cafes — 
but that is not for you to hear about. Farewell. 

She folded up the letter and replaced it in her bag. 

*T think,” she said deliberately, 'That if you wish to 
make the best use of those concessions you have obtained 
from Nicolas you should go out to Orlac yourself and 
see what Treyer is doing.” 

He nodded. 

*Tn a very few days,” he told her, 'T shall be there.” 

“And meanwhile?” 

“I shall telephone to-night to our manager of the mine. 
How they ever got Will Hayter into trouble I cannot 
imagine. Why does your brother lean so much on you 
in his* troubles, Marya Mauranesco? Is there no one else 
of your family to whom he can turn?” 
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'*Not one soul left in the country except Sister Georgina, 
and she and my brother do not meet,” she answered. "For 
the rest, Russia, Austria, America have swallowed up all 
our stricken race. What property they have had which 
could be sold they have disposed of and they have spent 
the money or taken it away with them. There are lands 
still, bur they produce nothing. Goats feed upon the slopes 
of the Mauranesco Mountains but the land is fit for nothing 
else. Still, this man Treyer, he did say strange things when 
he talked to me. I le waited for encouragement to say more 
but I ga\e him none. I think he has a scheme at the back of 
his mind, but it is a bad scheme. It is a scheme of robbers. 
1 think that is why he has gone to see Rudolph.” 

Beverley continued his luncheon and remained delib- 
erately silent for several moments. Perhaps he was trying to 
analyse the curious sense of pleasure wluch he felt when he 
was alone with this girl, listening to her broken speech, to 
the words produced with so much hesitition yet always 
With a note of music as though all her senses were attuned 
to melodv, and even in stumbling through the intricacies 
of an unknown and difficult language, her tongue faltered 
rather than produce crude sounds. What disturbed Bev- 
erley a little was the ease with which she seemed to talk in 
confidence to him and yet remain so dehc.itely and com- 
pletely aloof. 

"Why are you being so kind to me?” he asked abruptly. 
"You search in )our mind all the time for the things which 
you think 1 ought to know." 

She studied his words deliberately. It was as though she 
was turning over his question in her mind. 

"I myself seek for an answer to your question,” she said 
at last, "and really I do not know. No one has spoken to me 
in this country with whom it gives me pleasure to exchange 
words or thoughts. I do not like the people who come to the 
Germanic. As for yourself, I have always the feeling that 
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you wish to be kind* But please now we will make a change. 
We will talk no more of my brother’s sad state or of Orlac. 
Tell me about yourself. Perhaps a little — yes? — of this 
young lady, the daughter of your friend Lord Portington, 
whom you are to marry.” 

He had very little to say. 

‘'You will see her picture in one of the illustrated papers 
most weeks,” he confided. “She is very fond of social life, 
for which I have not much time and for which I have no 
inclination at all.” 

“She IS beautiful, I am sure.” 

“She is considered so.” 

“Clever, of course?” 

“About things which interest her. She has a marvellous 
brain for contract bridge and she has some knowledge, if 
not a great understanding, of music.” 

“All the Lnglish young ladies arc fond of games, are 
they not?” 

“She hunts, plays golf, tennis — all quite wclK” 

“You see her every day?” 

''Heavens, no!” 

He suddenly rerr.cmbered that he had not caught even a 
glimpse of Ursula since that morning when jMarya Mau- 
rancsco had walked into his office. Not that there was any 
connection between the two. That was ridiculous. 

“You do not very much like to talk to me about her?” 
his companion asked with a certain wistfulness in her tone. 

“There is so little to say,” he replied lamely. “I would 
like you to know her but she is so thoroughly English that I 
think you would find it hard to understand her outlook.” 

“But It must be a good outlook,” the girl persisted. “You 
are going to marry her. She has the qualities which you find 
most desirable for a wife.” 

He laughed, not very naturally. 

“Some day soon you must meet her. Then you will see 
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that she is not very easy to explain to anyone who has spent 
her early youth in a convent.” 

"Have you in the pocketbook a picture of her?” 

He shook his head. 

"I have a photograph of her portrait in last year’s 
Academy,” he said, "but I don’t carry it with me.” 

"Last year’s Academy? What is that?” 

"An exhibition of pictures,” he explained. "I should not 
waste your time going there, though. You should visit the 
National Gallery and the Tate, and some of the modern 
shows.” 

"You must write down the pictures I should see, please.” 

"I’m afraid I am somewhat old fashioned for a mentor,” 
he sighed, "but I will do my best. How do you spend your 
mornings and afternoons?” 

"I make my own clothes,” she told him. "Suka does all 
the mending but she cannot do the fine work. Unless it is 
very cold I open the windows wide and sit there even if I 
wear a coal. I listen to the many noises of London and 
sometimes if I cloH* my eyes I can hear the beating of mil- 
lions of feet upon the pavements. In the street where I live 
there are few passers-by. That I do not mind. What T like, 
too, is to watch the river when there is not too much mist. 
The strangest-looking ships go up and down. At night, too, 
when the lamps are lit, the mist is orange -coloured. Some- 
times it is only a little way from the ground and you see 
only the sails or the tall masts .md they look as though they 
were drifting through the air. . , . Oh, the time passes. 
If there is not trouble coming in Orlac, if only Rudolph 
would keep from doing c\il things, I am not so unhappy 
here.” 

"You don’t like the people in the orchestra,” he said. 
"Are you not lonely?” 

She looked at him for a moment and that queer little 
smile parted her lips very slightly. 
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miss the convent a little but not very much, although 
my aunt, Sister Georgina, was very kind to me. I always 
knew that existence there was not even the commencement 
of life. Here, although I have so small a share in it, 1 feel 
life all around me. Lverything that I see makes me think. I 
do not want anyone with me but Suka because I could not 
explain. I feel but 1 feel for myself. I cannot share my 
thoughts. Soon I shall speak English better, especially if you 
sometimes talk to me. That would be better, of course. You 
must not go for a few moments,” she said. *T have not fin- 
ished all that I wish to siy to you.” 
am in no hurry,” he assured her, 

*‘Tell me please, who was the Prime Minister who signed 
your original agreement with the King on behalf of the 
people?” 

''Stephen Lavaroko — the same man who is in office now 
if he wins the election.” 

'T do not think that he will,” she confided. 'T think that 
the communist, Pravadia, will get in.” 

“Docs that matter?” he asked. 

“How should I know? I am really a very ignorant girl. 
I expect everything is really as it should be. Mi. Betcrley; 
but I am woincd when I think of the German, Trcycr, who 
wants so much your bauxite and magnesium — of Trever 
and Rudolph together — and when I remember wliat Sis- 
ter Georgina used to tell me, so sadly, too, about the law- 
lessness in tile country.” 

'T don't think,” he reflected, “that there’s anvthmg very 
much us to worry about yet, but I owe a great deal 
to the warning you gave me. But for that, T should not 
have gone o\er to Paris; I should not have obtained that 
further concession from Nicolas. I wish that I could think 
of some way, Marya Mauranesco, in which I could show my 
gratitude.” 
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"There is no way,” she said calmly, "which would be 
agreeable to me.” 

"If you look at me as though you were going to be of- 
fended,” he complained, "I shall be miserable. You don’t 
wish that?” 

"No, I do not wish that,” she admitted. 

"But in your voice there was already a warning.” 

"You must remember please that the interest I have 
taken in your affairs is just because you are the first person 
since I left Orlac who has spoken to me kindly, and yet as 
I like to be spoken to. It would be all spoilt if you were — 
well — to be like Lord Portington, to offer to take me shop- 
ping.” 

"I have no idea of anything of the sort,” he assured her. 
"What I might have suggested, only I am not venturing to 
do so,” ho added quickly as he saw her stiffen, "is simply 
that I think you have an amazing gift with that violin of 
yours which you are not using to its full advantage in an 
orchestra. There are academies in London which exist foi 
the Lo\c purpose of receiving pupils in the arts. You can only 
go to them If >ou satisfy examiners that you are worth help- 
ing, and then, wiih the funds which other artists have 
pi OS ided, ) oil may be helped to studj and not be obliged to 
work in unhealthy places to earn a livelihood. Lady Ursula 
is a pationcss of one of these places, I myself know of others.” 

"I think that I understand whit vou mean,” she said a 
little doubtfully. "You would like to be what they call a 
philanthropist. It ^omes from your good heart, 1 am sure, 
Mr. Beverley. So you see 1 am not angry. But I shall accept 
help from no one m life. When T feel tint I am likely to 
die of starvation I shall go to the minister for our country. 
1 shall fell him that I am a Mauianesco and 1 shall beg him 
to make arrangements to send \ic back to the convent. 1 
can live there if I wish for the rest of my life.” 
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”It would be a sin,” he declared* 

Her silken eyebrows were lifted very slightly. Her eyes 
reproached him. 

**It is not my idea of sin,” she said gravely. **So now, 
please, Mr. Beverley, I must thank you for my limch and 
go back to Chelsea.” 

There was something so definite in her tone, so unyield- 
ing in that barrier as delicate as though it were fashioned 
of the finest of lace and yet as impassable as though it were 
of gnmly wrought steel, that he felt himself wordless and 
defeated. He was hurt but he was also afraid of what 
strange action she might take if she even guessed at his 
feehngs. He hid his discomfiture behind a smile. 

*T read not very long ago — since 1 have known you,” 
he confulcd, '*in that great book of reference which we call 
the I /It ycloprdta Britantnca^ that the inhabit nits of OrJac 
aic noted for their stubborn independence. Most mountain 
rices arc like that.” 

She smiled quietly and he knew that all was well. 

am not so unreasonable as you seem to think,” she 
said, shill ask you sometime when you are sitting at your 
desk and you have a moment to spire to write down the 
names of those picture galleries and to tell me the pictures 
that I ought to see. Again, you can write out, if vou will, 
the name ot the librarv where it will cost very little money, 
or even none at all, to borrow books, and if ihcic is any- 
thing vou can tell me about the real music m London, 
where it is to be found but not for too much money, put 
that down, too.” 

"It wiU make me very happy,” he assured her. *T see 
that you have some heart after all. Presently I shall feel 
that 1 daic in ote you to come with me to hear Kreisler 
play the violin or to this new season of Russian Ballet.” 

From that moment he felt that there was truth tn some- 
thing which up to then he had only dimly suspected. She 
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was beautiful. He knew it then and for all time. There was 
a light shining in her face which seemed to have broken 
out from some hidden corner. 

*Tt would give me great happiness,” she said softly. 



CHAPTER XI 


The remainder of that afternoon — a long one, as it was 
nearly eight o’clock before Beverley found himself free to 
leave Gracechurch Street — was a trifle cliaotic. The fol- 
lowing morning was worse. It was not until four o’clock In 
the afternoon nearly a week later that he felt himself able 
to deal with an increasingly difficult situation. It was some- 
thing, perhaps, in his trusted secretary’s tone, deprecatory 
but urgent, which supplied the necessary stimulus. 

"'Lord Portington has been waiting to see you, Mr, Bev- 
erley, for nearly half an hour.” 

Beverley’s impatient exclamation died away^on his lips. 
He remembered that in the City the one unforgivable sin 
was to display any sort of emotion in times of distress. He 
forgot that ever since he had entered the building that day 
he had been talking and arguing, dealing with all the an- 
noyances of long-distance telephoning, speaking to difficult 
people with chosen words. He forgot all his anxious hours 
and nodded almost casually. 

"You can show His Lordship in. Miss Dent, and see that 
I am not interrupted for say ten minutes. Then you can pile 
it on — telephones, anything you like. I really have no more 
than ten minutes to spare.” 

"Very good, Mr. Beverley.” 

Lord Portington was wearing a suit of well-cut tweeds 
which became him even better than the costume in which 
he had moved the vote of thanks to the chairman of the 
Anglo-Orlacian Trust Company a fortnight ago. In other 
respects, however, he was not at his best. He was annoyed 
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at havmg been kept waiting, he was anxious concerning the 
news that he brought, and the hangover from a very late 
supper party had not been improved by a large and heavy 
lunch. 

"Nigel,” he exclaimed crossly, "this is really too bad of 
you! Do you know that I have been outside in your damned 
office for half an hour, kicking my heels?” 

"Sorry, sir,” Beverley apologised tersely. 

"You haven’t even a pretty typist in the place worth 
looking at,” His Lordship continued. "Miss Dent, your own 
secretary, looks as though she had swallowed not only the 
poker but the whole of the kitchen fire-irons. You can’t 
hear yourself think with that beastly clatter ot machmes ” 

"I’m sorry,” Beverley repeated. "I ha\e been here my- 
self for nearly six hours on end I haven’t been out to lunch. 
I haven’t e\cn had a drmk. Now go on, please, sir, with 
what you hive to say.” 

"There’s a lot of trouble going on m Orlac,” Portington 
began bluntly. 

"Tell me something I don’t know,” was the curt re- 
joinder. 

"But you perhaps don’t know as much as I d«\” his 
visitoi persisted. "Su \\ "alter Hardmg, our minister there, 
armed in London last rn%ht — flew over. I met him at the 
club tins nioining quite by accident.” 

"I have an appointment with him m half an houi,” Bev- 
erley ci'iifidcd "W hit’s It all aoout?” 

"Well, as you know, Lavaioko has resigned and a change 
of goiernmont is pending, Thert were a *‘loic of qnesinns 
about the Anglo-Oilaciin Trust m the House yesterday. 
They want to withdraw the concession ” 

"Can’t be done,” was Be\erley’s briet comment. 

"Anyhow, they want to gK.it another concession to a 
syndicate of Germans who claim to have discovered bauxite 
in some mountains belonging to a young man who is in 
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prison. Everyone was talking about Orlac this morning. 
Know the price of Anglo-Orlacians?” 

**They were down five points at three o*clock,” Beverley 
answered. "What’s it matter?” 

"What does it matter?” Portington repeated angrily. 
"Upon my word, Nigel, I don’t understand you.” 

"Nothing to understand,” Beverley replied. "You and I 
are neither of us the sort of fool who buys or sells shares 
on margin. Even if Anglo-Orlacians were five points down 
lo-da> and ten down to-moirow, they will pr ibably be 
twenty up in a month’s time. . . . You will foigive me, I 
know, Portington, but I am hellishly busy and 1 have to get 
out some particulars for Harding befoie he comes. That 
German swme, Treyer, is out to get bauxite at any price. 
That’s what it conics to fit’s not going to get it m Orlac.” 

"What if they close down our mine ’ 

"Who?” 

"The Orlacnn Government ” 

"How the mischief can they? The King would hive to 
sign tht Older and he will never do it. Bt idts, it is a Brit- 
ish company woiling under a British chaitci. Lvcrytlnng 
is straight ind abo\c-boaid ” 

"Why dots Hirding think it so damned serious, then^” 
Portington asked. 

"X haven’t setn him yet,” Bevcrlty replied with a shrug 
of the shoulders "Perhaps I shall be able to cons ince him 
that it IS not so serious as he thinks ” 

Lord Portington’s fingers strayed towards his upper lip. 

"Of eourst, Nigel,” he idmittcd, "}ou Ciiy tcllows know 
what’s what as a rule I have no doubt our charter is sound 
enough but they arc Jevihsh fidgety up at the I orcign Of- 
fice just now about anything to do with Germany.” 

Beverley leaned back a little wearily in his chair. 

"1 have no doubt,” he admitted, "that there may be a 
little trouble with Germany. They want aluminium like 
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hell and this modern combination of magnesium and baux- 
ite seems so far at any rate to be a complete success. They 
will work for all they are worth but they can’t upset a 
charter like ours or interfere with a mine that is already 
turning out large quantities of the stuff and paying generous 
royalties to the King and the Government. We may have 
rather a weak-kneed lot at the Foreign Office but they 
can’t allow Orlac to interfere in a perfectly legitimate and 
well-established British enterprise.’* 

"You would think not,” Poriington admitted doubtfully, 
"but you know how it is just now in the Cabinet. Out-and- 
out pacifists, every one of them. If Germany bullies hard 
enough and Orlac cocks snooks at us, what are we going 
to do?” 

"Don’t ask me, sir. Try and remember this: We are 
working an honest and Liwful undertaking and although 
we arc in a foreign country, that country is getting a 
splendid return on its concession. There’s no human reason 
to interfere with us, no possible excuse. As for this reported 
discovery of bauxite in another part of the kingdom, that 
may have to be fought out, but the King has to sign any 
concession that is granted as well as Parliament, and 1 have 
it in the King’s own handwriting that he will grant no 
concession for any further mining for bauxite in Orlac 
without our sanction. Come now, sir, what have wc to 
worry about?” 

Portington’s slender finger again strayed to his upper 
lip. The veins were standing out a great deal on the back of 
his hands. He looked longingly acioss the room. 

"Save my life, Nigel,” he begged. "Give me a whisky- 
and-soda.” 

"Help yourself,” was Beverley’s cordial reply. "You are 
a privileged person, sir.” 

"What about you?” his prospective father-in-law asked, 
crossing the room with quite amazing celerity. 
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Beverley shook his head. 

*'Not just yet, thank you. I have had nothing to eat 
since breakfast, and that was a thinnish affair. As soon as 
I have had a sandwich or two Fll take a drink.” 

•'Righto.” 

"When you have had it you won*t mind if I clear you 
out? There’s Hirding coming, as you know, and I have 
some more affairs I want to settle before business hours 
are over.” 

"Thinking of buying a few Anglo-Orlacians?” Porting- 
ton asked, looking round with his tumbler in his hand. 

"Might do worse. I’ll look and see what Fve got in my 
private account. There’s not a sounder investment in the 
world.” 

Portington set down his glass empty. He was feeling and 
looking a great deal better. 

"Not if Orlac keeps straight with us,” he agreed, taking 
up his hai. 

"It’s a jotten country from what I cm hear about it,” 
Beverley admitted. "Harding is hkc all these diplomatic 
chaps. He keeps hio mouth pretty well shut but they’re a 
queer lot ovei there. You will excuse me, sii ?” 

"I’ll go at once — I’ll go at once, Nigel. Don’t worry, 
but Ur>ula gave me a message. She made me swear I’d de- 
liver It.” 

"Well?” 

"She wants to sec vou urgently.” 

"Quite impossible,” 15c\erlcy declared. "The last once or 
twice — ” 

"Yes, I know,” Portington interrupted, "but this time 
she honestly docs want to consulr you and base a talk. She 
would have been down here this afternoon but I implored 
her not to come. I told her we were having a field day and 
that you would be engaged two or three deep. She was diffi- 
cult to put off, I can tell you. If you said *no’ she wants 
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you to dine to-night — we have only a few people coming 
and you can talk afterwards — or join a supper party she 
has later.” 

''Everything to-day is quite impossible,” Beverley re- 
peated. '*You yourself can tell Ursula how I am placed. To- 
morrow, if I am still in the country, I’ll make an appoint- 
ment.” 

"Still in the country? What does that mean?” 

"Oh, nothing,” Beverley assured him. "It just slipped 
out. There’s no doubt that things are in a mess over in 
OrJac; and Uayter, the man I relied upon out there, seems 
to have got into a little trouble or been kicked into it. If I 
don’t get a clearer understanding of things I may fly over. 
It only takes a day there and a day back.” 

Miss Dent stood upon the threshold of the room. 

"Sir Walter Harding to see you, sir,” she announced. 

"See you l.itei, I hope, Nigel,” Portington called over his 
shoulder as he huriied for the door. 

Sir Walter Harding was a diplomat of the old school, 
which had vloubtless kept him in the smaller places of life, 
middle-aged, slow of speech, a trifle pompous. He shook 
hands with Beverley and accepted an easy chair. 

*'Sorae years since n’c met, Mr. Bcverlev,” he remarked. 
"You will remember, I daiesay, that it was at the banquet 
which followed the opening of your wonderful mine.” 

"I remember it quite well,” Beverley acquiesced, "I 
thought Klast a very pleasant city at that time. From what 
I gather now, though, things have changed a little.” 

"The situation there,” Sir Walter admitted gravely, "has 
become very diflicult.” 

"Well, what's it all about?” Beverley asked, and no one 
would ha\e judged by his buoyant tone and smile that he 
had been seated in a chair without food or stimulant for 
over six hours, "The mine’s doing splendidly, we are thor- 
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oughly satisfied, and we are really paying a most unusual 
royalty to the Government of Orlac which they have re- 
ceived punctually on every June thirtieth and December 
thirty-first for the last four years. The King, too, has had 
his whack out of it.” 

"There has been no complaint about your punctuality or 
probity in any way,” Sir Waltei admitted. 

"There’s talk now about a further discovery of the min- 
eral in another part of the kingdom,” Beverley continued. 
"Well, that’s all right. Wc are ready to deal with it if it is 
the truth, as I daresay you may know. I have already ob- 
tained a concession f rom the King giving my company the 
fi»*st ofler of the new supply if we are satisfied that it is 
there and wish to sink another mine.” 

"Thai’s quite all right so far as it goes,*’ Sir Walter 
agreed; "but the position of affairs is not quite so simple 
as all that.” 

"Please explain,” Beverley begged. 

"The concession and the ch-'rtcr under which you work 
the KJast Mine was signed by Stephen LavaroLo and King 
Nicolas.” 

"The Prime Minister of Orbe and the King,” Beverley 
acquiesced. "The charter, I ma^ aJd, was submitted to the 
House of Assembly and unanimously ipprovcd The Pre- 
mier, by an unanimous ^ote, was instructed to sign it. The 
King was more than willing. Nothing could be more per- 
fectly in order.” 

Si** Walu r nodded but the uneasiness in his manner was 
even more pronounced. 

"That is quite true. Mr. Beverley,” he admitted; "but you 
know that there are wheels within wheels. The Government 
of Orlac his now entirely cliangcd. Lavaroko has resigned 
and the communist leader, Pravadia, who is likely to suc- 
ceed him, is an entirely different sort of person. The House 
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of Assembly, too, is likely to be composed of a different set 
of members.” 

**It is still the House of Assembly,” Beverley pointed out, 
“and the King remains.” 

“Just so. The King is not particularly popular just now. 
The matter I have come over to discuss with you is this,” 
Harding went on, drawing his chair a little closer and lean- 
ing over the desk. “There will be a motion brought before 
the House of Assembly, the moment Pravadia comes into 
].x)wcr, to revoke the charter granted to )'our company.” 

“Any such motion must be entirely illegal,” Beverley 
said quietly. “Even if it were passed It could never be car- 
ried into effect.” 

“1 must tell you that there is a strong difference of opin- 
ion in Kl.ist,” Sir Walter went on. “The position, at any 
rate, is serious enough to render this visit to I ondon on my 
part imperative. The new Parliament will meet in a week's 
time. Voting will be taken upon this motion. The vote, if 
against you, will then be reported to llis Majesty and his 
assent for cancellation will be asked.” 

“The King will not consent,” Beverley declared con- 
fidently. 

“In that case there will be civil war,” Harding pointed 
out. “The King will p’-:>ba'dy be deposed, and the mine con- 
fiscated.” 

“And in the meantime,” Beverley asked, “what steps 
does the British Government propose to take?” 

“The — cr — British Government?” Sir Walter re- 
peated. 

“Certainly. The mine is an English undertaking. It is 
owned by a British trading company, who have duly ful- 
filled all their obligations. What, I ask you, Sir Walter, will 
be the attitude of the British Cos eminent if any attempt 
should be made to confiscate our property ?” 
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**Let me leave that question in the air for the moment,” 
Harding begged. "Let me ask you instead what you would 
suggest that they did?” 

"I take lather an interest in naval affairs,” Beverley ob- 
served. "I believe that H.M.S. Lion is now in Malta. I 
should suggest that she took a cruise up the Adriatic.” 

"I must remind you,” Haiding pointed out, "that the 
Adriatic is no longer a one-powered sea. Germany also has 
a port there.” 

"Would that fact,” Beverley asked, with the glimmerings 
of a smile, "deter the British Goveinmcnt from tahing steps 
to protect the property of their country-people — prop- 
erty established by charter and according to international 
law una<-sailablc?” 

"I do nut wish to seem evasive, Mr. Beverley,” Harding 
replied gravely, "but would you expect Great Britain to 
embark upon a war to protect the property of your com- 
pany in a somewhat ill-disciplined countiv liktfOrlac?” 

"The question ot war doesn't at the moment appear to 
arise,” Beverley objected. "The sending of a warship is 
merely a gesture.” 

"The British Government.” Sir Walter said stiffly, "is 
not in the habit of resorting to gestures unless it is prepared 
to give effect to them. I have great hopes myself that this 
affair can be settled by diplomatic means.” 

"That remains with you and the Foreign Office,” Bev- 
erley replied. 

"Your attitude — ” Sir Walter began. 

"Is as 1 ha\e stated,” Beverley interrupted tersely. "We 
certainly, as pioneers of a great British enterprise, will ex- 
pect the support of our country. The trouble is that Great 
Britain has once or twice weakened at the last moment in 
an affair of this sort. She is beginning to be looked upon 
as a heart-and-soul pacifist country, I submit that, if the 
present attitude of Orlac is persisted in, this is one of the 
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occasions when Britain should prove that she is not to be 
badgered.” 

*'You are taking a great deal for granted, Mr. Beverley,” 
Sir Walter pointed out. "One would need, for instance, to 
examine the statutes of the Orlacian House of Assembly. 
It might be found that a charter granted by one Govern- 
ment is not necessarily binding upon its successor.” 

"The charter is endorsed by the King,” Beverley re- 
minded him. 

"Suppose the King is deposed?” 

"These arc not matters for my consideration,” Beverley 
said. "It is for your Cabinet to enquire into that. You have 
no doubt kept them informed of the German secret service 
work which has been going on in Rlast.” 

The minister moved uneasily in his chair. 

"I scarcely know to what you refer, Mr. Beverley,” he 
said. 

"There is a man — a German — I think his name is 
Trcycr. He docs not act officially, of course, but he has 
been engaged in various underhand enterprises in Orlac. 
I thought perhaps you might have heard of them. Politics 
are not our concern here in Gracechurch Street.” 

Sir Walter brushed the subject on one side. 

"1 take it, then, iha" your attitude, Mr. Beverley, is that 
you hold unswervingly by the charter which you received 
from a previous Government of Orlac and under which 
you have been working the Kla«t Mine, and by the charter 
endorsed by the present King.” 

"That is SC/,” Beverley agreed. "We have sunk three or 
four million pounds in the works and we have paid the 
King and the Orlacian Government rivalries during the 
last four years amounting to very nearly half a million 
pounds. This may not sound mu^ii to you. Sir Walter, but 
I can assure you that to the finances of Oilac it has meant a 
great deal. Further, we have employed and are now em- 
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ploying a thousand people at wages such as they have never 
touched before, and every penny of it is spent in the coun- 
try* Wt do not expect to be disturbed. We do not expect 
to have to circularise our shareholders that their property 
is in danger.” 

Sir Walter rose to his feet. 

**It IS understood, Mr. Bev*»rley,” he said earnestly as he 
held out his hand, ''that this visit of mine has been en- 
tirely unofficial ” 

"Certainly/’ Beverley agreed, touching the bell. "I ac- 
cept It as such and I am rather glad to realise that it is 
unofficial. But what I have said you may count upon as 
being the unanimous attitude of die members of the Anglo- 
Orlacian Trust Company who own the mine.” 

''Precisely.” 

Miss Dent came quietly in. Beverley shook hands with his 
departing gue«:t. 

"Please show Sir Walter Haiding out, Mfss Deni,” he 
said "Very glad to ha\e seen you again, Sir Walter. Good 
day. Miss Dent, will vou u turn in a few minutes . . /’ 

Miss Dent dul / made her reappearance. 

"Send one of the men out for some sandwiches, please,” 
her employer dKCCtcd 

"I sent for some an hour ago, sir,” the young woman re- 
plied. "Shall I bring them in^” 

"If vou please.” 

Beverbv ate the sandwiches and mixed himself a whisky- 
and-sodi He interrupted his impromptu meal to ring up 
Portington House. 

"Is Lady Llrsula in?” he asked. 

"She IS in her room, sir. Mr. Beverley, isn’t it? Fll put 
you through.” 

A few minutes later Beverley heard a familiar but some- 
what weary voice at the other end of the telephone. 

"Is that you, Nigel?” 
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**Yes.” 

"Well, Fm back again, you see. Did Dad give you my 
messages?” 

"Every one of them.” 

"Well?” 

"Fni terribly sorry, Ursula, but I car\*t do one of the 
things you suggest. We arc exceedingly busy in the City, as 
your father knows. The best I could do would be this. I 
could come round to Portington House and have a talk 
w^ith you say between the time you finish dinner and get 
ready for your supper party. I could be with you at half- 
past ten.” 

This time the very tired voice had in it some sign of 
irritation. 

"Very inconvenient but I must you. Fll be here.” 

Be\erlcy rang off. For some moments afterwards he sat 
making meaningless scrawls upon the virgin sheet of blot- 
ting paper before him. None of these scrawls, however, had 
any connection with Lady Ursula Portington. 



CHAPTER XII 


Lady Ursuia swept out from her room into what she 
called her ‘'don” but what her maid preferred to designate 
as "the boudoii,” and glanced at her visitor’s attire in some 
surprise. 

“You haven’t changed, Nigel?” she exclaimed. 

“Too bu^y, my dear,” he replied, accepting a mild 
caress. “I have come straight from the City.” 

“Heavens, what a liurry you are in to make a lot of 
money! You have had something in the way of dinner, 1 
suppose?” 

“Something,” he admitted. 

“Like some coftee, or a whisky-and-soda?” 

“Coffee, please. T think I would like some strong coffee.” 

She rang ilie bell and gave the order. He watched her 
curious^} as die stood at the phone. Yes, there was no iloubt 
that the ncvsspapei’s were right. Lady TJisula was a very 
beautiful young woman. Her classical features were almost 
perfect 111 outline. Her dark hair and cyebrow'^s were both 
attractive. Her grey-blue eyes, however, were a tntlc be- 
ringed, and filled with an expression which just at the mo- 
ment was half -peevish, half -apprehensive. She drew a chair 
up to her fiance's not too close, nca too far away — and 
sank into it a Hide wearily. 

“I got rid )f the people who were coming to dinner,” 
she confided. “1 have to go to the supper, anyway, and one 
must rest sometimes.” 

“I suppose so,” he admitted. “Been going hard, Ursula?” 

“Two silly picture shows this afternoon und five cock- 
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tail parties. I shall ruin my figure,” she went on, looking 
with satisfaction at her shapely outlines. 

"Are the cocktail parties important?” he asked. 

"Don’t be cynical,” she replied. "If one’s friends do all 
these things you have to join in or else you arc very soon 
forgotten, and that wouldn’t be any fun.” 

"So you chucked the dinner?” 

She nodded. 

"I had some caviar and bortsch with Freddie Dennison at 
a new Russian place,” she ctmfided. "We went on there 
from Judith’s cocktail party. It was nearly nine, then.” 

"Freddie Dennison,” he repeated. "I saw his horse lost 
yesterday.” 

“How did you know? You don’t read the racing news.” 

"Not as a rule. As soon as your father explained that 
you v/anted to sec me very urgently, though, I looked 
it up.” 

"Oh, be a little sympathetic,” she begged. "Did you ever 
know such rotten luck? He only lost by a head, and I 
backed him to win only. Freddie lost a packet.” 

"And you?” 

"More than I could afford. It was not that alone 1 wanted 
to see you about, though. 1 really am in a hole, Nigel.” 

He nodded. 

"How much?” 

"Don't be brutal, Remem^ •‘‘r wc may possibly be mar- 
ried some day, and that at | resent 1 should be your one 
thought in life. Cultivate a little sympathy. When I tell you 
that 1 am in a hole try and imagine whar it must feel like 
to have an o\erdraft at the bank and not to know where 
your next shilling is coming from.” 

"I think I can guess ” he replied. "It is coming 
from me.” 

"Of course,” she went on, crossing her legs and settling 
down a little moic comfortably in her chair, "I don’t sup- 
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pose it is really the thing to do — to borrow from your 
fiance. What do you think about it, Nigel?” 

"I have no convictions.” 

She threw away the stump of her cigarette and lit an- 
other. 

**Well, someone must help me out. I think I have screwed 
the last possible cheque out of Dad, and Aunt Harriet is 
lost somewhere in Austria and won’t answer letters, and for 
the first time in his life Ben has written me a perfectly 
beastly formal notice that my betting account is very much 
overdue.” 

"How much?” Beverley repeated. 

The coffee was brought in and placed upon the table by 
his side. Beverley prepared it and took a liqueur glass full 
of brandy. Lady Ursula held out her hand, glancing up for 
a moment from the half -sheet of notepaper on which she 
was scribbling. 

"A little brandy, Nigel, please,” she begged.^'Tour it out 
for me, will you? That’s right. If anyone rings up, Annette, 
don’t put them through — not for a quarter of an hour.” 

"Very good, m'lady.” 

The girl left the room, handing over the tray to the wait- 
ing footman. Lady Ursula continued her task with the 
figures. A few minutes later she brought it to a conclusion. 

"Nigel,” she acknowledged, having glanced at it care- 
fully, "I am really — yes, I am really ashamed of myself. 
Not that it is my fault,” she went on. "One must have 
clothes. One must have one’s bets. Everything is so terribly 
expensive nowadays.” 

"How much?” he asked once more. 

"Well, it’s awful to tell you how much I owe that's 
urgent,” she confessed. "There’s twenty-four hundred 
pounds I must pay Ben to-morrow morning, and there’s 
another thirty-five hundred people are pressing me for.” 
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**Making in all,” he said without flinching, '^fifty-nine 
hundred.” 

"I suppose so.” 

He drew a thin private chequebook from his pocket, 
opened it and wrote rapidly. She rested her hand upon his 
shoulder and leaned over him while he wrote. 

'Nearer,” she murmured with a little sigh of satisfaction. 
"How nice of you, Nigel. I could not possibly have given 
Ben your cheque, and I would much rather pay the others 
with my own. You are really sure this doesn’t inconvenience 
you?” 

“Not materially,” he replied. “There you are, Ursula.” 

He handed it across. She put her other arm around his 
neck. 

"You don’t want even a kiss?” she asked him, with a 
really very seductive smile. 

He escaped gracefully. He was careful not to push her 
away but he sank a little farther back in his own chair. 

"Not just yet, Ursula,” he said. "I am going to ask you a 
question first.” 

“Well?” 

“1^)0 you mind very much if I don’t marry you?” 

The little flash of gratitude which had softened her face 
faded. She remained surprised. She drew ver) slowly away. 

“Do you mean that, Nigel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Because of this?” 

She pointed to the chequebook. 

“Not altogether.” 

“You have been listening to stories about me?” 

"I seldom meet any of your set,” lu* reminded her, "On 
such occasions as 1 have I thi d: it is well known that I do 
not listen to gossip.” 

"People have talked about me,” she acknowledged. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

*'That happens, no doubt, amongst your friends.” 

**What they have said is not true.” 

**I am glad to hear it.” 

*'You mean really that you wish to break it off?” 

“I do,” he repeated. *'If I thought that you minded the 
least bit in the world, Ursula, I should be more apologetic. 
As it is, I feel sure that I am not hurting you and from 
the selfish point of view I know quite well that I shall get 
over It. I was never a marrying man, you know, Ursula. 
On the other hand, I have leanings towards domesticity.” 

"Well, domesticity does come into married life, doesn’t 
it?” 

He shook his head. 

"Not from your standpoint or that of your friends,” he 
answered. "That doesn’t matter. I am not sneaking harshly, 
really. I still imagine it would be very dcligliiiul to have 
you receive mv guests and you would wcar^yc'Ui clotlics 
and your jewels in a manner which would rt fleet great 
credit on my tiste, but you see I am not sure that that is 
all one should ex ?cct from the woman one tdvts — don’t 
think I am vltmg sentimental — into one’s heart. There 
must be other things in life. If ever I marry I shall try and 
find them.” 

"Stupid!” she exclaimed. 

"Unfashionable, rather,” he corrected. "Am how, there 
is a mighty past, you know, Ursula, of fiction, of literature, 
of cverv sort of poetry, which suggests other possibilities.” 

"Have you gone crazy, Nigel?” she asked wondcringly. 
"I have nevei heard you talk like this.” 

"I am not sure,” lie replied, "that we have ever had the 
opportunity for serious conversation.” 

"Is it too late?” she asked after a moment’s hesitation. 

"It is too late.” 

She held out the cheque. 
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“Of course I could not take this,” she said. 

“Will you please remember that this is the first request I 
have ever made to you and it will probably be the last?” 
he answered earnestly. “Keep it, Ursula. What has hap- 
pened is my fault as much as yours. My thoughts have been 
in other places than the places where you live, just as your 
thoughts have never wandered round the byways of my life. 
It would have been most unsuitable if they had. There is 
no such thing as beginning again, Ursula. We should have 
had to start the whole affair differently if it had been meant 
to live.” 

“There is someone else?” 

For a single moment he hesitated. 

“There is no one else,” he told her, “but some accident, 
some chance in life has brought something into my mind 
— was it an inspiration or a fancy? — that there is a joy 
in life which is very easily neglected. We neglected it. We 
never rook any account of it that I can remember, and we 
have gone on too long to drag it Into existence now.” 

“Too long for you to feel anything of that sort for me?” 
she asked with a faint note of wistfulness in her tone. 

“It is too late,” he admitted. 

“You mean it — about the cheque?” 

“T moan it very scuously, and I beg you, Ursula, not to 
disappoint mo in this one thing. You were grateful to me 
when I gasc you your first pj sent. I shall be just as grate- 
ful to you if you put that cheque into your bank and think 
no more about it. Come, we are friends?” 

He put out his hand. She accepted it without the slight- 
est hesitation. 

“I always said that you were a queer fellow, Nigel.” 

He laughed. 

“Ring the bell, dear,” he begged. “The pompous Groves 
shall show me out.” 

She walked with him to the door, her arm through his. 
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**Will this make any difference to Dad?” she asked. '*Shall 
you turn him off the board of your company?” 

''Don’t be absurd,” he protested. “He is the most pictur- 
esque figure wc have on it and I really think that in time 
he would begin to understand a httle about the business 
if he cared to give his mind to it.” 

"I am grateful to you for that, anyhow,” she said. "He 
would nc\ci forgive me if you were really angry.” 

They watched the butler mounting the stairs. He turned 
back towaids her. 

"My last word of advice,” he half -whispered ii her car: 
"Don’t mairy hieddie Dennison. Cut him out altogether. 
He’s a bad friend and he would make a bad husband.” 

She loaned oser the banisters and treated him to a little 
grimace. After that she threw him an airy kiss and after 
that went bick to her sitting-room, sat omc more in her 
chair and asi eJ herself whether she was glad or sorry. There 
was an unusual hot feeling about her eves, fie seemed to 
have left some atmosphere m the loom which she scarcely 
recognised. She crumpled her handkci chief up in her 
fingers. 

"What a tool I ha\r been!” she murmuiod, and at that 
moment she re illy meant it. 

It was one of Nigel Beverley’s fancies in life to drive him- 
self about London so far as possible. Lor a moment or two 
he sat in tht diiving seat ol his coupe, after he had flashed 
on the lights and Groves, having bidden him a respectful 
good-night, had disappeared up the broad steps. He sat 
with his thumb hovering over the starting button in a curi- 
ous fit of indecision. There was his club in St. James’s 
Street, there were his rooms in the Albany — both quite 
close. Suddenly he made up his mind. He drove slowly into 
Bond Street, turned to the right down Piccadilly, to the 
left again past Buckingham Palace, and then down a long 
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Straggling thoroughfare into the purlieus of Chelsea and 
into that street with its high lodging houses where Marya 
of Mauranesco had her temporary abode. He reached the 
end building almost at crawling pace, swung his car round 
and brought it to a standstill on the farther side of the 
cross-road. Then he turned out all the lights except the 
small side ones, lit a cigarette and glanced once more at the 
time. The brackish odour of the Thames was in his nostrils, 
the tops of the bordering elm trees in the gardens were 
swaying slightly in the south wind. He sat motionless in 
the driving seat and he asked himself why he had come. 
Vaguely he krew. There were only faint ideas in hi« mind, 
however. None of them had taken shape. He knew very 
well what he was waiting for but he had not the faintest 
idea what he should do when the time came. It was that 
still, quiet figure w«th its strange sense of detachment that 
he wanted to see. He hid kept away from the Germanic. 
It had been an effort. It had been too lite for the Grill 
Room when ht had lelt Portington House and he had not 
changed, lie was not even sure that he wanted to speak to 
her. He )ust wanted to be sure that she was there. 

A policeman passed and looked at him curiously. A Rolls- 
Royce car, however is seldom affected by the doubtful 
world and the constable ventured upon a salute. There 
were very few passers-by and presently a soft dii^zle of 
ram begin to fall, covering the pavements and pattering 
gently against the leaves of the trees. Beverley let down 
the window and drew a long breath. Since the rain there 
seemed to be a new freshness in the night air. Big Ben struck 
twelve and in due course half -pass then from where 
he sat he saw the two figures for which he waited step off 
an omnibus at the top of the ^ eet and come slowly down. 
Marya was walking a yard or so ahead, behind her the 
clumsy stout figure cf Suka with a strangely shaped black 
bonnet tied upon her head. Marya was carrying her own 
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violin case, and Suka a large brown-paper parcel. Neither 
had an umbrella or seemed to be taking any notice of the 
rain. They passed underneath one of the electric light 
standards and a sudden strange idea disturbed Beverley. 
They walked in a cloud of tragedy, these two — the strange, 
remote girl and the bulky old woman struggling with her 
load. They were not talking to one another. Marya pre- 
served always that slight lead, and the woman rolled after 
her. But something had happened. . . . Beverley won- 
dered afterwards whethci , if it had not been for that curi- 
ous premonition for which he could in no way account, he 
would not have sat quietly in his place and watched her 
even though there was longing in his eves and a curious, 
unfamiliar flutter of his heart as she stood by whilst Suka 
thrust the key into the front door and passed in to that 
dark fortrcss-like building — out of ‘'ight. lost He rcilly 
believed that if Maiya had followed lur clojcly and also 
disappeared, he would have dnseii awav content with his 
brief vision. Marya, however, by chiiue hngeted for a mo- 
ment; and this new foreboding which had ti! cn possession 
of him was «?tronger even than his stubborn will. He stepped 
lightly out of the car, crossed the road and stood upon the 
pavement within a tew feet of Mar^a. He <rood with his 
hat in his hand and he was very ncir the tl( etne-hght 
standard. Sk swuns: round, her head a httle iipt iised, and 
looked at him questionmgl) at first and then witli a sudden 
relief. 

M^urancsco,” he said, ^'may 1 speak to you for 
just a moment?” 

He knew in those few seconds that his premcmition had 
been a true or c. There was proof of it in her nervous start, 
that first wary look in her eves as she raised them to his. 

‘*You!” she exclaimed. "Why are you here? Speak to me 
— I do not understand. Why are you here?” 
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"I cannot tell you,” he admitted. **I had an idea that 
you wanted me.” 

"It is strange, that,” she said wonderingly. "Tell me why 
you have come, please, because I am a little frightened.” 

Notwithstanding the unchanging quiet of- her tone, he 
knew that she was speaking the truth. His own curious 
lapse into a confused state of living passed. 

"Marya,” he said, "you know quite well that you have 
nothing to fear from me. I took a little drive on my way 
home — see, there’s my car. 1 had a fancy to see you come 
home to-nighi, and to knov." that all was well with 3'^ou.” 

"You ha\e not seen Lord Portington?” 

"Not to-night. I have come from Portington House. He 
was not there,” 

She loaned tlic violin case which she had been carrying 
against the r.r'hng. 'Hie door was suddenly puHcd wide 
open. Suka *^tood there upon the threshold looking out upon 
them. Her dark face, with the beetling eyebrows drawn 
together ik>w in a frown of anger, was curiously forbid- 
ding. She spoke rapidly to Marya in their own language. 
Marya answered. There was a touch of hauteur in her ges- 
ture as she pointed to the violin case, waved her away and 
turned to 

"You will walk with me a few steps — yes? — so far, 
perhaps, as the river? 1 have something to speak to you.” 
he agreed. 

TIjc woman Khind them picked up the \IoHn case, glow- 
ered for a minute at Beverley and re-entered the building. 

"f had med ol vou tc»-night,” the girl said as they wilked 
vide by side. "You have vpoken tc me like a friend. You 
must du something for me.” 

"T will do anything in my p wer,” he told her. "It will 
give me great pleasure.” 

"I humiliate myself that I ask but there is no one else,” 
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she continued. **I have been told to leave the Germanic, Mr. 
Beverley. They do not wish me there any longer. They did 
not offer me money for the nights I have played this week ; 
I could not ask them for it. You must please give Suka and 
me tickets for our journey back. I do not mind if it is in 
a cattle truck. Wc must get away.*’ 

Beverley looked down at hei and there was an immense 
compassion in his heart, a compassion which he feared 
wholly to show. 

"Nothing,” he assured her, "could be easier than that. I 
will pay your bills here, I will pack you into the fain with 
Suka and I will send you home if that must be. Or if things 
continue to go ill there,” he added with a little smile, "I 
might ttke you up into the clouds in my own plane and fly 
there. The Government of your country is behaving \ery 
strangely and I may have to go to Klast.” 

"I am ashamed,” she said quietly. 

•^Why?” he asked. 

"1 am ashamed that you are so kind.” 

"But that is folly. I have a kind feeling for you, Marya 
Mauranesco, if you like me to put it like that. I am a man 
and you are a girl, it is true; but I am very, very much 
older than you. If yon are in trouble it is quite right that 1 
should help. Now tell me, why arc you going home and why 
did you ask me if I had seen Lord Portiiigion?” 

"It is very stupid,” she said. "I must isk you to walk 
for a minute or two before I speak, then I tell >ou.” 

He half-looked at her and looked away agun imme- 
diately, lor he had seen the glistening of rears in her etes. 
He was miseiable and vet cuiiously haDpy. They had 
reached the corner of the sticet and she hesitated. He 
checked his first impulse to touch her arm. 

"We go a little way along there,” he pointed (uit, "and 
we reach the Embankment. We can watch the lights for a 
minute or two and you can tell me what has happened. But 
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there is no hurry. I do not forget that you are struggling 
to say things in a different language. Very clever,” he went 
on, amazed to find that the fingers which drew out his 
cigarette case were trembling a little. “I remember having 
to order ordinary things in France when I wasi sent there as 
a schoolboy. It took me a long time to search my mind for 
the words. Here, where everything — life as well as the city 
and the people — is strange to you, it must be terribly diffi- 
cult. . . . Now wc cross the road. I know you do not mind 
my smoking,” he added, quite unconscious of the fact that 
his cigarette was already out. "We follow this railing a little 
way and we come to the river. Then you will begin to feel 
at home and you will tell me what this foolish thing is.” 

"You must not be so kind to me,” she pleaded. "It — it 
hurts.” 

"Not so much as your throat will in the morning,” he 
told her as they faced the damp breeze. "Here, put this 
round your neck.” 

1 le took the silk mufUcr from his pocket and handed 11 to 
her. She twisted it round her throat. They moved on in 
silence until they reached the Embankment. He led her 
across the road. They leaned over the pirapet, watching for 
a moment the lights on the other side. The rain had almost 
ceased to fall and tiie stars were visible overhead through 
the grey lacework of filmy clouds. The breeze had dropped 
to a faint sighing amongst tl v leaves of the trees behind. 

"You are very understanding,” she said. "If I could talk 
my own tongue it would be easier. I expect I was stupid 
but to-night I played as usual and I saw that Lord Port- 
ington was there with some friends. There were two ladies 
whom I did not know and two men, one of whom arrived 
late. Lord Portiiigton asked ' to come and speak with 
them in the interval and I went. I am so anxious,” she went 
on after a moment’s pause, "not to say anything which 
will hurt you who are so kind, Mr. Beverley, but Lord 
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Portington said something which I did not understand 
when he came to fetch me, and he held my arm, which I 
do not like, and he did not introduce me formally to his 
friends. There was one, the gentleman who came late — a 
Mr. Dennison did they call him? — who filled my glass and 
who I think had had too much to drink. I moved my chair 
a little farther away and he said something.'* 

"You do not wish to repeal it?” Beverley asked as she 
hesitated. 

She looked up at him. 

"Do you mind? He should not have said it to me. I could 
not stay there. I got up and I am afraid I forgot my man- 
ners, too, for I said nothing. I went away. After the next 
interval Lord Portington started to come up and I left 
off playing. I could not help it. Then presently the manager 
came and he was angry. He told me when I was leaving 
that I need not come again, that if I could not be civil to 
his clients I was useless to him. He gave me no money. He 
said nothing but that 1 was not to come igainT We left the 
place, Suka and I, after it was over — we came out by die 
back entrance and wc got iiuo a bus and drove home and I 
was thinking as I walked down this street that it was very 
difficult for me to know what to do, and when I saw you — 
well, f thought of something that Sister Georgina once told 
me about inv.sible angels — 1 shall not tell you what it was, 
but it was woixiertui that you were there.” 

"I am very gl ’ J that J was,” he smiled, still conscious 
of the volcano which flamed at his side. "You arc much too 
young, Marva, to be alone at these places.” 

"You think, I am sure, that I did not iiavc good man- 
ners,” she said wistfully. 

*'My dear child,” he remonstrated, and this time he al- 
lowed a little of the natural feeling to creep into his tone, 
"if I bad had a daughter or a sister in your place I should 
have been proud for her to have done exactly what you did. 
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It is perhaps fortunate for you that you have a friend, and 
I feel that it is more fortunate for me that I happened to 
drive down this way to-night. Now we will walk back. I 
will have a word with your Suka. I feel sure she will under- 
stand my indifterent French because I heard her begin to 
talk to you in that language. You will go up to bed and 
forget all about it, and to-morrow I will either send you a 
letter or I will ask you to come down into the City and see 
me. I want badlv to find someone who comes from Orlac 
and you are just that person. You will be able to tell me all 
I want to know. It will be very useful to me indeed if you 
will tell me just a few things.*’ 

'*If I thought I could help you — ” she began. 

'*Well, wc voll speak of that.” he interrupted. ''Don’t try 
to talk, yourself, much more to-night. Just lie down and 
go to sleep as sion as you can. I am very happv, Marya 
Miarancseo, to b<' voiir guardian or your elderly friend or 
whatever sou like to think of me as, and I shall hive only 
one question mo:<‘ to ask you. Would >ou rather have 
those tiel^Lts leu Klast or would vou rather that the man- 
ager of Ci^rn-* inic ip ilogiscd to yon, asked >(>u to stay 
on a little lon;,LT, miJ agreed that 3 ou should not be asked 
to spe'k to UiV 01 his pitions again?” 

"1 should like at,” she snd eigerly but almost under 
her brcith 'I shou a M.c that Ksi.” 

"I don’t think tliat there wJl be the slightest dilliculty.” 

They rcichcd the mam mtrance to the flats As they 
came to a jnomctinry standstill outside, the d >or opened 
and Suka a opened. 

"Vou would id.c to come in?” Marya asked a little shyly. 
'T do nut quite kno a vdicro there is — ” 

"Of cuji'c I would not hke to come in,” he inter- 
rupted. "My dear child, SuK ‘"in stay and speak to me here 
for a moment and you run along. You shake hands with me 
and to-morrow we will meet sometime or I will write you a 
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letter, but everything will be all right, remember. Sleq^ 
well!” 

Not a note of what he was feeling, not a sign of that 
ridiculous turmoil of which he was half-ashamcd and in 
which he still found a queer new pleasure . . . She gave 
him her icy-cold fingers. He touched them for a moment 
lightly, then he waved her away and called Suka to him. 

**Madame,” he said, "I think I heard you speak French?” 
speak some French,” the woman answered sus- 
piciously. 

"Your young mistress,” Beverley continued, "is in some 
trouble. She does not understand the class of people at the 
Germanic and I am pleased to be in a position to help her. 
It is possible she may leave to-morrow, it is possible she 
may stay. If she leaves I will send you railway tickets to 
take you both back. If she stays you must take care of this 
money for her to pay anything there is to be paid here and 
I will settle with her friends in Orlac later on. I am the 
owner of property in Klast, Madame, and your^oung mis- 
tress brought me messages from her brother. It is perfectly 
in order tliat I should help her until things go better.” 

"It may be as you say. Monsieur,” the woman answered 
rather more graciously, "but I do not think that Made- 
moiselle would permit me to accept this money.” 

"You are accepting nothing,” Beverley told her a little 
curtly. "I ask you to take care of it so that you may not 
be left without money in a strange country. it if neces- 
sary or keep it till I see you again. It is possible that I shall 
have considerable business transactions with Mademoiselle's 
brother, if that makes you feel any better about it. Now go 
and sec after your mistress.” 

The woman recognised the voice of authority. Perhaps, 
too, she had understanding. She drew a little sigh of relief. 

"Monsieur is very kind,” she acknowledged. "Made- 
moiselle is young, she knows nothing of life and it is a great 
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responsibility for me. I am afraid to be alone with her 
sometimes, although — 

**You are frightened whhout a cause, Madame,” he in- 
terrupted. ’'Mademoiselle is right to keep to herself and you 
will find that she very soon has friends. Good night.” 

Suka dropped him a little curtsy. 

"Good night, Monsieur.” 

Beverley started his car and drove to the Albany. He 
made his way to his sitting-room, helped himself to a 
whisky-and-soda and sent his servant to bed. He looked 
round his very comfortable and luxurious den with a queer 
feeling of nonfamiliarity, then he laughed softly to him- 
self. Everything was just the same except himself. 



CHAPTER Xin 


Miss DtNT entered Nigel Beverley’s office the next morn- 
ing at an early hour unannounced, as in times of stress 
she was privileged to do. She touched one of the three tele- 
phones upon his desk and laid her hand upon the receiver. 

"'Paris calling,” she said. very mysiciious gentleman 
to speak to you personally — at once. Baron Gcnetter he 
told me his name was, or something like it.” 

Beverley looked up from the stack of letters which he 
had been busy running through, and held out hjs hand for 
the receivei. 

"Beverley speaking,” he announced. "Who is it?” 

"Gcnciter. You remember, Mr. Beverley? Secretary to 
Mr. Nicolas. Please do not forget the incoguiio.” 

"That’s all right,” Beverley agreed, "What do you w^ant?” 

“This is a personal call from me to you, sir. I was much 
struck bv the way you handled a certain piece of business 
over bere some days ago. I am telephoning to ^ ou urgently 
to make an unusual request. In your own interests a is im- 
portant that you should be on the spot here at once — im- 
mediately-” 

“As senous as all that, is it?” 

"I can assure you that it is of the utmost importance. 
I give you now a piece of excellent advice. It is for your 
good. It comes from one who wishes you well. Pay a visit 
upon Mr. Nicolas to-day. Omit all mention of my name. 
Qmit all mention of my having telephoned. The morning 
newspapers will afford you sufficient excuse.” 

Beverley’s eyes wandered across the oflSce to the clock. 

“It is now,” he said, "'nine o’clock. There is a plane 
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from Croydon at eleven. I shall be in Paris — not 
Le Bourget, I mean at the Ritz Hotel — at quarter past 
one. Will you make sure of Mr. Nicolas being there and 
prepared to receive me, for I must be back here this after- 
noon?*' 

"It is already arranged/* was the joyful reply. "Mr. Nico- 
las will be here waiting to receive another visitor. It is I 
alone who know that the other visitor has postponed his 
call. When you arrive you will appreciate the need for 
this haste. ... Till we meet, sir." 

Beverley laid down the receiver. 

"A trifle annoying/’ he said thoughtfully as he turned to 
his secretary, "but I must certainly go. As a matter of fact/* 
he went on, * there’s no man I want to have a few words 
with more urgently than the gentleman calling himself 
Mr. Nicolas." 

"Oilac?" Miss Dent asked cautiously. 

Her chief nodded. 

"There will be a stand-up fight between half a dozen of 
us within the course of the next week or two," he con- 
fided. "A great J^al depends upon oui friend, Mr, Nicolas. 
I wish to heaven he would pack up and get ba( k to his own 
couAtiy. Miss Dent," he went on, "g > through these letters 
a second time. Anything very importint 111 deal wi^h at 
sr: o’clock, or as soo i as 1 get back. Teh phone through and 
be sure I have accoxiimt'dation this morning, and book me 
back on th(‘ itiernoon boat/ 

"Arc there aio" docuinent.> vou will require tt take with 
you?" Miss Dent asked, reaching down a small despatch 
case from the shell. 

Beverley shook his head. He was already struggling into 
his coat. 

"I have everything in my head, thanks," he replied. . . . 
"French money, passport, carte dUdcntite and a cheque- 
book?** 
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**A11 these are ready In this case, sir,** she pointed out, 
touching one of the compartments- ”I am also putting in 
the Times and the Fwancial News of this morning, your 
cigarette case and a flask.** 

"Capital,” he approved. "Wait here until I return this 
afternoon, Miss Dent. Answer any enquiries by saying that 
I am out of town on business — away for the day, in fact. 
I would prefer that even Loid Portington didn’t know 
exactly where I was.” 

"I quite understand, sir,** the girl assured him. 

Beverley took the inside seat in his Rolls— Royce coupe 
which was waiting outside. His brain was a little too acLi\e 
for complicated driving. 

"I want to call at the office of the managing d'rector of 
the Germanic,” he told the chauffeur, "it is next door to 
the restaurant,” 

Their progress was none too rapid. The usutl surge of 
morning traffic was sweeping into the City fioin outsije. 
In about twenty minutes Beverley reached his destination. 
The man whom he wished to see — Sii Samnd Jacobson 
— kept him waitii g only a few seconds and offered him a 
warm w'clcomc. 

"Sir Samuel,” Beverley explained, "1 am here to ask you 
a favour.” 

"My dear fellow — *’ 

"I know you will grant it if you can,” the oilier inter- 
rupted. "Forgive me if I hurry. I ha\c to catch this morn- 
ing’s plane for Le Bourgtt. Oif to Paris for an hour or two. 
There was a slight incident — I don’t suppose vou have 
even heard of it — in your restaurant last night. You have 
a young lady violinist from Oilac playing there. Orlac is 
a country in which T am interested.” 

"Quite true,” Sir Samuel admitted. "She plays remark- 
ably well but not quite in the style to which my restaurant 
habitues are accustomed.** 
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*'Never mind that,” Beverley went on. "The matter is 
really insignificant, but here it is. The young lady was 
asked to join a party last night. She speaks very little Fiig- 
lish, she is of gentle birth, just out of a convent, she either 
understood or misunderstood something said to her by one 
of the guests. She refused to sit down at the table and went 
back to the musicians. She behaved as I consider quite prop- 
erly. The manager of the restaurant — I forget his name, 
Hudson, I think — dismissed her. He didn’t even pay her 
for the broken week.” 

"My dear Mr. Beverley,” Sir Samuel protested, *T can 
scarcely believe this.” 

"It is absolutely true,” Beverley said, "word for word. 
My interest in the young lady exists because, as you know, 
the company of which I am managing director owns the 
Klast Mine which is situated in Orlac and I have many 
friends in the country. The young lady in question is not 
exactly a protegee of mine, but I have a great interest in 
her and a great admiration for her character and deport- 
ment. She is badly hurt and I want you to smooth things 
down. She should have a letter of apology from Hudson 
this morning by one o’clock and be begged to resume her 
place in the orchcstia to-night. You can Jet it go at that, if 
you like, for the moment, and I will come in and see you 
again. Here is her address. The letter must be sent this 
morning by special messenger or the girl will be going back 
to Orlac.” 

Sir Samuel held out liis hrnd. 

"My dear fellow,” he said as be took the card and laid 
it on his desk. "I only wish that every favour I am asked 
was as easy to grant. You can board your plane — by the 
by, you have not too much time — with an easy conscience. 
The thing is done.” 

"Good man. I will see you during the week,” his visitor 
promised, picking up his hat. 
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Beverley reached Croydon with ten minutes to spare. 
An emissary from the office was there with his ticket and a 
few notes of no great importance from Miss Dent. He took 
his place and at twenty-past one he was ushered down the 
broad corridor which stretched from the lift to the private 
suite of Nicolas at the Ritz Hotel, and into the small ante- 
room where he found Genetter awaiting his arrival. 

**lt is good work, this of yoprs,” the latter said, smiling 
and rubbing his hands. scarcely ventured to hope that 
you would catch this morning’s plane. His Majesty knows 
already of your proposed visit.” 

*'And Madame?” Beverley asked. '*She remains?” 

Genetter indulged in a little grimace. 

"Still here,” he said. "Nothing will move her till the 
money runs out. We are all packed up for our reiurn. There 
is trouble in Orlac.” 

"Change of government?” 

"More than that,” Genetter went on. "You will hear in 
a minute or two. Remember, you come as an iiTquirer. You 
have heard disturbing rumours.” 

The door of the inner apartment was suddenly opened 
and Nicolas came out. As usual he appeared in the best of 
health and spirits, and was carefully dressed for a prom- 
enade in the Bois before luncheon. He shook hands warmly 
with Beverley, took him by the arm and led him to a di\an. 

"Leave us, Genetter,” he instructed. "See that we arc not 
disturbed.” 

"Your Majesty has had disquieting news from Orlac, the 
Baron tells me,” Beverley began. 

"Majesty be hanged,” was the irritated reply. "I am not 
at all sure I shall be a king to-morrow, an>how, but until 
then do not forget my incognito.” 

"I apologise, sir.” 

"You have seen this morning’s papers?” 

"I have,” Beverley acknowledged. "Read the Times com- 
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ing over in the plane. Sorry I never listen-in to the radio. 
Lavaroko has resigned and you are in for a general election, 
which seems to be going in favour of the communists.” 

"That is right,” Nicolas admitted. "It is very inconven- 
ient, for it means that no money will reach me for at least 
a week. Apart from that, Lavaroko urgently wishes me to 
return and face the question which, although it has not 
been openly discussed, is at the bottom of the trouble.” 

"What is it all about?” Beverley asked. 

"The party of the Left,” Nicolas confided, "have de- 
manded either that the accounts of the Klast Mine and our 
financial connection with it be published, or that the charter 
granted to the company be revoked. Lavaroko has res’gncd 
but there are persistent rumours that he is in secret sym- 
pathy with the party of the Left and that the crisis was 
entirely engineered by him.” 

"Pcifcctly breathless the wav you people conduct your 
political upheavals,” Beverley observed. 

"They lose no time,” Nicolas admitted. "The elections 
for the new House of Assembly arc now taking place all 
over Orlac and if the Left get in I am to be called upon to 
withdraw my charter, and all royalties recched from the 
mine are to be devoted towards the national expenditure.” 

"Sounds MvC Optra boulfe,” Beverlev remarked. "If the 
King has granted tlic cliaiter lO the people who have sunk 
the mine on C’rown 1 ands, and the acting Prime Minister of 
the country ha:> latiried it, h w on earth cm any succeeding 
Parliament undo v hat has bum done? Furthermore, even if 
a fresh Premier comes into office, the same King remains.” 

Nicolas coughed slightly. 

"Yes, the same King,” he assented. "But for how long? 
If Lavaroko gets in again and refuses to withdraw the 
charter he will be assassinated and it does not really make 
much dilfcrence whether he withdraws it or not, because 
sooner or later there will be a change of government, the 
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new Premier will issue a decree of nullification; and al* 
though the land belonged to me, if I do not withdraw my 
charter they will call upon me to abdicate.” 

"Great fun you are having over there,” Beverley ob- 
served. 

"Well, Fm glad to see you accept bad news like this with- 
out flinching,” the King rcmarl ed with a momentary gleam 
of admiration in his eyes. "You always were a man, though, 
Beverley. I wish I had a Prime Minister like you.” 

"I wish I were your Prime Minister, sir — for a week or 
two,” was the dry rejoinder. "I should try to set things 
straight for you. It seems to me that Orlac is asking for 
trouble.” 

"That is what I feel,” Nicolas agreed. "The more I 
breathe the air of Paris just now the less inclined I feel to 
go back and try what things are like in Oilac.” 

"I am not sure,” Beverley said, "that I blame you. How- 
ever, there might be conditions under which it would be 
better for you to return. Will you pardon me if I make a 
suggestion which is not immediately to the point?” 

"Pray do,” the other invited courteously. 

"We had a pleasant voyage over this morning,” Bev- 
erley continued, "but we met with a great many of what I 
think they call pockets of air. I feel shaken.” 

Nicolas’ face shone with sympathy. He touched the bell. 

"A blissful idea,” he declared. "Two double Martinis, 
Pierre,” he ordered from his chamberlain. "Make them your- 
self half-and-half, plenty of ice and shaken — you know — 
really shaken.” 

Beverley drew a sigh of relief. 

"I feel better already,” he said. "There arc further and 
very serious omplications in this matter, as I expect you 
realise, sir.” 

Nicolas stroked his chin and looked doubtfully at his 
visitor. 
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he remarked, *'of course another little question 
has cropped up — ” 

very important question I call it/* Beverley inter- 
rupted. 

"That terrible person — the lisping German with prom- 
inent fiont teeth and unpleasant appearance generally — 
started it/’ Nicolas continued, "and by some mistake of 
Genetter’s I granted him an audience. T heard a few words 
of what he had to say and out he went. He seems to be one 
of these fellows, though, who work underground for their 
country — more or less spies, of course, and a mischievous 
breed at that. The authorities in Berlin have taken the 
thing up now however. Tliey do not like your people hav- 
ing this mine, Beserley. They think }o\i are getting more 
than your fair share of that stuff they use for blending 
with magnesium.” 

"They have been worr) ing about that for a long time,” 
Beverley assented. 

"I understand from Genctter,” Nicolas went on, "that 
we are likely to hear more about this question of supply. 
Have you heard any more about the rumour of bauxite 
having been found in another part of the kingdom?” 

"Nothing definite/’ Beverley acknowledged. 

"You have none to spare from your own mine, I sup- 
pose?” 

"Not an ounce,” was the cool but very firm reply. "We 
have a hundred thousand tons’ contract for the British 
Government. If the Germans do not already know that 
they have guessed it long ago.” 

"Awkward,” Nicolas murmured "Very awkward.” 

"It simply means that Germany will have to look else- 
where foi her stock of bauxite,” Beverley continued. 

Nicolas was silent for a mo^icnt. 

"Supposing it should turn out that the specimen the 
young man Mauranesco’s sister brought to you really in- 
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dicates the presence of bauxite in another part of the king- 
dom?’* he asked. 

"That would be very interesting, of course/* Beverley 
replied, "but it would scarcely affect our position. If it was 
discovered on Crown Lands I have already the concession. 
If it is not we have your influence and your undertaking 
not to sign a concession in f a^ our of any other nation. For 
your sake, sir, I hope that if it is a genuine find it is on your 
own lands. Even deducting the amount payable to the 
State, it would mean a considerable increase to Your Maj- 
esty’s income.” 

"Badly wanted, Mr. Beverley, I can assure you, ’ Nicolas 
declared. "1 had hoped that your unexpected visit this 
morning meant that a further store of bauxite had been 
discovered, that it was on Crown Lands and that you were 
prepared to make a further advance.” 

Beverley smiled. 

"Isn’t that just a little super-optimistic, sy?” he ven- 
tured. "So far, we have no direct evidence that any further 
stock of bauxite exists in the country. The ongni of the 
specimen brought by Marya Maurantsco remains unknown. 
Even if it should oc traced, it will become a giavc question 
as to whether it exists in sufficient quantities to go to the 
very gicat expense of mining for it.” 

"This man Ireyer,” Nicolas observed, "most impudently 
declined to disclose the whexeaboiits of the stuff but he was 
willing to swear himself black in the face that aMauranesco 
knew where Jt existed.” 

"So shall VC in a veiy short time/’ Beverley declared. 

"Just so. Now, Mr. Beverley/’ the other W4.ut on, as a 
waiter made tentative entrance, "we will finish the contents 
of that shaker togfther. Afterwards I am going to ask you 
one more point-blank question.** 

Beverley allowed his glass to be filled. As soon as the 
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waiter had taken his leave Nicolas threw himself into an 
easy chair and with his hands in his trousers’ pockets as- 
sumed an attitude of complete bonhomie, 

*'Mr. Beverley,” he said, ‘'being a king is sometimes the 
devil of a business, but it docs not make a business man. I 
have been interested in studying your methods. I approve 
of them. I am about to imitate them. When you want to 
know something you ask a plain question. I am now going 
to ask you one. Precisely why have you come over here to 
see me?” 

“Capital!” Beverley exclaimed. “I came over to ask you, 
sir, exactly what your attitude will be supposing the elec- 
tion now pro' ceding in Orlac should return to power the 
extreme Left political party and they attempt to upset the 
concession granted by Lavaroko and yourself to my firm. 
1 also thoucht I would take the liberty of reminding you 
of that last charter by which you have undertaken to sign 
no other concession, even though 'vour Government might 
present it for your approval. In plain words, I wij»h to make 
absolatelv certain th«it the position of the Klast Mine re- 
mains and will remain unassailable.” 

"Admirably pui,” Nicolas appro\ed. “I will answer you 
in the same manner, Mr. Beverley. I shall resist to my last 
breath anv change in the charter or the concession of the 
present Klasi Mine. I Iiold by my concession and I pro- 
nounce the illegahiy of any attempt on the part of the new 
Government to interfere with the charter granted to your 
company. I shall refuse also to sign a new concession, if the 
bauxite be disco\cred in any other part of my kingdom, 
to anyone except yourself; and if it is upon my lands I 
shall carry out my agreement to sign a concession for your 
company.” 

"That is what 1 imagined v\*uld be your reply, sir. For- 
give me if I strike the nail once more upon the head. When 
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you say that you will resist to your last breath any attempt 
to alter the charter given to my company, what precisely 
do you mean by that?” 

Nicolas stiffened a little, 

”1 shall go so far,” he said, “as to risk assassination or 
deposition. Can a man say more than that, Mr Beverley? 
Bloodshed amongst my people is die one thing I have striven 
always to avoid. I shall go so tar as to risk that.” 

Beverley considered for a moment, then he made a little 
bow. 

“Your reply, sir,” he confessed, “has given me great satis- 
faction. May I have the honour now of inviting you and 
Madame Kilanna, if she is avaihble, to lunch^” 

“I accept with gieat pleisuie,” the King replied, “T shill 
venture ilso to accept for Madime. You had the good for- 
tune, Mr. Be\erlcy, 10 impress very lavoribly M'dame 
Katarina. She ha^ counselled me since vour \ ’sit to do every- 
th ng I can to further vour interests in Orlic.” 

Luncheon wis served — i pkasant me a) v hich was or- 
dered Be\cilcv with care, and appio\ed of by his guests. 
Nevetthrlcss Beverk^, although be no ’•I'^ns of it, 

knew p r^cctly well that neither NicoSs nor Madame 
Katarina were cntaely at ihcir cisc coffee w\s served 

and th(ir liost with a woid of excuse ^^anced at his watch 
and asl eci the inaitie d’hote! to inquire by telephone fiom 
Le Bourgti at txactlv vhat time the Cnglxsh plane wi^ due 
to lea\v,, lie signs of disquietude on Katarina’s part in- 
crea-*ed Nicohs, on the oth r hand, seemed to welcome his 
hosts prcpaiation for an early dcpaiture 

“An excellent lunch,” the former dtchitd a^ he sipped 
his coffee “\ou arc a wonderful host, Mr Beverley. You 
have learnt to study the likes and dislikes of your guests. 
It IS a great gift. I trust that you will return to England 
fully satisfied in your mind.” 
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Beverley^s smile and rejoinder were perhaps more courte- 
ous than convincing. 

**How can one be more completely reassured,” he re- 
marked, **than when one has received the solemn word of 
a king?” 

Nicolas sipped his brandy. 

**You should have been a courtier, Mr. Beverley,” he ob- 
served. 

'*Too plain spoken for that, I fear, sir. However, I con- 
fess that I return feeling lighter-hearted. I myself,” he 
went on as he signed the bill and pushed a half-hidden note 
into the hand of the maitre d'hotel, '‘know for a fact that 
Your Majesty ’s interests are best served through my com- 
pany. It IS a relief to me, however, to know that nothing 
is likely to disturb your faith in us.” 

Katarina leaned lazily across the table. 

“You leave us too soon, Monsieur Beverley,” she com- 
plained. 

“Alas, it is necessary.” 

“I have a letter,” she told him, “which I should like to 
have conveyed to London, It is to me of very great im- 
portance.” 

Nicolas frowned. 

“My dear,” he n'monstrated, “should we trouble a great 
business man like Mr. Beverley with a lady’s note for her 
dressmaker?” 

Madame laughed lightly, 

“My dressmaker indeed!” she exclaimed as she handed 
the envelope across the table. “This note is to Monsieur 
Cochrane. He is the greatest impresario in Europe. Dress- 
maker!” 

“I will deliver it with pleasure,” Bevciley promised, slip- 
ping it into his pocket. “I knv^v^ Cochrane quite well. I will 
deliver it into his own hands. And now, alas, it must be an 
revotr. You will permit me?” 
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She vouchsafed him her fingers, ablaze with jewels. Nico- 
las extended his hands. 

‘*We must thank you for a very excellent luncheon as 
well as for the pleasure of your company, Mr. Beverley,” he 
said. 

**I beg, sir, that you will not hurry from the table on my 
account,” the latter replied vith a glance at the half-full 
coffee-cups and brandy glasses. *‘The luncheon has been a 
great pleasure to me.” 

Katarina flashed a brilliant smile at him. Nicolas resumed 
his scat. Beverley made his exit, rang for the lift and de- 
scended. From a seat opposite the lift, when he arrived at 
the ground floor, a woman dressed in black, the obvious 
lady's maid, rose to her feet and accosted him. 

''It IS Monsieur Beverley?” 

He nodded. 

The woman kept her eyes fixed anxiously upon the sta- 
tionary lift. She spoke quickly and in rattier guttural 
French. 

"Monsieur has a letter in his pocket addressed by Madame 
Katarina to a gentleman in London?” 

"Well?” 

She moved a little nearer to him. The lift bell had not 
rung, there were few people about. 

"The letter is for Monsieur,” she said. "He is to open it 
and read its contents. Afterwards he is lo destroy it. He 
is to read it, though, before he mounts the plane.” 

"Understood,” Beverley murmured under his breath. 

The woman glided away, Beverley made his way outside, 
settled down in a corner of the car he had ordered, and 
drove off. As soon as he was well away from the Place 
Vendome he tore open the letter addressed to Mr. Cochrane. 
He read the few lines of the thin scrawling handwriting at 
a glance: — 
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Trcycr is trying to get into touch with Prcdor Pravadia, the 
leader of the Left. They will win the election. Pravadia may repu- 
diate the charter when he takes office. Treyer has rendezvous with 
Nicolas at six to-mght. 

Beverley tore the letter into small pieces and dropped 
them separately from the window. He leaned back in the 
corner, his arms folded. It occurred to him gloomily that he 
was likely to travel a long distance from Gracechurch Street 
in the next few weeks. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Marya's walk seemed never to change. She crossed the 
crowded floor of the Grill Room at the Germanic that eve- 
ning with the same serene and effortless grace of movement 
as when on the night before she had trodden the ram- 
splashed pavement of the nairow street leading from the 
omnibus to her rooms. Watching her, Be^Lrlcy, who had 
risen to his feet as she stepped down from the dais, de- 
cided that she was the only person he had cvci known with 
artistic sensibilities who was entirely devoid of self-con- 
scioumess She threaded her way amongst the closely paektd 
tables towards him seeing nobody, holding out her h md to 
him at the moment of her arnvd with that same little ges- 
ture m Its slight tle\ation of innate but unconscious con- 
desccn^'ion He raised it to his bps A waiter held her chan 
She setted herself and her eyes scanned Beverley’s face a 
little anxiously 

"1 think,” she said, "that you must be a magician ” 

"1 am a vciy ordinary man,” he assured her, "md the 
proof of It IS that I am starting Youi gljo> 1 see is ilready 
filled \()ur supper is ordered Drink with me to niy to- 
moriow’s journey.” 

Her lipj touched the brim of her champagne goblet. 

"To whcic^” she asked. 

"To O he ” 

She set dot n hf r dass. 

"You go to Oilac^” 

He nodded 

"I will explain,” he told her. "You will be the only per- 
son in the world who knows the real reason of my visit. 
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First, though, tell me — everything has gone well with 
you?” 

"Everything has been as I desired,” she said. "The money 
came, an apology, and a very kind gentleman who owns 
the Germanic met me when I arrived this evening and as 
sured me that I was free to accept or refuse invitations, and 
he made me compliments on my playing which were not 
deserved.” 

"There is still something wrong,” he said quietly. 

"There is nothing.” 

"Then why are you not happy?” 

"If you must know that, I am not quite happy because I 
owe so much and can return so little. I think that I did 
wrong to leave Orlac.” 

"Why?” 

Sh(* hesitated. Again there were evidences of that amaz- 
ing absence of any self-consciousness. 

"I am lost m the world,” she confided. "I suffer. I have 
glimpses of a hie of beauty. There is no place there for me.” 

"1 do not think,” he reflected, "that these ideas came to 
you under this roof,” 

"It is quite true,” she admitted. "1 have been to sec some 
of the pictures you spoke of. Yesterday morning the sun 
shone and 1 walked n the gardens oi Kcw. 1 saw more pic- 
tures in the afternoon. 1 do not think I shall stay here and 
play to these people very much longer. Now will you pleas.' 
tell me about Oilac.” 

"There IS trouble there,” he said. "Very likely it all 
started with the finding of that little piece of rock you 
showed me.” 

She looked at him wondermgly. 

"But how could that be possible?” 

"The people arc discontented,’ he explained. "They think 
that money is going out of the country and being paid to 
the King which should come to them. The Premier, as you 
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know, has resigned. The election drags on but they say 
that the party of the Left are certain to win. They talk of 
confiscating our mine, and, if there is more of this bauxite 
in any other part of the kingdom, working it by a coalition 
from which the people are to have the whole of the profits.” 

"It is stupid!” she exclaimed. 

"It seems so,” he admitted, "but of course there is some- 
thing underneath it all. Treyer, our unpleasant friend 
whom you sent away, is plotting for Germany. He and the 
leader of the Left party seem to have come together.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment. 

"But the mine which is now being worked,” she asked, 
"there is no doubt about that? It is upon Crown Land. No 
one could confiscate that?” 

"Strange things have been done in the old days,” he told 
her, "in some of the smaller kingdoms of Central Europe. 
There is a strong party in Orlac, I hear, who object to the 
King spending so much time away from lys country. He 
might lose his throne. Treyer is making overtures of friend- 
ship towards Pravadia and between them they might ar- 
range a sulficieri income for the King if he made over the 
mine. . . . Please continue to eat your chicken, Marya 
Maura nesco. Just at the moment it is more important than 
the future of Klasi. That we can do nothitig about as we 
sit here, but the chicken might be taken away any minute 
and you would be hungry,” 

"It is true,” she admitted, recommencing her meal. 

They ate and drank in comparative silence for some 
time. Once or twice her silky eyebrows were drawn close 
together as though she were thinking. Her companion gave 
her no encouragement towards a renewal of their con- 
versation, however. A wonderful dish of fruit finished their 
repast. She drew a little sigh of content. 

"You are really a magician,” she said. "You read the 
weaknesses of other people.” 

With the arrival of the finger-bowls and coffee, however. 
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she was not to be denied any longer. She leaned across the 
table. 

'*Mr. Beverley/’ she said. 

”Marya Mauranesco,” he rejoined gravely. 

“I do not think that you should go to Orlac. Let me ask 
you this. What is it that you hope to do there?” 

"To stop this intrigue on the part of Germany to get 
hold of my bauxite,” he answered bluntly. "They have dis- 
covered that blended with magnesium it makes the most 
perfect alumininni in the world and they mean to have it, 
ui’hatcver price they pay.” 

"You forghe — yes?” she asked almost apologetically. 
"But if they arc so determined, do you think that you 
alone, not esen able to speak the language, will slop them?” 

He was silent for a moment. His thoughts were travel- 
ling a long way backwards. 

"Please,” she murmured. 

He remembered where thev were. 

"Mary^a Mauranc.co,” he said, "in the days when I studied 
an«! loved Greek mythology there w^as one wdio had a theory 
that the soul of a man travelled with him through life but 
outside liis body — always there to receive confessions, to 
give sympathy and advice.” 

"It is a beautifu* idea,” she mused. 

"I am glad that you approve,” he continued, "because I 
begm to think that you ai taking that place with me. I 
talk to you as I would talk to no one else. I am going into 
a blank struggle. I cannot even speak German fluently^ 1 
have a great admiration for the race but I do not like them 
and I am going out to Orlac not only for the sake of 
thw^arting their schemes but to hold my mine for the peo- 
ple wdio have trusted us ar 1 invested their money in it. I 
may do no good, yet I shall g i. It is my duty.” 

"Yes,” she reflected, "I think that you are the sort of 
man who would do that.” 

"If I do not succeed,” he went on, "we shall either be 
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placed in a very humiliating position or it will be war. Eng- 
land IS not a brave country when the question of war 
arises. She would go even a little too far, as she has done 
recently m intrigue and shufSing, to avoid it, but this time 
if I fail she will be confronted with a definite issue. She 
might be forced to fight. Well, we shall see.” 

She looked at him wondtringly. 

”A European war just for the Klast Mine!” she ex- 
claimed 

"It might come to that. Walter Harding, our minister 
there, is a weak man and very gullible. The German min- 
ister IS the reverse. He and Treyer are a crafty pair They 
may get Pravadia to alter the Constitution so that the Gov- 
ernment of Oilac can confiscate the mine.” 

"But how could England permit that?” she demanded. 

He shrugged his shoulders 

"Our own people would save their face, I suppose, by 
paying us an indemnity,” he replied "Wc ifen’t v ant that 
we want to keep our mine That is the reison I am going to 
Oilac.” 

"You go when^” she asked 

"I daic not pass over Berlin,” he confided, glancing 
around tor a moment "There have been too many spies 
ab oad I shall tiust to my latest purchase. I hive a pi me of 
m^ own, Mirya Maurantsco. Some day in thv dim future, if 
thi 1 s go well, when you arc a fan»ous artist, 1 may take 
) 014 back to Orlac to see your friends ” 

"I would like to fly,” she admitted, "but it is not of tint 
I wish to speik just now. I feel very mueh alone in the 
worl 1 , dear fnend J do not wish you to go to Orlac Life 
c’nd death ovei here are very important things I To and 
death m Oilic ire insignificant JBven the gn it city loid, 
Ml NigcI Bcvcrlty, might disappear. You arc not used to 
the undisciplined life. Please do not go thcie.” 

A warning note was struck on the piano, a bow was 
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drawn across the strings of the ’cello. Marya looked quickly 
round and sprang to her feet. 

“It is necessary that I return,” she announced sadly. 

He checked the protest which came so easily to his lips. 

“What about the restaurant afterwards?” h^ asked. 

“One does not leave the dais there,” she said, “That has 
always been understood.” 

“Could I share sSuka’s duty to-night?” 

“Share?” she repeated dubiously. “Oh, please speak 
simply. 1 am so stupid. I do not understand.” 

“Can 1 take you home, in the omnibus if you like, with 
Suka?” he asked. 

“if you wish,” she answered without hesitation. “We go 
out by a little door In Leopold Street. I would not v, ish you 
to ride in an omnibus. We will all three ride in your car or 
a taxicab, or, if you wish it,” she added, “Suka can follow 
us in a taxicab.” 

“That we can arrange,” he agreed. “At five-past twelve?” 

“Please.” 

Beverley was too restless to wait in the restaurant, be- 
sides which he had a telephone appointment. He drove to 
the Albany and rang up Paris. 

“I would like,” he announced to the operator in the Ritz, 
“to speak to Baron Gcnetter, the private secretary of Mr. 
Nicolas. Will you see if he is to be found? I will remain 
here.” 

“U/e//, Mow^A’.vr,” was the complaisant replv. 

Soon he heard Genetter’s silky voice, at first talking to 
the operator then to him. 

“It is Monsieur Beverley?” 

“Speaking.” 

“You had your conversation with my master?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are satisfied?” 
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"No.’’ 

There was something which sounded like a groan from 
the other end. 

"And now?” 

"It is no secret — I would rather like Nicolas to know — 
I leave for Orlac to-morrow.” 

"It IS a dangerous enterprise.” 

"It IS more dangerous to remain idle.” 

"It is very sad,” Genetter said. "My master’s attitude 
warned me that this might come. Neither Madame Katarina 
nor I, who are his best friends, agree. It is a foolish course 
he takes.” 

"He will discover that too late,” was Beverley’s stern 
comment. "I promised you you should know the result of 
our conversation. Well, theie it is. Words, nothing but 
words.” 

"Treyer came.” 

"Well?” 

"After he left I knew that the worst had happened. I 
knew that Nicolas was no longer a sane man.” 

"He told you nothing?” 

"He professed to tell me everything but I knew that it 
wa" not the truth.” 

"You listened>” 

"Mr. Bcvciky, it was not for my own good, not even to 
save my own skin. It was for his. He is like a boy in the 
nursery who has escaped and having the puwci has plunged 
into the gieat world. Nicolas will lost his kingdom and his 
mistress and his life. You and I alone can save him ” 

"It may be your business,” Beverley said. "It is not 
mine.” 

"He IS veiy young.” 

"What is that to me?” Beverley retorted with a touch of 
scorn in his tone. "He is old enough to waste his money 
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upon an extravagant mistress, to break his word of honour, 
the word of honour of a king, to deceive those who have 
treated him honestly. If he perseveres in such courses why 
<?hould I care whether he lives or dies?” 

"It is easy speech but there are those who love Nicolas.” 

"Sorry for them,” Beverley replied. 

"If there is any change in the situation, where could I 
find you?” 

"You could write me to the office of the mine in Klast.” 

"Alas, that I dare not do,” Gcnetter confessed. "Your 
letters — if not to-day, to-morrow or the next day — will 
be censored.” 

"Then leave it alone,” Beverley advised. "We shall be 
fighting in different camps, anyhow, Genetter. If Nicolas 
conies to his senses wc may meet. If not, better forget that 
we ever tried to help him behind his back. Good night. 
They are calling for the line.” 

Beverley laid down the receiver and glanced at his watch. 
It was still only eleven o’clock. He unlocked the door of 
the room in which he had been telephoning and rang for 
his servant. 

"Maitin,” he enquired, "my things are all packed?” 

"Everything, sir. You will pardon me but — I hope I 
did right, sir — I ord Portington called and wished to see 
you urgently. I told him that you were not to be disturbed. 
He is waiting in the dining-room.” 

Beverley nodded. 

"You can send him in.” 

Portington entered the room with a very long face in- 
deed. 

"My dear Nigel,” he said, "have you seen anything of 
Appleby?” 

"Thank God, no,” Beverley replied. "He is the one man 
I have been trying to avoid.” 
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”I have just left him,” Portmgton went on. *‘He couldn’t 
find you so he had to put up with me. It is about this trou- 
ble in Orlac.” 

Beverley waved his visitor to a chair. 

^'Well, what about it?” 

”They are very upset at the War OlflSce, especially the 
department m which you and I are interested. They are 
teriified lest the agitation in the country might mean delay 
in shipments from the mine.” 

'T don’t see why it should,” Beverley pointed out. "Wl 
are still working up to capacity and we are dcli\ering all 
that we promised. You know thit yourself, sir, or rather 
you could know if you cared to look through the entries at 
the office ” 

Anyhow,” Lord Portmgton continued, Appleby says 
he must see you at once. They told him here that you were 
out of town and Martin refused to say when you would be 
back In Gricechurch Street they were even^more mys 
terious. I myself, as you know, had no information what- 
ever. Where have you been ill day^” 

“Very busy,” vas the curt reply. “Very busy indeed. I 
am going to be busy for a few days As a matter of fact, I 
am going abroad.” 

“Abroad^ Does Ursula know?” 

“Don’t bother about Ursula and me just now, sir,” Bev- 
erley begged “I know whit Appleby svants to see me about 
I rather hoped I •should have slipped away before he got 
the wind up Howe\cr, as it is I must see him Where is 
he?” 

“He IS at the Carlton Club now waiting for a phone 
message from me.” 

Bcverlev sighed 

“All right, I Will come round there with you or you can 
telephone him that I shall be thcie in ten minutes.” 

“I will take you lound,” Portmgton decide i “I am glad 
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you are being reasonable about this, Nigel. As to going 
abroad just now — why, it’s nonsense!” 

Beverley made no reply. He lit a cigarette and rang for 
Martin. 

“Have all my luggage and your own things ready, Mar- 
tin,” he said. “1 shall be back in half an hour.” 

“We shall be going to Croydon, sir?” the man asked. 

“No, to Heston.” 

“At what time — ” 

“Never inijid about that,” his master interrupted. “Just 
wait until I am back and have everything in readiness. You 
can take down the names of anyone who telephones but 
you know nothing.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Portington had a great deal to say in the car but his com- 
panion sat by his side in silence. At the last moment, how- 
e\er, he was obliged to answer a very direct question. 

“Nigel, there is one thing I must ask you,” his companion 
insisted, “Is there anything wrong between you and Ur- 
sula?” 

“Nothing at all,” Beverley answered as the car drew up. 
“Everything betw'een us is perfectly all right. It has been 
wrong for the last few months but it is all right now. You 
can ask Ursula. S^e will tell you all about it.” 

“I am much relieved,” Portington admitted. “And now 
for Appleby.” 



CHAPTER XV 


The Right Honourable Viscount Appleby, joint Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affaiis and probably at that mo- 
ment the most important person in Great Britain, greeted 
Beverley m friendly fashion. 

“Ran him to ground it last,” Portington remarked. “Fll 
leave you to it.” 

“If you don’t mind,” the minister agreed. 

The latter waited until the door of the Strangers’ Room 
was closed, then he insisted on Beverley’s taking an easy 
chair and lighting a cigarette. 

**We are worried, Beverley,” he confided. “I had to send 
for you What I am going to say must be considered ab«^o 
lutely secret. When I say that, it is not ... figure of speech, 
our censors would know what to do with any reports we 
objected to, but we don’t even want a word of gossip ” 

Beverley nodded. 

“I quite understand.” 

“1 am speaking to you not as a Cabinet minister,” Ap- 
pleby continued, * but as chairman of the United Defence 
Committee. Wc art obtaining from you at the present mo- 
ment something like a hundred tons a week ol a certain 
material ^hich we will not name which comes fiom your 
mine at Klast.” 

Beverley assented with a nod 

“Our contract with you,” Appleby went on, “demands 
that you supply no one else with this material You are 
keeping to that^” 

“Absolutely No one else has had an ounce. No contract 
with anyone else exists.” 

“I hate long-winded speeches,” Appleby proceeded. “You 
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and I are both business men, Beverley. This material we 
obtain from you, blended with magnesium, makes the most 
perfect aluminium in the world. It is unique. It is worth 
anything to us. The Germans have kept their laboratories 
going day and night to find a substitute. They cannot find 
it. They have been getting behind with their coverings for 
all their new range of aeroplanes. Suddenly, without any 
announcement in the papers, without any fuss, the greatest 
firm in Germany — you know which I mean — has ac- 
cepted an enormous contract from their Government for 
planes, in which it is stipulated that this particular material 
shall be used. Have you any explanation to offer?” 

"No direct explanation, sir,” Beverley replied. *'I shall 
tell you the facts. You can form your own judgment. We 
hold a concession from the King giving us possession of all 
the territory on which die Klast Mine is situated. That con- 
cession was necessary first because it was Crown Land, the 
personal property of King Nicolas. Further than that, we 
hold a charter from the House of Assembly giving us the 
sole right to work the mine we have established. We pay so 
much to the King, wc pay so much to Parliament. We 
lia\e not been a single day behind with either payment. 
There has been a rumour that bauxite has been discovered 
in another pait oi the kingdom. I am going to Orlac — at 
two o’clock to-inorrow morning my plane leaves Heston — 
to investigate it. I do not believe the rumour but even if I 
did, it would nke anyone .wo years to build another plant 
in the country of Orbe or anywhere else, to deal with the 
bauxite and the special processes required. Therefore the 
contract you speak of could not be carried out with baux- 
ite which had not been drawn from an already established 
mine.” 

"Then how is this contract with the German Govern- 
ment to be kept by the firm who have entered into it?” 
Appleby asked. 
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**There is only one way, sir,” Beverley replied. **Therc 
is a political crisis in Orlac, as I don’t need to tell you, of 
course. The Premier who signed our charter has resigned. 
Elections are now taking place. It is likely that there will 
be a new premier. The only possible explanation of that 
contract you have spoken of is that the Germans have been 
conducting a secret course of propaganda in Orlac, bribing 
with both hands, and that they will be able to induce the 
new premier, whoever he is, to withdraw our charter, the 
King to cancel the concession and the Government to con- 
fiscate the mine.” 

”Very clearly put, Beverley. And so?” 

”The charter was given legally to a British company,” 
Beverley continued. ”The mine at Klast is owned and 
worked with British capital. If confiscation were attempted 
the company would appeal to you, sir. We should ask you 
to resist an illegal action towards your subjects and insist 
upon the mine being left in the posscssion^of its legal 
owners.” 

Appleby nodded undersrandingly but very gravely. 

^That might mean war,” he said. 

*Tt would be a more likely and reasonable basis for war 
than any of these scares we have heard of for a long time, 
sir,” Beverley agreed. 

*'You have already received a visit from our Minister to 
Orlac,” Appleby remarked. 

”Sir Walter Harding called upon me yesterday, sir. There 
was nothing I could say. His visit was, I gather, more one 
of preliminaries. You have asked me for the whole truth 
and I have given it to you. We have a capital of three mil- 
lion pounds, the whole of which, practically, is held by 
British shareholders. I cannot believe for a moment that any 
English Government, apart from what its own mterests 
might be, would permit them to be robbed.” 

Lord Appleby was silent for a few moments. 
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”I take it, then, Beverley,” he continued, "that you have 
had no news whatever as regards this contract having been 
made by the German Government,” 

"Certainly not,” Beverley replied. "All that I know is 
that Germans have been in Orlac and are there now, work- 
ing to disorganise the country and to bring about the state 
of affairs of which you have spoken. A private company 
such as ours has very few resources on which it can rely to 
deal with such a situation, but as I have already told you, 
sir, I am leaving for Orlac within a few hours. I hate war 
as much as any human being could possibly hate it and I 
shall do everything I can not to put you in the position of 
having to use force to protect our interests.” 

"\/ith regard to this reported discovery of bauxite else- 
where,” Appleby asked, "have your firm taken any steps?” 

"We only heard of it about a fortnight ago,” Beverley 
declared. "Since then 1 have obtained a concession from the 
King in case any further supply of bauxite should be found 
upon his lands, and a promise in writing that he will grant 
no charter to anyone except our company. Furthermore, he 
has given me a document guaranteeing his influence with 
the new Prime Minister, if there should be a chingc, to 
preserve the amenities of tlie present mine and to grant no 
privileges to any tahe r company ” 

"You have certainly acted promptly,” the minister con- 
ceded. 

"In our small way,” Beverley continued, "we have done 
our best to meet guile with guile. We have made presents 
ill various directions which it is as well for you to know 
nothing of. All the same, the presents have been made and 
ihc signatures granted.” 

"Do you believe that the King will stand firm against 
the Government if they should come to loggerheads?” Ap- 
pleby asked. 

"1 lunched with His Majesty to-day,” Beverley con- 
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fided. am not wholly convinced that he is an honest 
man, especially smce I have discovered that he later kept an 
appointment with the German who has been doing the 
underground work in Orlac.” 

‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that he has accepted a present 
from you, Beverley, on behalf of your company?” 

"Notwithstanding that fact, sir.” 

"What will be your course of action, Beverley, when you 
arrive in Orlac?” Lord Appleby enquired. 

"It will depend entirely upon the course of the election. 
If the Left Wing get in, I shall do my best to make friends 
with the incoming Premier. If I fail, and of course 
if we receive any official intimation that our charter is 
to be terminated, I shall have to lay the situation before 
you. ’ 

Appleby was silent for several moments. 

"I am glad to have had this talk with you, Be\crley,” 
he said. "I have, at any rate, a complete grisp^f the situa- 
tion now and, so far as )ou have gone, I approvt of e\ clo- 
thing 1 am suit that you arc making e\ciy human effort to 
keep the mine in youi own hands and to prevent any other 
similar entei prise being started, and what I am ^oing to 
say IS perhaps unnecc>sary — but I shall say it all the same 
If secret service money is required fot dtahng with these 
people, and it is no good being blind to the fact that there 
aic people who can lot be dwalt with any other way, you 
can rely upon us as being at youi back ind if you are able 
to puM this through and keep cleat of trouble, there is 
nothing personal you could ask of the Goa eminent which 
It would not be happy to grant. You understand me, 1 am 
sure.” 

"Perfectly. I can only say, sir, that I am exceedingly 
obliged.” 

"You will join me in a whisky-and-soda before you go?” 
Lord Appleby begged. 
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**If you would excuse me, sir, I would be glad. I dined 
late and I still have a little work to do before I start off. 
If I have any news other than what Sir Walter Harding 
sends you I will communicate through him, and I would 
suggest, sir, that if you have any special instructions for 
me you send them to the Consulate in Klast.” 

Appleby walked with him as far as the steps of the club. 
On the way back to the smoking-room, he met Portington 
and paused for a moment. 

"I congratulate you, Portington,’’ he said, "upon your 
future son-in-law. I think young Beverley is one of the 
most straightforward and plain-spoken business men I have 
ever been br.mght into touch with. Sort of fellow we could 
find room for in politics.” 

"Tm afraid, sir,” Portington commented, "we could not 
spare him from Gracechurch Street.” 

"I told hin),” Appleby continued, dropping his voice a 
little as the two men passed across the hall, "that if he 
could keep us out of this trouble in Orlac and still supply 
us with what we need from the mine, he would stand very 
high up in that Government list we refer to in times of cele- 
brations. You and 1 might have to put our heads together 
about that.” 

Portington nodd'd somew! at grimly. He had just had a 
telephone conversation with Ursula, who had up till then 
kept her own counsel, which was to say the least of it dis- 
turbing. Still, he was an optimist by nature and he remem- 
bered that Beverley had made no reference to that unfor- 
tunate little incident at the Germanic. 

"Glad you think well of him, Appleby,” he said. "He has 
brains. There is another thing aboui him, too. He knows 
when to speak and he knows when to keep silent.” 

"1 wish there were more like him amongst my followers,” 
the minister remarked a trifle sadly as the two men parted. 
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There were very few loiterers in Leopold Street when 
punctually at five minutes past twelve Mary a Mauranesco 
made her appearance walking slowly down the entry fol- 
lowed by Suka, who had a bundle under either arm. Bev- 
el ley stepped out on to the pavement to meet her. 

"You are marvellously punctual,” he said, taking the 
violin case from her. "Will you step in, please? It is a fine 
n^ght. Would it be agreeable for Suka to ride with the 
chauffeur in front?” 

"She will like it,” Marya replied. "She complains always 
of the lack of air.” 

They drove off. In the semi-obscurity of the car Bev- 
erley, watching his companion closely, fancied that he saw 
some slight change in her expression. The restlessness of 
eailici' in the evening seemed to have gone. There was a 
reposeful look about her sensitive mouth and her finely 
driwn features. 

"You have beautiful possessions,” she obsijrved, sinking 
back amongst the cushions. 

"Material things arc easy to arrive at,” Beverley said. 
"They form, though, a very unimportant part of life.” 

"Is the plane you have bought as wonderful as this?” 

"It is larger than I needed,” he told her, "There is not so 
much luxury about planes, of course, but it is the best one 
can buy of its sort. Someday, perhaps you will lly with me.” 

She looked up at him. There was something a little dif- 
ferent in her eves, in that quick movement, in the faint 
unsteadiness of her question. 

*Tliat has come into your mind,” she asked, "just 
lately — yes? You would like to take me with you some- 
time in your plane?” 

"I should like it very much,” he assured her. "These are 
stormy days and I am going on a difficult journey, Marya 
Mauranesco, or I might perhaps try and tell you how 
much.” 
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The smile lingered upon her lips. For a time she said 
nothing. Beverley himself felt curiously tongue-tied. It was 
not until they reached the corner of her street that she 
spoke again. 

'*What you said just now I like,” she told him. "I am glad 
that you did not have it in your mind to go away to Orlac 
and never see or think of me again. . . .” 

They drew up outside the tall building. Beverley stepped 
out and assisted her to alight. 

"You will wish me luck?** he said, holding out his hand. 

"Wait!” she ciicd. "I ask you something, if you please. 
You wait here for me for five minutes? I come out and 
make you my farewells. Five minutes, please?” 

"Certainly,** he agreed. *T will wait with pleasure.” 

Suka curtsied to him from the pavement. They disap- 
peared. In rather loss than the five minutes Marya Mau- 
ranesco returned. She was carrying the small bag she had 
brought with her on that first visit to his office. Behind her 
was Suka, who proceeded to re-en$concc herself in the com- 
fortable place by the side of the chauffeur. Beverley glanced 
at her in surprise. He half-rose to his feet, but the girl 
waved him back. She sank into the place by his side. 

*Tf you please,” she begged, "you must not be angry. I 
shall ask you to be very kind to Suka and to me. We shall 
be grateful always.” 

"But what is it that you want?” be asked her. "I thought 
you ycrc coming back alone just to ^ay one wc^rd of fare- 
well. 1 have bn.n asking myself what that one word would 
bj.” 

"I have come back,” she explained, "but I do noc wish 
to say farewell. We are coming with you to Orlac.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


Some thirty hours later Marya Mauranesco and Nigel 
Beverley sat side by side on the steps of their grey, beau^ 
tifulJy shaped plane. Silent now, it still seemed to be quiver- 
ing from its flight ovci the mountains. A few yards away, 
then pilot was enjoying a stroll around tl^ic grass> slope and 
the relief of a long-desired cigarette. There were other 
shadowy figures about the place, mechanics in blue and tan 
uniforms, gathered mostly in the noghbouihood of this 
sti anger from the skies which had swept down upon them 
with such scanty earning. The acrodiomc itself was crude. 
There were a dozen hangars, most of them^mpty. There 
were zinc-roofed workmen’s dwellings, a patch of allot- 
ment gardens. Those, howevci, were all nearly half a mile 
away. From the plateau which formed the mam landing 
ground and in the middle of which Beverley’s plane had 
made a perfect descent, there sloped a marvellous amphi- 
theatre of gorgcouj> country — pine forests, a glittering 
riser, a mist-topped ringe of hills and b?yond them won- 
dciful mountains whose peaks laded into the clouds. Im- 
mediately below tl>em was the city; and although from this 
distance it had a certain picturesque charm and outline, no 
one had ever claimed that Klast in itself was beautiful. The 
steward of the plane brought them steaming coiTee, and 
rolls, fresh milk and butter from a farmhouse close at hand. 
He brought also a woman still young but with deep lines in 
her brown, weather-worn face. She wore a faded scarlet 
shawl round her shoulders and a quccily shaped skirt. She 
entered at once into conversation in her own language with 
Mirya. Beverley^ listened for a moment idly, then he looked 
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away across the tree-tops towards the town and over the 
town to the fruitful country on the other side* He was con- 
scious of a sense of peace, at once deep and restful* He had 
slept for hours through the wild journey, without relief 
to his tired brain. Here in the sweet yet bracing atmosphere, 
which seemed filled with the perfume of flowers and the 
dreamy morning wind, he felt rested. It was an enterprise, 
even for the pilot, this flight in a new machine to this place. 
It was a strange feeling, too, that Marya, so quiet, so silent 
and yet so curiously stimulating, had slept peacefully a 
few yards away all through their journey and was there 
now by his side, perfectly calm, perfectly content, more 
desirable than any woman into whose eyes he had ever 
looked. 

'*She has news of what is going on in the city?” he asked 
her when the woman, with a clumsy curtsy, had left them. 

'’She does not know much,” Marya explained. "Up here 
wc are still eleven miles from Klast. She has been there, she 
tells me, four times in her life. She li^es in their two fields 
and in her poultry yard. Her man has been summoned to 
the army. Months may pass, she says, befoie she secs or hears 
from him again. She is very happy because of the three 
pieces of silver you gave me for her. I think she has never 
sold milk at such price before.” 

Beverley, who was thinking of the huge cities over which 
they had passed and the ahaost fierce examination of their 
passports and the stonn of juestions which assailed them at 
the German frontier during the staccato hour of the only 
pause in their flight, smiled as he looked around him. 

"Did you ask her about the time the officials are likely to 
turn up?” 

"To turn up?” she repeated thoughtfully. 

"To arrive, to ask for and examine our passports and to 
know what our business is in Klast.” 

"Oh, yes,” she told him. "That will be very soon. Tlierc 
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is a big motor lorry which arrives every morning at eight 
o'clock. It will be here soon. Very few planes, the woman 
said, ever stop here. Sometimes they pass over. Very seldom 
they descend." 

The pilot threw away his cigarette and approached them- 
He doffed his cap to Marya. 

*'Since the young lady speaks the language, sir,” he said 
to Beverley, '^perhaps she was able to get some uiformation 
from the woman.” 

“The oflitjals will be here presently,” Beveiley an- 
nounced. "I have only been here once before and then they 
talked of building a funicular up here, and a motor road. 
Thev seem, however, to have abandoned the idea.” 

"No garage, nothing of that ’>o»’t?” the man isked. 

"There is a store of petrol here and plenty of oil in that 
stone buildmg, but it is all locked up. ITie officials will be 
here at eight o’clock. There is excellent coffee, and cold 
ham, if you want it, which the steward has ^ust pioduccd, 
and fresh milk Better get into the salon and have some 
bleak fast.” 

The min climbed the steps and disappeared Beverley 
pointed out to Marya the little pine-topped hill on the 
right-hand side of the enclosure. 

"There *s j path there,” he said. "We shall be able to see 
the whole road to Klast.” 

She wa'ktd b\ his side across the soft springy turf starred 
heie and there with wild flowers. 

"I tould sec this place,” she told him, "from the convent. 
I u^td to wjtiwh them building this terrible aciodroine. Sister 
Gcorgini, when she looked this wiy, had always tears in 
her eyes She was one who feared the coming of the outside 
woild The slightest event in any way not usual disturbed 
her. She prayed night and day always for peace.” 

"And you?” he asked curiously. 

"I grew to be like her,” Marya confessed. "I, too, came 
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to fear the invasion of life. I have fear of it now. I have seen 
so little of the world, Mr. Beverley. I think it is an ugly 
place,” 

'*And the Sister Superior,” he asked, '*has she ever left 
KJast?” 

''She left when she was the age that I am now,” Marya 
confided. "She was even younger. I have seen a picture of 
her painted by an artist who lived in KJast for many years. 
She was beautiful. She was like a flower. She had the sweet- 
est mouth and eyes that one ever saw. In her room there 
are still wopics of nearly all the Madonnas of the Renais- 
sance. There is one artist who took his wife always for his 
model. She was like that.” 

"And now?” 

"She is beautiful still,” Marya continued gravely, "but 
oh, so dilTcrent! Her hair is white; she found no happiness 
anywhere in the cities of the world. I just remember her 
return. It was terrible to see her at first, but it was beautiful 
to watch her growing more peaceful and contented all the 
time in our gardens or in the chapel listening to the music. 
One ihmg she had learned out in the world was the care of 
flowers. She taught all that she knew to us. Each one of us 
worked every dav and each one of us was supposed to be 
devoted to one parucular flower. I had b,'autiful lilies in 
iny g 11 den. Perliaps some day I shall be permitted to show 
them to you.” 

""What do you mean by mat?” he aske<l, smiling down 
at her, 

e hn^e not spoken of it,” she said quietly, "bur I am 
going to live with Sister Georgina. I think it will make her 
happy to have me. 1 have seen nothing in life of which I 
am not afraid.” 

They had rc-ichcd the top of the hill. She passed a little 
in advance of lam and pointed from the summit down 
towards some wooded slopes o\erlooking tJie city. 
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**Through the trees,” she went on, ”you could see little 
glimpses of the convent. The trees have grown now and of 
the building you can see nothing until you are there. To the 
right, where there is an open space, you can see the small 
chapel. It is beyond that where our gardens are. You see the 
wall?” 

*T do indeed,” he answered. 

”It has many names. No one has ever been known to 
climb it. It is many feet high and they say that the iron 
spikes, scarcely one ol which is missing, are nearly a thou- 
sand years old. The first name — 'The Ring of Peace’ — is 
the one I like best. There are two gates only. One is where 
I am pointing,” she told him, leaning a little forward. "That 
is 'The Gate of Entrance.’ There is a house there where the 
portress and two others live. The other is called 'The Gate 
of Departure.’ It is behind the convent and out of sight. 
Then there is a building like a church outsjjde both gates,” 
she went on, swinging a little round. "That is where the 
young women come day by day for instruction. It is there 
that I went evi.ry day to learn languages, geography, his- 
tory. ... It has its private chapel, but it is not the real 
chapel. That is in the convent enclosure.” 

'Tt is very beautiful,” Beverley said. "Show me now the 
rest of the city — the King’s palace, the House of As- 
sembly.” 

She turned away and it seemed to Beverley that her eyes 
left with reluctance those wooded and secret places in 
which the convent was hidden. 

"That is the King’s palace, in the heart of the town,” she 
pointed out. "It is of white stone, very large, not very 
beautiful. There is the House of Assembly, on the other 
side of the square. There is no question of beauty there. 
That is ugly. If your eyes are good, and I think they are, 
you can see something crawling along the boulevard. It is 
one of the new electric cars.” 
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”I see it,” he admitted. 

”There,” she went on, her finger directed towards the 
bare-toppcd hills on the right, *'is your mine. You can see 
the shafts. At night-time sometimes you can see the flames. 
A mile away you can feel die heat. All those buildings 
which look like rings of great mushrooms are the tenement 
houses built for the miners.” 

Beverley looked up at them thoughtfully. 

"The mine is at work now,” he remarked. "I can see the 
smoke.” 

"It IS at work always night and day,” she told him. 

"What IS that^” he asked, pointing down the rough road 
towards an isccnding vehicle immediatelv below them. It 
seemed to him that she slmercd a little. Without a doubt 
she moved nearci to him. A sudden flash of pleasant con- 
sciousness seemed to tell him that it was an instmctive 
search for prouction. 

"It is the oflicials of the town,” she tcld him in a half- 
whispcr. "There are gehJarJhes and the guardnns of the 
atrodiome. We shall hasc to go back With rhem in that 
lon>. Suka will be very hippy Her brother is a gctidatine. 
Sometimes on fete days she goes with him to town.” 

Her e\ts seemed to have become a little dilated as she 
looked down at ^’-*0 clumsy \ chicle v hich WaS being la- 
boriously driven up tlit piecipitous assent. 

"An you happy to be rear home again, Marya?” he 
asked hei. 

she remained siknt. Slowlv she ruined awty from him. 

"Wc must meet them,” she sa^d. 'I have never o^cn to 
the riymg Station bcfoic but then is a donaue as well.” 

He followed her down the narnw path. They i cached 
the edge of the wood within hearing of the vehicle which 
now, however, was out of si^ m. Beveiley suddenly checked 
her progress. 

“Please tell me, Marya Mauranesco,” he begged. "I have 
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brought you here safely because you asked xne to do so. 
Whether I was wise or not I do not know. What do you 
propose to do? How is it that you wish to live? You cannot 
seriously mean that you are going to live at the convent on 
the other side pf the walls.” 

The sweet full lips trembled a little. She suddenly raised 
her eyes to his — a very unusual action on her part. He 
saw clearly into their depths. He realised now for the first 
time something of the struggle which was gomg on, the 
disquietude which had crept into her being. 

"Behind the walls I may not go yet,” she explained softly. 
"I shall live there outside the great gates until Sister Geor- 
gina takes me in. That will come someday. Meanwhile I 
shall sec my brother. I shall hear what he has to tell me. I 
shall have my own little cell in the outer house. As the 
sunurer goes on 1 shall leave my door open and when our 
own dreary little evening service is over I shall heir the 
singing at vcsper-time m the chapel. Then the hghts will 
gleam out m the city. I shall hear the footsteps and the 
voices a long distance away, and ncaicr still f shall smell 
the flowers in the garden. Then our music will cease. The 
stars will come out, and if the wind is from the south I 
shill hear the tinkling of guitars it the cafes, people’s foot- 
steps upon the pavement, the quncr of tlicir laughter. 
You see,” she concluded, "when one is outside the gates one 
is between the two worid'^. It is so that one is taught to 
think for oneself. I must just live out my period of 
waiting ” 

There wis i fuithcr senes of explosions from the rough 
road below. The lorry turned in at the gate and came to a 
standstill One by one its inmates descended. The air was 
full of exclamations as they raised their arms and pointed 
to the newly arrived plane, a glittering, beautiful sight, A 
young man in military uniform suddenly detached himself 
from the group. He came swiftly across towards them. 
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Beverley knew in a moment who he was. He was conscious 
at one and the same time of the fact that this was quite one 
of the most beaudfu! human beings he had ever seen and 
that it was Marya’s brother. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Thf young man greeted his s>ster with a joyful deference 
which seemed to Beverley dignified yet charming. Perhaps 
out of respect for the presence of a stranger, he spoke to 
her in English. 

"So >ou have dropped from the clouds of heaven, dear 
Mar) a!” he exclaimed. "You |oin once more the angels of 
eartli. J offer you the salutations of a very ordinary human 
being.'* 

I lis lips touched her cheeks lightly on either side. He 
held her away from him and looked at her thoughtfully. 

"But these few weeks have made a difference," he went 
on. "You aic no longer a schoolgirl.'* 

Marya mamtaintJ her air of perfect gravity. If the 
meeting had brought her any pleasure she successfully 
concealed it. 

"7 his is Mr. Nigel Beverley,’* she said, "who has brought 
me here in his beautiful plane. Mr. Bevcrlcv, this is my 
bi other Rudolph Maurancsco.” 

The young man saluted in military fashion. Afterwards 
he held out his hand. His smile was good-natured, his tone 
cordial. 

"I wx*leome you, Mr. Beverley," he declared. "You arc a 
great benefactor of my country. I thank you for having 
given my sister this marvellous experience. You ha^e come, 
I suppose, to see that your mine is still tearing the bauxite 
out of the earth at Klast.” 

"I have come to have a look round," Beverley admitted. 
*T hear that things are a little unsettled over here." 
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Rudolph ignored the remark. He extended his hand 
towards the little group by whom they were surrounded. 

*'My companions,” he explained, "arc all officials of the 
place. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Nigel Beverley who is re- 
sponsible for the prosperity of our city. He is the president 
of the company who own the Klast Mine.” 

There was a great deal of handshaking and of guttural 
salutation which sounded to Beverley, with his scant com- 
prehension of the language, as though he had found his way 
into a parrot house. He was led away into the bureau, his 
papers were examined, everything that should be counter- 
signed was countersigned. The dozen officials — some of 
them in marvellously shabby uniforms, others in strangely 
cut clothes and hats which looked as though they h.^d come 
from the ready-made department of some London or New 
York outfitter — had nothing but compliments to offer. 
The customs official smiled longingly at Beverley’s beauti- 
fully packed suitcases but refused to examine anything. 
It was only when he caught sight of a box of cigars that a 
covetous gleam shone for a moment in his eyes. Beverley 
opened it at once. The man spoke a little French. 

"Try one of these,” the former invited. "1 am not a 
great smoker of cigars bur you will agree with me that they 
were too good to leave behind.” 

There was a further exchange of courtesies, iftcr which 
Beverley’s half-empty box vas returned to its place. Marya 
had drawn her brother a little on one side and whispered 
in his ear. He nodded and came acrosa to Beverley. 

“My sister was afraid that you would have to descend in 
this awful vehicle,” he said. "Nothing of the sort. Your com- 
ing is already known in the city and has excited much in- 
terest. We have not a great many modem cars in the place, 
but the one which aw'^aits you belong;* to our principal ga- 
rage and was pui chased from His Majesty King Nicolas 
a year ago. It is not bad of its kind. If agreeable, my sister, 
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you and myself will descend in it and your baggage can 
follow afterwards. It is agreed?” 

He took consent for granted and led the way to the 
limousine, which was a little out-of-date but still flaunted 
the royal arms on the panels. Marya gave a few brief in- 
structions to Suka and entered the vehicle. Beverley found 
himself by her side and the young man faced them. His 
smile disclosed a set of dazzling teeth. He had the lofty 
forehead and the classic features of a young Roman Em- 
peror of bygone ages. His carriage, too, was that of a race 
of rulers. 

"*It would have made me very happy, Mr. Beverley,” he 
said, leaning forward, "if I had been able to offer you the 
hospitality of the Mauranesco palace, but, alas, it is no 
longer in my hands. To tell you the truth, it has been 
turned into a block of flats. The most comfortable suite, 
however, at the hotel is prepared for you. hujthcr than that 
we cannot go.” 

"The hotel is the only possible place,” Marya wid quietly. 
"The palace of which my brother speaks consists now of 
workmen’s dwellings except for the two rooms in the 
attic which we w’crc permitted to occupy, and which have 
been left for my habitation in case I returned.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

"My sister speaks the truth, 1 fear," he admitted. "Still, 
one likes to cxpicss one’s regrets. 1 know something of 
Western luxury. Mi. Beverley. I was at Oxford for two 
terms. T had a flat in Mayfair for two months. I know 
something of Paris. All this was before the crash.” 

"Wc never had any money," Marya said. "Wliat wc 
spent belonged to otheis. With it wc spent also our hopes.” 

Mauranesco turned to Beverley. His beautifully-shaped 
eyebrows were slightly contracted. 

"My sister looks sadly upon life,” he confided. "You can 
tell that when you hear her talk. She would be gay but she 
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has not the gaiety of spirit. Trouble oppresses and defeats 
her. With me it is different. I see hope everywhere — espe- 
cially at the present moment. My sister has paid you a busi- 
ness visit, has she not, Mr. Beverley?” 

*^She has indeed,” was the swift response. "Tell me, did 
that fragment of rock she showed me come from property 
which belongs to you?” 

The young man smiled with the air of one whose mind 
was fixed upon happy things. 

"You shall be told all about that presently, Mr. Bever- 
ley,” he promised. "You weie a wise man to conic here. 
There arc others who wish to talk to me about that piece 
of rock. I tell them *No.’ England is the greatest country 
in the world. 1 he Klast Mine belongs to England. It is Mr. 
Beverley who has brought prosperity to Orlac. It is our 
duty to remember it.” 

"That sounds very fair,” Beverley acknowledged. 

"It is a matter of honour,” the other declared. 

"I have undertaken this journey,” Beverley continued, 
''partly to make a few enquiries into the political condition 
of your country and partly on the subject of this reported 
discovery of bauxite in the norilicrn part of the kingdom. 
You** sisur did not know where the liagment which she 
showed me was found. You can tell me all about it, of 
course. Was it on C iwn Lands?” 

The young man shook his head. 

"Oh, no.” 

"Was it on land belonging to you?” 

Mauiancsco seemed a little pained. 

"Certainly it wis,” he rephed. "My family have owned 
the whole ndge of hills where it was discovered for many 
generations.” 

"Is It far from Klast?” 

"In this car and in good weather it can be reached in 
three hours.” 
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”Are you willing to allow the geologist I have attached 
to the Klast Mine to inspect the property?** 

The young man was mildly dubious. 

''Would that be necessary, sir?*’ he asked. "Bauxite is 
unmistakable. You yourself must be well acquainted with 
its appearance.** 

"Perhaps I am,** Beverley acknowledged, "but it is neces- 
sary, in order to estimate its value, to examine it in the 
crude state to see exactly how it has come into being.” 

Mauranesco*s expression rather resembled the pout of a 
beautiful but discontented child. 

"The more people who know about this,” he explained, 
"the greater the difficulty in dealing with it from the com- 
mercial point of view. I shall do everything I can to please 
you, though, Mr. Beverley. My sister has spoken to me most 
touchingly of your kindness to her.” 

Beverley glanced towards Marya. There was not a sign 
upon her face that she was even listening. He turned again 
to his opposite neighbour. 

"Tell me,” he asked, "does Herr Treyer know yet where 
this piece of rock was found?” 

The young man’s start was almost dramatic. 

"Treyer?” 

"That may be only an assumed name,” Beverley went on, 
"but it IS the name under which he is known at the present 
moment. He is a German Secret Agent working for his 
country. He has been to London and 1 believe to Paris, and 
he has certainly been over here. I understood that you had 
had conversations with him.” 

Rudolph Maura ncsco appeared a trifle hurt. 

"Mr. Beverley,” he said, "I sec that my sister has not 
confided to you the humiliating situation in which I have 
been placed during the last few weeks.” 

"You mean that you have been in prison?” 

"I was the victim of a wicked misunderstanding,” the 
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Other explained with calm dignity. “I was temporarily con- 
fined In a fortress. Fortunately the political upheaval of 
the last few days has resulted in certain changes amongst 
the permanent oflScials. Through that I at once obtained my 
liberty.” 

"1 understood,” Beverley told him, "that you had had 
conversations with Treyer, and that as a result he had paid 
visits both to London and Paris.” 

"You have heard strange things,” the young man scoffed. 
"They are not true. It is with you and you alone that 1 wish 
to deal. I have been living since I left the — er — fortress 
in the remains of an old castle which has belonged for many 
centuries to my family. Day by day I have walked over my 
land. I have satisfied myself that wc have a great supply of 
bauxite. I am prepared to start with you this afternoon. 
If you wish to bring your geologist you can do so, under 
certain conditions. Otherwise there is my word, the word 
of a Prince of Mauranesco. The land is there. It is my prop- 
erly. The bauxite is there. You can find for yourself a 
hundred such specimens as the one my sister took to Eng- 
land. A half-day’s climbing in the hills should satisfy you. 
All that I would add is this; Knowledge of such an im- 
mensely important fact is in itself a great danger. Wc must 
keep it to ourselves as up till now I have done.” 

"I am not alone in this matter,” Beverley reminded the 
eager young man. "I have a board of directors to satisfy. 
It would be better, I am sure, if I brought my expert.” 

Mauranesco accepted the situation with an air of resig- 
nation. 

"Everything,” he declared, "shall be arranged according 
to your wishes. The only thing is, there must be no loss 
of time. We will start this afternoon, If possible. I can only 
regret that in Klast itself or even when we reach my own 
property, I cannot offer you the hospitality which a visitor 
of your position should receive from the head of my House. 
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In plain words, you will have to rough it most terribly/’ 
Then Mary a spoke again and Beverley was at once con- 
scious of the change in her. Her voice maintained all its soft 
qualities but there was something in its timbre entirely 
different. The warmth had gone from her tone. If such a 
thing had been reasonable one might have imagined that 
there was contempt behind her words. 

*T have already explained our unfortunate position to 
Mr. Beverley, Rudolph,” she said. "He will not expect hos- 
pitality of any sort from us.” 

"It IS regrettable,” the young man sighed. "Neverthe- 
less,” he went on, with the air of one who has a happy idea, 
"you will give me the pleasure, Mr. Beverley, of lunching 
with me at the hotel?” 

"Delighted,” 3<-*verlcy assented. 

"Neither the accommodation nor the food,” Rudolph 
continued, "are what you have been accustomed to, but to 
me, after the fortress — ” 

"Prison,” Marva (orrected him quietly. 

Her brother looked shocked. 

"Marya!” he expostulated. 

"1 am under great obligation to Mr. Beverley,” she ex- 
plained with ominous calm. "Nothing would make me 
happier than that his visit over here should turn out to be 
surges if ul It is necessary, howc^er, that he be told the lit- 
errd truth about ever) thing. I who know nothing of bmi- 
ne*s can that he will hive difficulties to face. We can 
onlv help him by seeing that he is not in any way mish'tk” 
There was a moment’s pause. Rudolph, his eyebrows 
slightly contracted, glanced smilingly across at Beverley as 
though appealing for liis sympathy, 

"I think, sir,” he said, "that you have bewitched my sis- 
ter. I have never before known her to take the faintest inter- 
est in serious affairs other than religious ones. I see that I 
must be very careful in all that I say to you. The tongue 
slips sometimes. It is an easy habit to acquire. You shall have 
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from me nothing but hard facts strung rigidly together. 

. • . You observe,” he went on in an altered tone and with 
a wave of his hand towards the town which they were ap- 
proaching, *'that Klast is spreading. The city has outgrown 
its boundaries. Some of our most ancient buildings are be- 
ing sacrificed — beautiful though they were. This is what 
takes their place.” 

Beverley glanced at the tall blocks of modern flats fash- 
ioned of the inevitable concrete slabs which lined one side of 
the road and murmured a word or two of sympathy, 

''111 time to come,” Rudolph continued, "this will all be 
changed. The city has been poverty-stricken for many 
years — and not only the city, but the Government of the 
whole country. It is the taxes from your mine which are 
filling the empty coffers; but, alas, not fast enough. There 
is a strong communistic party in the House. All the time 
they clamour for progress, more comfort for the people, 
more schools.” 

"It is reasonable,” Beverley observed. 

Rudolph shook his head. His agile and shapely fingers 
had during the last few seconds been rolling some tobacco 
ill a scrip of paper. He began to smoke. 

"These are \C’’cstern ideas,” he declared. "I myself am 
more of an artist. I would like to see the boulevards wid- 
ened and improve.' wlierc the houses have been pulled 
down, trees planted, public gardens arranged for, a State- 
endowed hotel and opera hou c. Your money is pouring into 
Klast, bringing it all the tim*' prosperity. Soon, C'ther from 
you or from other countries, this fresh discovery of bauxite 
will bring even greater wealth. Lavaroko was a man of 
broad enough sympathies but he has been, temporarily at 
any rate, deposed. What will happen should the Left Wing 
win this election no one can toll.” 

They passed the royal palace, an impressive-looking 
building although most of the windows were curtained and 
the place had an uninhabited appearance. Then they 
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swung round into the square and pulled up outside the ho- 
tel, a large but ordinary-looking structure of red brick. 
The ground floor was wholly devoted to a large cafe which 
extended onto the pavement. A row of rather tired-looking 
shrubs in huge pots bordered the kerb. 

*'You would wish, I am sure, my dear Marya,*’ her 
brother suggested, ‘'to make your way at once to the con- 
vent. Sister Georgina is expecting you.” 

Marya took Beverley’s hand and stepped lightly onto the 
crude pavement. 

“Before I go to the convent,” she said, 'T have a debt 
which must be discharged.” 

“A debt?” Rudolph repeated. 

“Of gratitude to Mr. Beverley,” she explained. “In order 
to discharge it I wish to understand something of this very 
difficult situation before I leave altogether the life of the 
city.” 

Rudolph seemed a little perplexed, almost distressed. Ho 
passed his arm aflectionalcly through his sister^, a dignified 
but not unfriendly gesture. She freed herself at once. 

“Surely,” he remonstrated, “you can leave the matter 
of entertaining Mr. Beverley and doing all that is possible 
for him in my hands?” 

Their eyes met. Rudolph’s question was curiously yet 
not unpleasantly asked. There was something, however, 
signifies iitly unresponsive in his sister’s sdcnce. The tliree 
walked up the hotel steps together. The manager, with 
many bows, presented himself to Beverley. From the back- 
ground an obvious Englishman came forward and greeted 
the Litter wainily. 

“My name is Underwood, sir,” he announced. “I daresay 
you rv.mcmbcr me. I am Mr. Mar<*tan’s private secretary.” 

“I remember you quite well,” Beverley replied. “I rather 
thought that Mr. Marstan would have been here himself or 
at the flying ground to meet me.” 
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sent me to explain,” Underwood apologised. "The 
fact of it is, things arc so unsettled that he thinks it best 
not to leave the mine at present.” 

"What is this about Hayter?” Beverley enquired. "Been 
getting into trouble of some sort, hasn’t he?” 

"Nobody knows very much about it, sir,” Underwood 
confided, drawing his chief a little on one side. "It seems 
that he became embroiled in some disturbance here one 
night recently. There was a row at the principal cafe and 
for a Scotsman I lay ter is very short- tempered, as you may 
remember. Anyhow, he was arrested, taken to prison and 
he is there now. He was brought into Court and simply 
remanded.” 

"What sort of di'^turbance was it?” 

Underwood looked round once more cautiously. 

"This place recks of spies, Mr. Beverley,” he said. "There’s 
a queer sort of underground whispering going on through- 
out the whole city and this hotel is the centre of it all. No 
one knows what has happened lo Haj ter except that he is 
in prison and Mr. Marstan has been refused permission to 
see him. We have simply been told that a charge of espio- 
nage is pending against him.” 

"Rather unusual situation, isn’t it?” Beverley r'^marked 
frowning. 

"Conditions are !1 unusual, sir,” the young man pro- 
ceeded eagerly. "You probably know" nothing about it be- 
cause the chief and I both b lieve th.tt our cables to you in 
England have b'cn censored or stopped altogether at the 
post office. This place is in a turmod politically. The com- 
munists, or Left Wing, as they call themselves, have turned 
the Government out on the question of the distribution of 
the royalties from the mine. Wc believe that Hay ter has been 
put out of the way because Ee the only practical geologist 
in the country.” 

Beverley listened without change of countenance. There 
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was to be a battle, then, a battle with unseen, unknown 
enemies. His face hardened although a grim little smile 
parted his lips. 

*'This is very interesting, Underwood,” he said. 

Marya had sunk into a chair at the other end of the 
stone-paved hall. Her brother was leaning over her talking 
earnestly. Underwood, with a slight gesture, pointed him 
out. 

“That is one of the young Orlacians whom we are all 
beginning to suspect,” he said, dropping his voice almost to 
a whisper. “It was through hmi that no one from the mine 
was allowed to use the military route up to the aerodrome 
this morning and T was obliged to await you down here.” 

“I do not intrude?” Rudolph asked as he approached 
hesitatingly, “If you, sir,” he went on, addressing Beverley, 
“have matters to discuss with this gentleman, I will take 
my sister to the convent and return for lunch.” 

“There is nothing whatever of privacy in our conversa- 
tion,” Bcverlt > assured him. “It is just a mat Ter of routine 
connected witli the mine. Dull as ditch-water to you, Tm 
afraid, and quite incomprehensible. I can hear about that 
later. The suggestion 1 wa^ about to make,” he added, glanc- 
ing at his watch, “was that although it is a considerable 
time before the lunch hour I think a small a^hUtf would 
be a good idea.” 

Rudolph smiled happily. 

“It will be my great pleasure,” he said, “to show you 
the way to what wc call our American Bar and to diink 
with \ou to vour safe arrival in this country.” 

“Your sister — ” Beverley began, looking over his 
shouhler. 

“My sister’s attendant has arrived,” Rudolph interrupted, 
pointing out Suka’s lumbering approach up the hotel steps. 
“Marya will be quite safe now in her hands.” 
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Beverley hesitated. Suka had already taken up her place 
behind her mistress’ chair. 

''Should I be asking too much of you if I begged that 
your sister might be included in your luncheon invitation?” 
he suggested. "I have not yet had the opportunity of mak- 
ing my adicux. The message which 1 have just received 
makes it necessary for me to pay a call in the town imme- 
diately.” 

'Tt shall be as you wish, Mr. Beverley,” Rudolph acqui- 
esced, "It is now half-past ten. We will have our drink and 
meet here again at twelve- thirty. My sister sliall be invited 
to join us.” 

"Cajutal!” 

"You will visit us this morning, sir?” Underwood asked 
anxiously. 

"Certainly,” Beverley replied. "I won’t fix a time but I 
will come sometime to-day.” 

TliL young man took his leave. Beverley looked through 
the open door of the hotel, attracted b) some shouting in 
the street. 

"We will see what is exciting the people at this early 
hour,” Rudolph observed, "The bar is to be reached from 
outside moic easily.” 

They stood on the steps liioking out. Traffic in the streets 
seemed suspended, "he loiterers were all gazing up at the 
palace. On the loof a steeplejack was fixmg a ladder against 
the flagpost Rudolph’s face grew suddenly serious. 

"The King,” he said almoT under his breath. "Sec, they 
are painting the flagstaff. The flag is there rolled up ready 
to be hoisted.” 

The houl manager came smilingly up to them. 

"It is good news, Mr. Beverley,” he announced. "Good 
ne^s for us all. The King ’•eturns within a few days — 
perhaps to-morrow. The palace is to be opened.” 



CHAPTER XVni 


Beverixy, whose card and request for an interview with 
the chief of the police seemed lo create a certain amount of 
commotion at the grey stone building with its sombre front 
almost immediately opposite the hotel, was finally ushered 
into a large, barely furnished apartment on the second 
floor. The sole occupant of the place, who was seated at a 
desk surrounded by the stubs of cigars, looked up at his 
entrance and glanced once more at the card. He was stout, 
and florid of feature, with closely trimmed grey hair; and 
the tunic of his uniform was negligently open. 

**What is your business with me, sir?” he asked in gut- 
rurally spoken but quite comprehensible French. 

*'My name is Beverley. I come from England. I am one 
of the proprietors of the Klast Mine. You, I believe, sir, are 
General Kara Bavan, Chief of the Police?” 

"That is my {X)st,” was the somewhat startled reply. "I 
was informed that your business with me was urgent, Mr. 
Beverley.” 

*T have the honour to present to you a message from a 
mutual acquaintance,” the visitor announced, handing over 
the sheet of hotel notepaper on which Katarina had scrawled 
those few significant lines. 

The General rose to his feet. With the help of an enor- 
mous monocle he glanced down the couple of sentences. He 
had the air of one endeavouring to assume a more amiable 
expression as he bowed and resumed his place. Certainly 
there was a complete change in his tone and manner. 

"Pray sit down, Mr. Beverley,” he invited. "The gracious 
lady who honours me with those few lines requests that I 
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render you any service possible during your visit to the 
city. What can I do for you?’* 

"One of my employees at our offices here seems to have 
got into trouble,’* Beverley explained. "He is, as a matter 
of fact, in prison. So far as T can understand no definite 
charge has been made against him and there is a good deal 
of mystery as to what his offence may have been. I ask 
your permission, General, to visit him and I am venturing 
to go even further than that and to request that as I am in 
urgent need of his services he be released at once.” 

The General added one more to the stubs of extinct 
cigars and disposed of the whole small trayful by throwing 
them into the great open fireplace. 

"I know the man you mean, Mr. Beverley,” he admitted. 
"A charge was certainly made against him. He created a 
disturbance in a cafe, and in a public place he criticised 
severely some of our institutions. I think that you will agree 
with me, sir, that this is not wise behaviour in a strange 
city.” 

"It is most unlike my employee,” Beverley declared, "and 
T might venture to remind you. General, that the charge 
has yet to be investigated.” 

”What position docs he hold with your firm?” the latter 
asked. 

"He is our geolo^.st in chief,” Beverley replied. "I wish 
to take him with me on a certain expedition to another part 
of the kingdom to investigat j a report that bauxite is to be 
found there.” 

The General, after a brief search, found in one of his 
drawers a crumpled sheet of blank notepaper. On the point 
of signing his name to the few lines he had scrawled, he 
paused with the pen still in his hand 

"You arc willing to hold 3 ourself responsible for tlie be- 
haviour of this person, Mr. Beverley?*’ he enquired. 

"I certainly am.** 
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**Thcn I shall go further than giving you permission to 
see him,” the Chief of Police said simply. ^Madame seems 
to wish that you be treated with every consideration. It is 
done. Your employee is set at liberty.” 

He added a couple of lines to what he had already writ- 
ten, signed his name with a great splash, folded up the 
paper and handed it over to Beverley. Then he leaned back 
in his chair and crossed his pvidgy legs. 

”What else can I do for you, sir?” he asked. 

*'You can tell me who is going to win this election and 
who is to be the next Piemier,” Beverley suggested with a 
smile. ” Permit me to offer you a cigarette, sir.” 

The General helped himself from Beverley’s case. 

**This election is a blasted nuisance,” he confided. ”La- 
varoko should never have resigned. If these fellows on the 
Left ever got into power, and they might do so this time 
quite easily, although they have no one but the peasants 
and the shop people behind them, they might do an enor- 
mous amount of damage. Sit down, Mr. Beverley, You are 
interested m our affairs?” 

"‘Naturally I am,’ Bc\crley replied as he accepted the 
invitation. ' My compiny have three milliviii pounds’ worth 
of English gold sunk in the Klast Mine. Besides that, we 
ha\c erected some of the most valuable machiiicry m the 
xtorM at a greut cost.” 

"Three million pounds is much money,” the General 
acknowledged. 

"It IS a huge sum to in any single enterpn e. Our 
charter, ot course*, was signed by Livaioko, and oux“ con- 
cession IS from the King, so our position is secure,” Beverley 
pointed out. "At the sime time, the kingdom of Orlac has 
restless neighbours and the establishment of an industry such 
as ours has created a great deal of jealousy.” 

The General coughed. 

"I know nothing about politics,” he said. "T endeavour to 
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keep law and order in the city, my staff of police arc able 
and diligent; but with politics I have nothing to do.” 

'"Quite right,” Beverley agreed. "For a high official in 
.our position it would be unwise to interfere.” 

''You have seen His Majesty lately?” 

"Not many hours ago. The day before yesterday 1 
lunched with him in Paris.” 

"He is in good health, I trust?” 

"Excellent. He spoke of having to return almost at once 
if things did not calm down in the city here.” 

The Gencial stroked his long moustache thoughtfully. 

"His Majesty is always a great responsibility to me,” he 
confided. "Until this election is settled I would a great deal 
rather he stayed away. If he returns, twenty -five of my 
best men have to be watching him day by day. If Madame 
Katarina, the prlma donna at the op>era house here, returns 
also — and to tell you the truth, sir, the people are clamour- 
ing a gr^'jt deal more fo** her return than His Majesty’s — 
my responsibilities will be doubled.” 

"Madame is popular?” Beverley asked. 

"The people of Klast have one failing,” Kara Bavan 
sighed. "They am music mad. The opera house was closed 
whtn Katarina Iclc fot Pan>. 1 honestly believe that if it 
were opened again to-night half the discontent in the city 
would be smoothed ^wa\.” 

"Amazing,” Be^’crUy murmured. 

The General accepted ano her cigarette. 

"You arc a )onng mm,” he remark.. J, looking curiously 
at his visitor, "to hold so important a commercial position.” 

Beverley smiled. 

"I am older than I look, perhaps,” he acknowledged. "I 
am very much interested in your country, General. I am 
happy to think that I have hocn the cause of adding so 
much to its prosperity.” 

The Chief of Police nodded. 
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”As I said before,” he declared, *'I do not interest myself 
in politics. I keep my men in order. If ever war should 
come — which heaven forbid — I return to the army as 
chief of the staff. I am a servant of the King and the State.” 

'*1 had the honour of meeting your commander-in-chief 
when I was over here some years ago,” Beverley announced. 
'*Ilis Majesty gave a banquet at the palace. Lavaroko, the 
Prime Minister, was present, dso General Belov ar. I trust 
that I have remembered tlie name correctly.” 

"Quite correctly,” the other replied. "The General is in 
the capital at present. He will welcome a call from you at 
the bariacks, I am sure.” 

"1 shall pay my respects beft»re I leave,” Beverley prom- 
ised. "In the meantime, General, 1 will not lake up any 
more of your time. I thank vou for acceding so graciously 
to our friend’s request. I shall go now direct to the prison.” 

The General coughed. He seeincd to be suffering from 
some slight embarrassment. 

"1 myself have tr.i\elled very little in what would be 
considered the more civilised countries of the world,” he 
acknowledged, "but I read >our ninga/ines and I gather 
that the prisons m other countries arc very much in advance 
of ours. Wc Orlacians are, I think I may say, Mr. Beverkv, 
a fine race bur wc are a trifle ciudc. Our people have alwavs 
been a little shy of ovcr-cjviliscd method's and habits. 7 he 
prison wdl seem to you a rough sort of place. All 1 can '^av 
IS that it IS i^ood enough for the criminals wc have to hovtc 
there.” 

* So lo’^g as you don’t put me in amongst them,’ the 
departing visitor said, smiling and holding out his hand, 
"I shall not be critical. 1 wish you once more good morning.” 

Beverley, ushered out in due form, found his way to the 
street and, in the same springkss Aictoria drawn by a flea- 
bitten grey horse which he had engaged at the hotel, he 
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drove off to the prison. They climbed a long hill with a 
strange mixture of shops and cafes on one side and a row of 
trees in the middle of the broad walk on the other. At its 
summit was a plain stone building standing in the middle 
of whar looked as though it had been at some time or an- 
other the playground of a school. Beverley pushed his way 
through a half-opened gate, passed an empty sentry box, 
walked up the cement path and came to a sudden standstill. 
The dcjcctcd-looking figure of a middle-aged man shabbily 
attired was seated upon a bench outside the entrance. 

**Hayter!” Beverley exclaimed. ‘‘Wdl Haytcr!” 

1‘he man lo(»ked up and sprang to his feet, 

'*My God, it*s Mr. B^'verlcy!’’ he cried. 

"Will Hayicr,'* Beverley repealed, sitting down by his 
side. "What the dickens have they been doing to you?” 

"Well, they haven’t been torturing me or anything of 
that sort,” the m.m replied, "but my God, I’m glad to see 
you, sir! I haven’t had 1 wash for a week, the food heie is 
not fit to eat nor the water to drink. They won’t charge me 
with anything but they won’t let me go. It’s a hell of a 
country, this. The Minister has gone over to England — 
I expect you know that. That’s their excuse for keeping me 
here.” 

Beverley rose to his feet. 

"Well, the fust lung to be done,” he said, "is to get 
you out of it. Just sra\ v here you ate for a few moments, 
I layter. T think I shall be al ’c to take you aw'ay wnih me.” 

Beverley mad#’ his way in o the int^rioi of th * building. 
It w^as a dreary-looking place. The walls were of stone and 
m the great entrance hall dozens of people w'^ere sitting 
about and some children wxre even playing W’ith a ball. A 
man m unifoim seated behind a d^sk beckoned to him 
surlily^ and Bcvcilcy unfold *vl and showed him the paper 
which he had just received. The former saluted as he saw 
the signature and with a more courteous gesture invited 
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Beverley to follow him. They walked along a corridor for 
some distance, then the official threw open a door without 
knocking and entered a crudely furnished untidy-looking 
office. A bare bench was set against the wall and three rush 
chairs of uncomfortable appearance were placed behind 
a long oak table. A man engaged in an angry torrent of 
mingled abuse and remonstrance was being led away, a 
policeman on either side of him. Beverley’s guide pushed his 
way past them and spoke to an elderly official in plain 
clothes who was seated in one of the armchairs. He pre- 
sented the paper which Beverley had handed to him and 
indicated Beverley, who was standing in the background. 
The magistrate read it through and frowned, then with a 
little start he re-read and passed it on to the man who was 
seated on his left and was wearing military uniform. They 
read over the few lines scrawled by the Chief of Police and 
talked eagerly for some minutes, looking now and then at 
Beverley. At last the man in uniform stood up and beck- 
oned him to approach. 

‘*My companion here,” he indicated m halting French, 
”is the magistrate of the Petty Court. You arc the Mr. Bev- 
erley spoken of in these papers?” 

'That IS my name,” Beverley acquiesced. 

The two men both bowed, 

"I am a lawyer of Klast,” the first one announced. "Major 
Signd here is the governor of the prison, understand 
that you have applied for the release of one of our pris- 
oners.” 

"There has been some little misunderstanding, I think, 
about my friend,” Bcvcrlev assured them "1 hive known 
William Hayter for a great many years. lie has never been 
in any sort of trouble but is a highly lespectible person. 
He knows nothing about this country or its polities and he 
is here on an important mission on behalf of the Klast Mine 
with which I am connected.” 
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**The Klast Mine,” the lawyer repeated in a tone of rev- 
erence, 

"The mine,” die governor of the prison echoed. 

The two men talked together earnestly. Beverley, v/ho 
was beginning to remember a few words of Orlacian from 
his previous visit, smiled as he caught the gist of their 
speech. The civilian who had introduced himself as a lawyer 
presently addressed him. 

"The information given against Mr. William Haytcr,” he 
said amiably, "came largely from a young man of high 
birth but indifferent character who was himself an inmate 
of the prison and v/ho has only been released on bail. Your 
friend is reported to have indulged in a political tirade in a 
public place \chcmcntly attack! jig die Government of this 
country. Enquiries concerning his character, however, h^m 
been quite satisfactory and there has been no other evi- 
dence against him. In the face of the letter which wc have 
received from General Kara Bavan, Major Sigrid here sug- 
gests that we have no alternative but to release the pristMier 
as desired. If you are satisfied, Mr. Beverley, you are at 
libe rty to take your friend away. He is at the present mo- 
ment in the exercise yard.” 

"I saw him there as I came in,” Beverley remarked. 

"I will accompany you,” Major Sigrid proposed, "and see 
him out of the gate..” 

Beverley bowed his acknowledgements, received back his 
papers, and the two men returned to the prison yard where 
Hay Ur was sitting anxiouoly. 

"You speak a little English, perhaps?” Beverley usked his 
companion. 

The latter shook his head regretfully. Beverley turned to 
his employee. 

"Look here. Hay ter,” he said, "they arc perfectly willing 
to let you go right along with me now. If I were you I 
should not make a complaint. Anything we want to do ki 
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the way of getting compensation we can see about after- 
wards. The great thing is to get you clear of this place. 1 
want you outside pretty badly.” 

Hayter hesitated but only for a moment. 

**You are quite right, Mr. Beverley,” he acknowledged. 
"There are one or two in this dog kennel 1 should like to 
have a word or two with; but as you say, that can come 
afterwards. Tm ready, sir.’^ 

"Mr. Hayter,” Beverley said suavely to the governor of 
the prison, "is ready to believe that there has been some 
mistake in his arrest. If you will be so kind as to accompany 
us to the gate so that we can pass your sentinel there we 
will go at once.” 

"With much pleasure,” the governor assented. "Monsieur 
Beverley will sign the book in the sentry box.” 

Beverley did as he was requested and accepted the body 
of William Hayter. There were farewells — courteous on 
Beverley’s part, a little dubious but floiid on the part of the 
governor of the prison, somewhat dour from Will Hayter. 
The two men got into the carriage and drove away. 

"Where arc your clothc^^” Beverley ask.^d. 

"They Will be at the hotel, if they have not been inter- 
fered with. I’ve been living in a single room there because 
they speak a word or two of Enghsh, and thcir own lan- 
guage is not understandable to a rea>onable human being. 
It’s expensive but Mr. Marstan down at the mine he told 
me not to worry about that. Klast’s no’ such a dear place 
after all.” 

They drove to the hotel, where they found Hayter’s 
things still untouched in the room he had taken. His return 
was welcomed by the hotel proprietor with much relief. 
Beverley looked his companion over and pointed to the 
lift. 

"Up you go, Hayter,” he directed. "Bath, shave, clean 
clothes and then come down to that place they call the bar 
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when you are ready. No, we’ll sit outside on the pavement. 
There’s some shade under the awnings there and I have a 
luncheon engagement for you at one o'clock.” 

Hay ter indulged in a broad Scottish grin. 

*T’m entirely agreeing with you, Mr. Beverley,” he said, 
"but if you sit there thinking to sec some of the beauties 
of the town go by you’ll be disappointed. There’s a few 
floating about when the lights are lit but they’re a hard- 
looking lot of lassies in the daytime.” 

"Never mind,” his employer replied. "I have plenty of 
cigarettes and I haven’t looked at one of the papers I 
brought out from London yet.” 

"1 would sit right down outside if I were you, and don’t 
go wandering about the place alone,” was Hayter’s farewell 
admonition. "It was in a cafe about six doors down the 
street where they got hold of me for no earthly reason 
whatever, except that 1 could not speak a word of their 
blasted lingo and they knew that I was working at the mine. 
The Cafe Klast they called it. Don’t you put your head in 
there, sir.” 

Beverley smiled. 

"Don’t you worry, Hayter,” he said. "I’m not looking 
for trouble. Put on some decent things and get down as 
soon you can. I have a small luncheon party at one o’clock 
and I may be taki. g you for a little expedition up-country 
afterwards.” 

"An expedition out of th country would suit me belter,” 
the Scotsman grumbled turned away. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Well Hayter, when he accosted Beverley about an hour 
later in the hall of the hotel, presented a very different ap- 
pearance. He had taken a bath, had his hair cut, shaved, was 
wearing presentable linen and a neat grey tweed suit. 

am a new man indeed,” he declared. *'I am needing 
one thing and one thing only — that is a drop of old 
Scotch.” 

"We’ll find that all right,” Beverley assured him with a 
glance at the clock. "We have twenty minutes before 
lunch.” 

He felt a hand on his shoulder. Rudolph Maurancsco was 
standing there, smiling and debonair. 

"You will give me the pleasure?” he begged with a bow 
to Havter. 

Beverley introduced them. There was a queer little flash 
for a moment in Hayter’s keen blue eyes as he shook hands, 
but no sign of recognition from the younger man. 

"I have heard of Mr. Hayter,” the latter said courte- 
ously, "as being your famous engineer and geologist. I am 
dclii’hted Co meet him. I trust that he is joining us at 
luncheon.’ 

"I’m dcl'glucd to be here myself,” Hayter declared drily. 
"We were speaking of a litdc refreshment, Mr. Maura- 
nesco.” 

"You will both do me the honour,” tlic young man re- 
plied. "This wa>, if you please.” 

He led them down the passage, on the wall of which was 
painted "To the American Bar,” and showed himself at 
once very much at home in his surroundings. He exchanged 
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gracious greetings with everybody in the crowded place. 
Tlierc were officers in the grey and magenta uniform of the 
country, who sat mostly apart drinking from small wine- 
glasses, twirling their moustaches and preserving as far as 
possible an air of aloofness. There were shopkeepers and the 
commts voy agents of the east. There was also a considerable 
sprinkling of the young bloods and damsels of the place — 
the former for the most part attired in flannel trousers and 
cither pullovers or embroidered shirts of intricate design. 
A noisy orchestra was blaring out American melodies. A 
dozen automatic machines, all being well patronised, parted 
every now and then with a loud little stream of coins. 
Rudolph Mauranesco summoned a waiter and gave a rapid 
order, then he turned to his two companions apologetically. 

'*Mr. Hayter will understand,” he said, **that here there 
is little choice. For him I have ordered the whisky of his 
country. For you, Mr. Beverley. I have ordered the home- 
made vermouth and a little gin as a corrective. They will 
add a dash of bitters and a small piece of lemon. It is as 
near as we can get to the Westtrn idea of a cocktail. There 
is little else here that is drinkable.” 

*'That sounds all right,” Beverley observed as the three 
men ensconced themselves in a corner. "Isn’t this place 
rather unusually full?” 

Rudolph Maun esco nodded. 

"The whole city,” he confided, "is bubbling with excite- 
ment.” 

"Political?” Beverley en^^uired. 

"Entirely,” the young man assented. "I wish to give you 
both a word of caution. Mr. Hayter, from his unfortunate 
experience, should realise the importance of it.” 

"I have realised a good many things since I set foot in 
this country,” Hayter grunted. 

"It gets worse every day/ Rudolph continued. "Stran- 
gers and people of importance such as ourselves are spied 
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Upon and listened to in every place we enter and every time 
we open our mouths.” 

”It is a mischievous crowd, Fll allow,” Hayter said 
grimly. 

Maurancsco smiled. 

"Please make excuses,” he begged, "for a people of ex- 
citable temperament. That indeed we are. Wc will talk to- 
gether, we three; but we will t.?lk of the ladies of London 
or Paris or the film magnates of Hollywood.” 

"I am not knowing anything about those gentlemen,” 
Hayter admitted, "but I promise you that I am keeping a 
still tongue in my head.” 

"Nor a word,” Rudolph went on, leaning towards them, 
"of the Left Party or the Right or Lavaroko or Pravadia. 
Politics are not our interest. If wc talk at nil let it be of 
business. I will tell you of these piles of bauxite which I 
hope I may soon be showing to our friend Mr. Hayter here.” 

"You will be showing me something new, then,” the 
Scotsman observed. "I have never seen bauxite ifi piles yet.” 

"It would be simpler, perhaps,” Beverley suggested dnly, 
"if we didn’t talk at all.” 

"Or if you listened to me,” Rudolph proposed. "I know 
what will make friends for you in this place. Speak of mu- 
sic, Speak of the possible return of the divine Katarina. Tell 
us, Mr. Beverley, that you heard her sing in Paris or touched 
tlic hem of her garment as she passed you in the Bois or sat 
in the same restaurant. People will listen to that and ad- 
mire you for It. Katarina is their idol.” 

The waiter, in probably the strangest costume ever im- 
agined for one of his profession, brought them two wine- 
glisses and a tumbler, a bottle of whisky and a siphon of 
soda water upon a tin tray. He wore a pair of soiled linen 
trousers, a girdle which was like the girdle of a bathrobe 
around his middle, a blue flannel shirt open at the throat 
and very little else. He had a Levantine face, a Levantine 
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expression and a Levantine gleam in his narrow unpleasant 
eyes. He hesitated, waiting patiently for payment, until 
Beverley suddenly appreciated the situation and produced 
an English ten-shilling note. The man departed with sud- 
den haste and Rudolph seemed to recover from his mo- 
mentary fit of abstraction. 

'Tt pleases you, this mixture?” he asked, raising his wine- 
glass to his lips and muttering a few words which were ap- 
parently local good wishes. 

'‘Excellent, ” Beverley replied, sipping the contents of his 
glass. “Let us now proceed upon the task of talking about 
nothing. Your cafe is pleasing. It has local colour. One 
tiling seems to me to be queer about it. though. It is the 
absence of journals. I haven’t seen a sign of a newspaper.” 

“Nor will you until the last day of the election,” the 
young man replied. “Foreign journals have all been stopped 
at the frontiers and the offices of the three principal Or- 
lacian newspapers have been sacked and the premises prac- 
tically destroyed within the last few days.” 

“Are you serious.^” Beverley asked. 

“Entirely. The curious part of it is that the results seem 
to have been justified since the furious rioting of a few 
nights ..go. There have been no quarrels in the cafis or riot- 
ing in the streets for forty -eight hours, and no more — 
forgive me, 1 say ti.is abnost under my breath — ” he con- 
cluded, leaning forward, “no more unexplained disappear- 
ances of foreigners.” 

“You hear that?” Beverley asked, turning tOvvards Hay- 
ter and humouring his companion by speaking almost in a 
whisper. 

“Ave, I hear it,” the Scotsman answered. “It’s true I 
might have had a drop or two ol wbi ky that night but it is 
not true that I said a singl ‘ word against tins country or 
its Go' eminent. It’s a fine place, Fni thinking, and there 
is no mine in the world turning out rich stuff as the Klast 
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Mine. You can take that from me and Fm not caring how 
many overhear it.” 

Mauranesco smiled indulgently. 

**I do not think that sort of talk is likely to get our friend 
into trouble,” he said. **All the townspeople and the coun- 
try folk, too, are proud of the Klast Mine, and I am rather 
happy that Mr. Hay ter has spoken of it. You were not 
thinking, I trust, Mr. Beverley, of \isiting your properties 
before we start on our journey this afternoon?” 

‘*But naturally,” Beverley replied. ''Why not? There’s 
no frantic haste, is there? I have come a long distance to 
confer with my managers. Of course I nmst pa> them a 
visit as soon as possible after my arrival. I should have gone 
this morning only it was necessary to first secure the re- 
lease of my friend Hayter here.” 

"How you managed that is a matter of amazement to 
me,” Rudolph acknowledged. "We do not need to discuss 
it. Your influence m the place is great, of couise, but I 
should have thought the disoiginization in Ae city and 
the absence of the King would at least have delayed matters. 
You are a wonderful man, Mr, Beverley. You ainvc, you 
command, and the prison doo»*s fly open before you.” 

"They were not very strongly barred,” Bevcrlc\ re- 
marked drily. "This matter of rushing off to inspect your 
land—” 

Rudolph was suddenly excited. He gripped Beverley’s 
arm. 

"Remember, I beg or you,” he intenupted, '"1 have b^cn 
holding over a great matter for your consideration. It is of 
vast, enormous importance. Wliai docs it invoke you in? 
A few hours’ journey, a walk or a mule ride along a moun- 
tain path; a seuch, an inspection — one hour — two hours. 
You will see it all before you. A fortune which even the 
great capitalists of >our Western cities would wonder at! 
And there is so little time!” 
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”But why is there so little time?” Beverley asked^ ac- 
cepting a glass from the second tray of drinks which the 
waiter, in response to an unseen gesture from Rudolph, had 
brought. *'Why the hurry, my young friend? To-morrow, 
the next day, the day after, your mountains will still be 
there. If the bauxite you speak of is in evidence, it has lam 
in those hills for a thousand years. One day is surely as 
good as another at the end of that time.” 

There was a strange expression on Rudolph’s face. It 
scarcely resembled an expression of ordinary anxiety. It was 
as though he were afflicted by some internal torment. 

"I wish, Mr. Beverley,” he said, ^’because you have been 
kind to my sister, because you have shown yourself a fnend 
to Orlac, that it is you and you only who hav^ deal 
with this enormous proposition. To secure it, speed is neces- 
sary.” 

"'But it the mineral is on your land, here you are and 
heie im 1. \Miat can be done without us? The mountains 
cannot disappear in smoke, nor can the bauxite be — er — 
earned ?wav in chanots of fire.” 

Rudolph was still distracted. 

""One cannot tell,” he went on eagerly. "'I hive heard 
sttaj re storus c\cri this morning i\hilst I was making my 
prcpaiationv Two men have been discovered camping out 
in a sheltered plac.. ipon the mountams for e\era! days. My 
foresters found il.<. n. It is my bchif that they were search- 
ing foi biuMt,.. ] hen,” 1 e continued afiei a moment’s 
piuw'j "there is this man ^reycr. He is a str ngc person, 
that. He is pcr^isiLOt. He has always believed that there 
was bauxite in the northern part of the kingdom and wh^n 
he could not appi mcIi me, because of my retirement in the 
forirc's, he ti^iveUed all the way to 1 ondon to see my sister. 
What may he nor be doing :vcn now?” 

Beverley tapped and Jit a cigarette. 

*‘But,” he objected, "if this bauxite is really upon your 
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land it would not help him to have discovered it. It will 
siill be yours to dispose of ; and although I should not per- 
haps go so far with a stranger, I will tell you, Rudolph 
Mauranesco, that there might be difficulties for anyone ex- 
cept our company who attempted to purchase or rent your 
land upon which bauxite has been discovered here in Orlac.*’ 

"'But look at the state of my country,” Rudolph argued. 
**We have at the present mon»ent practically no Govern- 
ment. One or two of the permanent officials may be still in 
their places, but of Government actually, there is none.” 

"That is only a question of time,” Beverley pointed out. 
"A Government will be formed. Land cannot be disposed 
of promiscuously. No one could come, for instance, and 
plant a flag upon your mountains and claim all that lies 
underneath. A time must arrive when law and order are 
re-established in the country. At present it would be im- 
possible for anyone to sink huge sums of money in starting 
a new mine.” 

Rudolph deftly rolled and lit a cigarette with trembling 
fingers. 

"You are trifling with a gigantic opportunity, Mr. Bev- 
erley,” he warned him. "When you make up your mind for 
action. It may be too late.” 

Beverley glanced at his watch. 

"Speaking of time,’ he remarked, "don’t you think that 
wc shall be keeping your sister waiting if wc don’t make 
a move?” 

"Marya will not mind. When she knows wliat we have 
been thinking about she will be glad. She was anxious that 
I should offer you my property or the rights over it. She 
will not be happy until she knows that we have come to 
some arrangement.” 

"If you ask me, I think she will be starving,” Beverley 
said, draining his glass and rising to his feet. "Do me the 
favour, Hayter, of telephoning to Mr. Marstan and saying 
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that I will call to see him at three o’clock this afternoon. 
When I have got through my business, Mauranesco, we will 
meet again and discuss this journey north,” 

There was a black cloud of disappointment upon Ru- 
dolph’s face. It seemed in some unaccountable way to have 
affected the peculiar quality of his good looks. With the 
departure of his buoyant air and glad, happy expression, 
his almost magnetic attraction seemed to have disappeared. 

“You are taking a great risk, Mr. Beverley,” he said un- 
steadily. “Peiliaps you do not need any more bauxite, per- 
haps it does not matter to you that someone else may come 
and behind your back secure, by fair means or foul, rights 
over my land. I am poor. I cannot stop them. And although 
the mountains arc mine there are other claims.” 

“If you can convince me that there is any real reason for 
this urgency,” Beverley promised, “I will leave with you 
after 1 have seen Marstan — later on to-night, perhaps.” 

“You insist upon going to the mine first?” 

“Be reasonable,” Beverley begged. “I have travelled two 
thousand miles to consult with my managers here. They 
are within a mile of me now. Of course I must see them 
before I embark upon any sort of expedition.” 

Rudolph Maurancsco shrugged his shoulders sulkily. 

“You may be risking a great deal more than you know,” 
he muttered. 



CHAPTER XX 


The restaurant of the hotel, through which Rudolph 
Mauranesco conducted them, resembled an unconvincing 
imitation of an English station dining-room not of the first 
order. TTiere were gilt-edged mirrors hanging upon the walls 
but most of these were cracked and the quality of the glass 
indifferent. The curtains which hung before the windows 
were faded, the atmosphere of the place was musty. There 
was no carpet upon the tessellated pavement of the floor. 
There was no attempt at anything in the shape of noiseless 
service. The waiters were clad in a great variety of shabby 
clothes and the guests were nearly all men apparently of 
the bourgeois type, except for a few who were presumably 
officials, and a sprinkling of young officers whose uniform 
was somewhat the worse for wear. In comparison with 
everyone else, Rudolph Mauranesco, who seemed to have 
made an amazing recovery from his pathetic disappoint- 
ment, was noticeably and strikingly patrician. He walked 
with dignity, the few salutations which he vouchsafed to 
one or two of the company were of a condescending nature, 
and without any attempt at swagger he was easily the most 
distinguished-looking of the gathering. The manager, a fat 
little Austrian, bald-headed, with a fixed smile, preceded 
them as they passed through the room, flung aside some cur- 
tains at the farther end and pointed to a narrow staircase. 
They mounted in single file and reached a smaller dining- 
room, the only occupant of which was Suka, already seated 
in a remote corner. She rose to her feet respectfully at their 
entrance, and remained standing until they, too, were 
seated at the only other table laid for service. Rudolph’s 
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manners as he held the chair for his sister were those of a 
Lord Chamberlain. He indicated to Beverley his place by 
her side, waited for Hayter to take his seat and then leaned 
over to Beverley. 

"You must excuse, if you please, Mr. Beverley,” he 
begged. "This is a faraway corner of the world and we have 
not yet embraced all the European customs. You were 
gracious enough to wish for my sister’s company at lunch- 
eon and so it is arranged. It is not usual, though, for the 
ladies of our noble families to dine or lunch at a hotel except 
in a private room. This is the best the manager can do. As 
you see, it is private but we have a curtain instead of a door 
and we have a French maitre d’hotel here deputed to take 
our orders in a language we can all understand.” 

"Excellent,” Beverley approved. "Your sister must be 
starving — so am I.” 

The menu and wine card were both presented to Bev- 
erley, who accepted the situation and promptly commenced 
to study them. He did his best from an indifferent bill of 
fare and a very sparse carte dc vim. By his side sat Mat-ya, 
an air of grave annoyance deepening upon her face. Bev- 
erley, who understood very w^cll the faint curve of her ex- 
quisite lips and the contraction of her eyebrows, did his 
best to dispel her dl -humour. 

"Your brother ^eing ver> kind,” he said. "I should be 
absolutely lost in this place without him.” 

Rudolph bowed with the dr of one who receives a well- 
deserved compliment. 

"You needed little help in the choosjno; of the luncheon, 
Mr. Bevciley,” he remarked. "One only regrets that the op- 
portunities here for culinary enterprise arc so limited.” 

"If 1 may be allowed a trifling remark,” Hayter intei- 
posed, "it was a joy to me i » hoar my friend Mr. Beverley 
handling the menu. I have it m my mind that he must re- 
member where I have spent the last few days, for his choice 
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of dishes seems to me excellent. To judge by the plates I 
noticed below, too, the people in this part of the world are 
not without appetites.” 

Rudolph smiled happily. He leaned across to his sister. 

"Our fiicnd Mr. Hay ter,” he said, "who I might tell you 
is a distinguished geologist, has suffered during this up- 
heaval in the city very much in the same way as I have 
sufteied myself.” 

*T have been in prison,” Hayter confessed. "There’s no 
den) mg tliai and I hope the young lady will believe that I 
was innocent of an> offence to the man or to the law. It 
was a wicked affair. I think that they had no liking lor my 
nationality or rny business.” 

Maiya smiled graciously. 

"I am quite 'Uic, Mr. Hayter,” she said, "that you did 
nothing wrong.” 

"You will pcrhips feel a little moic at your ease,” her 
biothcr remaiLcd, "il I tell }ou, M**. Hiyut, that I m>sclf, 
well known though 1 am and a personal Inend^il Ilis Maj- 
esty’s, have been :ii r-oublt within the last few weeks. I my- 
self ha\e beer confined in a fortress. Politics, you under- 
stand. Alwtys j uluics.” 

Marya glanced at him contcmptuouslv but she icmamcd 
silent. Thc*c w.as a humotous twist to Ilaytei’s bps but he 
rearamed Jiiniscll. 

"I had heird ‘ornething of the matter,” he admitted, 
"although I was *k l rhmknig I would meet the gentleman. 
If this >oup ts sour orderiMt, Mt. Be\crlcy, you were 
well ncquaiiitfct wnth the best dnhes of this country. I have 
made it my«eif — it is hdf a goulish and half a pot'igCy but 
it is firio uil for a hungiv naan.” 

He th appeired from the con\crsation for several min- 
utes. Beverky leaned low^ards his tompanion. 

"Maiya Mauranesco,” he said, "we must learn to accept 
the trifling foibles of our friends as wc find them. There are 
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times, you know, when even the truth is better glossed 
over. In any case, it is not worth while to brood over 
trifles.” 

‘'You are very sympathetic,” she told him gently; "but 
beyond the trifles there arc other things — yes?” 

She glanced at her brother who was seated opposite. It 
was a very large table and their places were of necessity a 
long way apart. Beverley calmly moved his chair nearer 
to hers. 

"I am humiliated,” she confided, "that even here in our 
own city we must accept as a matter of course your hospi- 
tality. I will try TO consider thit as a trifle, but I am not 
happy that you are here in Orlac without any friends or 
advTjsers who know the place and the people. I am not happy, 
either, that you propose to start upon this expedition with 
Rudolph.” 

"And I shall not be in the least happy if you go and 
bury yourself in that convent,” he assured her. 

"There is no question nt the orcsent moment of burying 
myself,” she replied. "Certamly our Holy Sister Georgina 
would not, after my journey to London, accept me for the 
present in the con\ent itself. The n^ost I could hope for 
would be a temporary home in the House of Passers-by — 
outside the gates. But, Mr. Beverley — ” 

"Nigel Beverley," he interrupted under his breath. 

"Nigel Beverley, then,” she corrected herself. "Do please 
remember that you are in a lawless place and, deeply though 
it hurts me to say so, I do not trust Rudolph.” 

Beverley glanced quickly at the farther end of the table. 
The young man was well out of hearing, however, .and 
showed no sign of being interested in anything except his 
luncheon. 

"You cannot tell how misc ^ dde I am to say these things,” 
Marya w^ent on, dropping her voice a little, "but in this 
place with Rudolph, although he is my brother, you must 
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believe nothing you hear. You must take nothing for 
granted. You must think carefully for yourself before you 
accept anything that Rudolph tells you as being true. Now 
he begins to look at me suspiciously. I can say no more. I 
trust it IS enough.” 

**It is enough,” he assured her. “We start well with our 
luncheon. River trout is always a luxury and I find no fault 
with the cooking. Serve Mademoiselle with the wine,” he 
ordered the maitrc d’hotel. 

Rudolph leaned forward in his chair. His smile was one 
of content. 

“You chose well indeed, sir,” he congratulated Beverley. 
“The mountain fish here are always excellent and the 
chickens arc sometimes eatable. The food ot the country is 
not so bad. It is when we import that we fail. We have 
little ice, no proper system of refrigeration. One train a 
day passes through the country; four goods -trains, which 
take more than a week to get any\vhere, lumber through 
Klast across Europe. Everything is dear, but tffnt makes no 
matter. No one in the kingdom,” he concluded with a 
happv laugh, “has any money at all and nobody pays for 
anything.” 

“I am wondering what might become of the trifling sum 
the Klast Mine contributes to the revenue heic,” Hayter 
remarked with a grin. 

“Some portion, 1 suppose, must circulate,” Rudolph ad- 
mitted, “but most of It dioappctrs into the coflers of the 
mim ters And after that — ivhni ^ — it disappears alto- 
gethei-. ^^adame the wife of the Financial Secretary — a 
new dress arrnes for her from Pans, Mademoiselle his mis- 
tress turns the heads of the young men and the starving 
officers here with the confections for which she ransacks 
the magaiiins of Klast. Monsieur the Premier — well, i new 
motor-car arrives. For his secretaries, dollies from the tailors 
of Vienna or Paris. But of coin, of ready money, there is 
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little to be seen. Everyone lives here on what you call in 
England *the tick.* Sometimes, if there is to be a settle- 
ment, it is an affair of barter. There is a farmer who owes 
me much money for rent. If I press him, all that I shall 
get will be a cow.** 

“My brother must not be taken too seriously,’* Marya 
said with a faint relaxation of her bps. *T do not believe 
that there is a person in the kingdom who owes Rudolph 
one copper com. The rent for any miserable acres which 
are left of our estates goes quite properly to those who have 
advanced money on them.” 

Rudolph sighed sadly. 

“My sister,” he explained with 1 little wave of the hand, 
“knows nothing of the life in Klast or anywhere else. She 
is the spiritual foster-child of her aunt, Sister Georgina, 
and akhoiudi Sister Georgina has been a great lady and is 
still a saint on earth, what she knows about life is exactly 
nothing at til. ’ 

I unchcon, which had its weak spot, in the shape of goat 
cutlets, as !1 as its more successful ones, passed on towards 
its CO icki on. They drank coffee afurwards, of unex- 
pected qnditv. Hayter, after first asking Mir\a’s permis- 
sion, lov filled his black briai pipe. Bcseilcy drew his 
chair a ht t eloscr still to Maryak. Her b'othur, happily 
smo^ mg i. 1C of Be ^rley\ cigaicttcs, crossctl the room to 
spedv u, kill X. 

^iu«ll T see you ag n, Mirya Miuranesco?*’ Bev- 
crle} ashed. 

She d hei wonderful eyes and looked at him thought- 
fully — ih '0‘t, It seemed to him, tenderly. 

“I xsk Jf thar question,’* she confessed in a low tone, 
“and I am unhappy. If I go to the convent, though it be 
only to the House of Passers Sister Georgina will expect 
me to slay.” 

“You do not wish to stay?” 
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should save myself from the atfronts of life,” she re- 
flected wistfully. ”I should find there quiet for my soul. I 
am not sure that I should find peace.” 

^‘Why not>” 

She remained silent for several moments. They were 
practically alone now, Hayter, still smoking his beloved 
p«pc, had strolled across to the window and was looking 
down into the square. Rudolph had disappeared from the 
room. 

'"It IS haid to answer that question,” she acknowledged, 
"but in all my life, although I ha\e not seen you often, 
Nig^l Beverley, you aie the only one who has spoken to me 
kindly and gently, who has seemed to understand the 
thoughts which have been beating against the walls of my 
mind If I go bick now to seek the peace of the cedar and 
the Cyprus trees, the c\cmng chants, the music of our or- 
gan, the perfumes from Sister Georgina’s giidcn, the sigh- 
ing of the wind, all the things that have become dear to 
me, I feai that that peace would be gone So long as you 
remain in Klast I should be unhappy because I should know 
that you were in danger.” 

The thrill of her wordi> with their exquisitely personal 
touch was like the breath of a new life to Nigel Beveiley, 
and ever afterwards he thought how miraculous it was that 
this new life could have come to him in these strang,., '•ot- 
did suiroundings, in this ugly room with its soiled table- 
ck)ths, Its chipped blue-chini trays for tobacco ash and 
t(x>thpicks. Its uneven, unwa<jhed tessellated floor covered 
onlv in places with a few worn rugs, its shabby gilt cornices 
and ill-cleaned window ^ From the restaurant below came 
the rumble and cackle of high-pitched voices, the clatter of 
crockeiv, the call of the hard -worked waitcis. From the 
square outside the only audible sound was the rattle of rub- 
berJess wheels over the cobbled way. Yet in this \ery un- 
likely abode of romance — only a few inches from his ears 
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— came this stream of music more wonderful than any- 
thing \o which he had ever listened. 

*'If you do not go back to the convent, Marya,” he asked, 
using her Christian name alone for the first time, *'is there 
no friend in Klast who could keep you for a few days un- 
til the way lies clearly before — us?’* 

There was a faint stream of colour in her pale face. Her 
eyes met his. 

'T need no one but Suka,” she confided. '‘There could 
be no watchdog or chaperon like her. In the attic of the 
Mauranesco palace there is still some of our old furniture 
and some clothing of mine. I could go back there. I have 
been thinking during luncheon. I believe that I will do 
that.” 

Always afterwards Beverley was grateful that in those 
fevr moments — those priceless moments — some sort of 
inspired instinct kept him from premature utterance of the 
thoughts which were in his heart. 

*'It would be a great happiness to me, Marya,** he ad- 
mitted, “if 1 could feel that you were near at hand. I think 
that the danger you speak of is exaggerated, but help I 
might need. And you can give it.” 

She drew a little sigh but it was not a sigh of pain. 

“I make my decision, then,” she announced. “1 shall go 
back to our rooms. Now that we have decided that, I pro- 
ceed to offer you my advice. Do not leave this place with 
Rudolph to- day. Go first to your mine and talk to your 
manager. Go to your ministr/ and see if your Englishman, 
Sir Walter Harding, has returned. Seek an interview with 
Lavaroko or with Predor Prav.adia, whom they say will be 
the new Premier. Spend the night at the hotel here. After- 
wards, to-morrow at dawn if you will, go north with Ru- 
dolph — but take others with you. Take that strange- 
looking man with the pipe — the Scotsman. Take someone 
else who knows the country, if you can,” 
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**What shall I find in the north, Marya?” 

”If I knew I would tell you,” she answered simply* "It 
may be as my brother says, but I am not sure. It is my sor- 
row to repeat that he does not speak the truth. The moun- 
tain ridge and the old castle now in ruins is Mauranesco 
land, but much of it has passed from our possession and 
much of it is in the hands of a band of wild goatherds who 
are little better than savages. I have a strange idea — but I 
cannot put it into words.” 

"An idea of evil?” 

"Nigel,” she went on, "will you please remember what I 
ask you? Watch all that is happening around you, by night 
and by day.” 

"I will do that,” he promised, glancing across the room 
to where Rudolph, who had just returned, was talking with 
Hayter by the window. "And 1 will think also of you who 
give me this advice.” 

There was a new sweetness in that pathetic yet he almost 
dared to think aflcctionate little smile which parted her 
lips. Her hand was stretched upon the table. He looked at 
it longingly. His heart ached to possess himself of it for a 
single second — to give one tender pressure to those fingers. 
He rose instead to his feet. He made no effort, however, to 
keep back the tenderness in his tone as he stooped over her. 

"Every word you have spoken,” he said, "has gone to my 
heart and will live in my memory. Will you give me one 
promise?” 

She lifted her eyes. 

"I will try.” 

He saw the beginnings of fear, and he spoke quickly. 

"All that I would ask, Marya, is that you do not return 
to the convent finally until I come back.” 

She smiled her consent and it was a smile which lived in 
his memory for long afterwards. 

"That I will promise,” she said. 
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It was Will Hayter who created the diversion from his 
place before the window. He looked round and called to the 
others in the room. 

** Tis a wee bit of a disturbance,” he announced, "but I 
gather it’s of a cheerful nature.” 

They all hurried to the window. A carriage had pulled 
up outside the front door of the hotel, a carriage which was 
already empty although people were rushing along the pave- 
ment to greet the person who had just descended from it. 
Down below there was a solid screen of people standing 
upon the chairs of the open-air cafe, blocking the view into 
the street. The tumult was continued in the restaurant un- 
derneath. The little company in the private dining-room 
could hear the crowd below them shouting. Then the cur- 
tain was swept aside. There was the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs, a momentary glimpse of bowing waiters and ho- 
tel officials, from amongst whom emerged the figure of a 
woman. She entered the room like a whirlwind, dressed for 
a voyage, half -smothered in furs, the flowers which had 
been thnmn still clinging to her skirts and shoulders. Her 
hands were outstretched, her large beautiful eyes wide- 
open. 

"Where is he thon.^ I ask — where is he? It is Mr. Bev- 
erley I seek.” 

Beverley gazed in amazement at the approaching figure. 
It was Katarina, 

The next few nioments passed in indescribable confusion. 
Beverley himself scarcely realised what was happening. He 
only knew that Katarina had twined her hands almost 
round his neck, that her face was upturned to his. She was 
making a wonderful entrance, 

"I have found you!” she enrd. "It is Monsieur Beverley! 
He is safe — safe! I am happy.” 

He felt himself dragged away towards the window. 
Everyone else was speechless. Marya had shruitk back and 
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was standing alone in the background, a look of proud hor- 
ror in her face. Katarina was the dominant figure. 

*‘I must show myself at the window,” she declared. '‘All 
the time people call for me.” 

"Where is Nicolas?” Rudolph demanded. 

She swung her arm almost threateningly towards him. 

"He comes later, perhaps,” she replied. "I have speech to 
make with my friend here. Go away, Rudolph Mauranesto. 
Leave us. ... I stand so at the window. I smile. . . . 
Those ire all my friends, those people in the square, but I 
must have words quickly with Monsieur Bevciley.” 

She thiew kisses from the tips of hei fingers, laughed 
iloud and waved her hand. Then in the midst of it all she 
turned to Bevel ley. 

"Listen,” she cried, "I come to save your life. There is one 
111 this loom who would kill you if he dared. There are 
plots against you. Nicolas has deceived both.” 

Bcveilcy, With an almost desperate effort, ej^tneated him- 
self from the arms which a\ere eiidtavouting to fold him 
in an even closer embrace. Fot >eirs aftei wards he reincm- 
bered the cloying perfume of furs which for a moment had 
been pressed igainst him. 

"Madame K'^tarina!” he protested stcrnlv. 'T beg — ” 

She inteirupted him, fury in her voice iiigcr bla/ing out 
i>f h(i eyes. She pointed to Rudolph, who stemed suddenly 
to hive lost control of himself and had burst into a torrent 
of .uigry abuse. Beverley hstened foi a moment and then 
looked awav to where Alarya had been. Save for himself, 
Katann i, Rudolph, and Will Haytcr, the room was empty. 
Marya and Suka had disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Beverjley, a little later in the afternoon, was seated in 
the handsomely furnished private ofBce of Mr. Herbert 
Marstan, manager of the Klast Mine, listening to his very 
disquieting report. 

"The whole situation’s damned ridiculous!” Marstan de- 
clared, striking the blotting pad in front of him with his 
clenched fist and scowling across at his visitor. "The layout 
is more like a Gilbert and Sullivan opera! Just step this 
way, Mr. Beverley.” 

He led him to the window and the two men stood look- 
ing out into the beautifully kept courtyard with its mass of 
carefully -tended tlowering shrubs in the centre. 

"See those wooden boxes^” Marstan asked. "Do you know 
what they are?” 

"Look like sentry boxes.” 

Marstan nodded. 

"You should sec the popinjays who spend a few hours a 
day inside them spirting and smoking cigarettes!” he ex- 
claimed. "Soldiers oi the Orlacian public guard, sent up 
here to protect us! There are supposed to be haif-a-dozen 
about the place at the gates and doors, but they arc prob- 
ably over at the cife gambling. See those heaps of matting?” 

"Yes, I sec them.” 

"Machine guns underneath,” Marstan went on. "We have 
a dozen old soldiers on the stalf and we have drill every 
night. Nice state of things in a Christian country!” 

"But my dear fellow,” Beverley expostulated, 'wdiy 
haven’t you kept us more in touch with these develop- 
ments?” 
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**How the mischief could I?” was the manager’s almost 
pathetic rejoinder. "Every letter sent out from here has been 
censored since the week before last. All my communica- 
tions to the firm have gone over in Sir Walter Hardmg’s 
private bag, otherwise you wouldn’t have received one of 
them.” 

"But what are the machine guns for?” 

"Most nights there is a minor riot in the place,” Marstan 
explained. "The people of Orlac have got it into their minds 
that the foreigners — ourselves for example — are making 
a great fortune out of the mine whilst they themselves are 
starving.” 

"But couldn’t you get definite protection from the police 
force of the city?” Beverley asked. 

"Not a hope. The head of the police has shut himself up 
and won’t see anyone. No one knows to whom you can ap- 
ply. The fact of it is that Oilac is in a state of revolution. 
Pailiament has been dissolved, an election « taking place 
all over the country, and the extreme Left, communists of 
every sort, bolshcvists — anything you like to call them — 
are going to win. That is the party that demand that our 
charter should be cancelled and that they should work the 
mine and sell the results.” 

"Harding knows this?” 

"He has gone over to London. Much good it will do him! 
He’s taken his wife with him, too. You’ll find the Embassy 
practically deserted.” 

"Well, I had a talk with Harding and 1 expected to find 
eveiythmg rather upset over here,” Beverley admitted, "but 
I had no idea it was as bad as this. Given you a bit of a 
shock, I’m afraid.” 

"Life has been a perfect hell for the last six weeks,” 
Marstan admitted wearily. "No good making a fuss about 
it, Mr. Beverley, but I haven’t been outside these gates for 
over a month. Last tiiiic I tried to get down to the hotel 
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where I have been living I was surrounded before I could 
reach the pavement. Fortunately they arc all rank cowards. 
I flourished an empty gun and they were off like scared 
raboits. The next night, though, there were twice as many 
of them waiting — and the ugliest-looking lot, too. I had 
the gates locked, every entrance to the mine patrolled, and 
I haven’t left the place since.” 

"And Will Hayter — ” Beverley began. 

"God knows Adhere he is,” the other interrupted. "He 
was arrested ten days ago. Never even been brought be- 
fore the magistrate, so far as 1 can hear. Just disappeared. If 
Harding hadn't been away I should have telephoned to ask 
him to find out. As it is, there is no one there with any sort 
of authority at all. The first secretary was sot upon by a 
mob the other night, badly injured, and is lying in hospital 
now. I have even had my private wire down to the mine 
cut twice.” 

"Were things as bad as this when Harding left?” 

"Not quite. The last few days has seen a change for the 
worse.” 

"And you’re practically cut off,” Beverley meditated. 

"I have managed to get a wireless message or two across 
the frontier,” Marstan confided, "but 1 can’t get any re- 
plies.” 

"What about the labour itself — your miners?” 

"That’s easy," Marstan pronounced. "They arc earning 
such money as they never touched before, and they are all 
for getting along with it. We aren’t a day behind with pro- 
duction.” 

"I could look round the place, I suppose?” 

"If you don’t mind taking a chance. No one inside the 
boundaries has been particularly troublesome up to now. 
You had better take this,” Marstan went on, opening a 
cupboard which was full of firearms of every sort. "That’s 
a good revolver. American type — a little small — but it 
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does the trick all right. A box of cartridges here, too. I 
wouldn’t move without it for a day or two if I were you, 
Mr. Beverley.” 

Beverlev slipped the weapon into his coat-pocket. 

"Good thing we had the place fenced in so thoroughly,” 
he remarked. 

"Damned good thing,” Marstan agreed, picking up his 
hat. "All the same, the mob seem to have got a vein of 
commonsense under their folly. They rcali^je that we are 
drawing wealth out of the land and they don’t want that 
stopped. I listened to one of the tub-thumpLrs the last 
time I was in the city — I have picked up a go id deal of 
their lingo, you know — and he was advising them to leave 
the mine alone. The devils are just cunning enough to stop 
short ol wilful destruction They want the mine, but they 
want It in its pi event <ondition.” 

"I should like to have ^ look round and sfc what sort of 
condition it is m,” Beverley pioposed. 

"rll show sou round with plcisurc,” Mirstm agreed, 
leading his vnitor towirds the dooi. "I must admit thit all 
our tinned stafl have bten wondcrlul. You would scaicely 
believe, w^hen \oa see how we are carrying on, what a jnti- 
ful state things are in outside. We w ill have a gl ince at the 
laboi itniRS, if vou don’t mind, before w^. stall on the seri- 
ous buMiicss ” 

"As you will,” his companion assented. 

Bcveilcy, an hour or so later, sank weanh into an easy 
cdiair ill the piivate offiee. Maistan unlocked a mahogmy 
cupboird, produced \ bottle of Scotch whisk v, ghsscs and 
a siphon ot soda water. He mixed two drinks and passed 
a tumbler to his visitor. 

"No ICC,” he commented briefly. "The works aren’t run- 
ning. There are no cigarettes to be bought hcie but standard 
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makes of American, and filthy French stuff. If you*re a 
pipe-smoker — 

"I have plenty of cigarettes, thank you,” Beverley inter- 
rupted, drawing out his case. "Help yourself.” 

Marstan in his turn sank into a chair with a gesture of 
fatigue, shook his head and tilled his pipe. 

"I have tired you out, sir, Tm afraid,” he said, '*but I 
have made one side of the matter clear, I hope: The mine’s 
being run almost like clockwork. On that piece of paper 
you have, you see exactly how many tons of stuff we’re 
dragging up, how much of the magnesium goes through the 
machines, and — without bothering you too much about 
the relative quantities — you know how much of the fin- 
ished metal we Jie turning out. Wc arc paying to the King 
and the Government between them three thousand pounds 
a week. We are shipping tonnage the amount of which you 
can figure out for yourself. It’s enormous. This is one of the 
most \aluable properties of its sort in the world, and we 
have kept it going. If we arc left alone, Mr. Beverley, every- 
one connected with the mine is in for a long period of pros- 
perity. If there are going to be riots, breaking-up of ma- 
chinery, strikes, wc arc not in a position to cope with them. 
We arc at the mercy of the Government — which means 
no Government at all. We have neither police nor military 
sufficient to protect us.” 

Beverley drank half his whisky- an d-soda at a gulp, then 
he lit a cigarette. 

"You give me the clearest outlook on the mine I have 
ever had,” he said. "Now I come to the real trouble out- 
side. First of all, do you believe in thi> rumour about the 
finding of bauxite in the northern part of the kingdom?” 

"I do not,” Marstan declared tersely, "I am satisfied with 
the original report Haytei and our geologists handed in 
after they had explored the whole country. I don’t believe 
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there’s any more bauxite to be found nearer than those 
worked-out mines in Hungary. Will Hayter had just made 
arrangements for paying another flying visit up north when 
he got into this trouble, whatever it may be, but I can tell 
you this — he doesn’t believe it either. And there’s that rot- 
ten German agent, Treyer, who has been hanging round, 
disappearing and then turning up again for the last year. I 
don’t believe he has any real faith in it himself. He and a 
young blackguard of an aristocrat — Mauranesco — are 
snooping round all the time. They tell me they have changed 
their tactics now. I should not be surpiised jf half this 
trouble outside wasn’t engineered by them. Tliey want to 
get hold of this mine. Keep your eyes open in the city, Mr. 
Beverley. Don’t give them a chance to get at you.” 

*T am supposed to be going up north with young Mau- 
ranesco to-night or to-morrow to look at some land of his 
where he says there is bauxite,” Beverley confided. '‘Taking 
Will Hayter with me, too, by the by.” 

“Will Hayter!” the other exclaimed. 

Be\erley nodded. 

“We have been so busy,” he explained, “that I have not 
been able to tell you all my news. 1 had a letter of intro- 
duction to the Chief of Police here, and directly your young 
man Underwood told me about Hayter I went straight to 
him, meaning really only to ask for an interview.” 

“What — to General Kara Bavan himself?” 

“The General himself,” Beverley assented. “T found him 
very civil and i got a great deal more than I expected out 
of him. He gave me an order of release which 1 took to the 
prison, and Will Hayter is now back at the hotel smoking 
pipe after pipe and cursing the country of Orlac. All the 
same, he’s a free man.” 

“A good stroke of work, that,” Marstan acknowledged. 
“It is a great relief to me, too, I can assure you, sir.” 

“Well, there he is, and we’re going up north probably 
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tx>-iiight. If, by any chance, this rumour of bauxite being 
there has any foundation, I have already an undertaking 
from Nicolas to use his influence with any government there 
may be to grant us the mining rights. I have seen a speci- 
men and young Maurancsco swears that there is heaps of it 
up north in a spot Hay ter never went near. That is why I 
am off on this expedition to-night.” 

"It’s a marvellous thing to do,” Marstan declared after 
a moment’s troubled thought. "You are one of the quick- 
est workers I ever knew, Mr. Beverley. The only thing is I 
cannot help feeling nervous about Mauranesco. From what 
I hear of him he’s a bad lot.” 

"He ma\ Beverley admitted. "All the same, I can’t 
see what he lias to gain exactly by taking me up there if 
there’s nothing to show for it.” 

"What I ask myself is this,” Marstan explained anx- 
iously: "If he wants to take anyone up there why doesn’t 
he take that Get man fellow, Trcyer? They’ve been about 
a lot together, 1 know.” 

"Perhaps Treycr can’t get the money,” Beverley sug- 
gested. "The young man admits he is desperately poor. 
Trcyer may have big men behind him but he doesn’t give 
one the impression of being Jangcrou*?.” 

"Doesn’t he.^” Marstan grunted. "Well, I can tell you 
this, Mr. Beverley. He would cut your throat in a minute 
if he thought it would bring him any nearer to getting a 
share in this mine or any other wheic he could find bauxite 
— and as for the Germans, I believe that they arc trooping 
into the place. They are trving to make friends with any- 
one in politics they think likely to be in the next Govern- 
ment. They say that’s the icason th«' King is keeping away, 
but there arc rumours that they have found him out — 
even in Paris.” 

"All this,” Beverley pointed out, "only makes it more 
important that I should take Hay ter up north and see for 
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myself how the land lies. We cannot afford to have the Ger- 
mans get in on this stuff, Marstan, either politically or for 
any other reason. What is >our private opinion about the 
King>” 

”A difficult question,” Marstan said "I have only met 
him once and that was just after he had drawn his first 
cheque for royalties and we were all little gods to him then. 
He IS still getting his money paid him through the Credit 
lyonnais, and the Government, or what stands for it, is 
still getting theirs If you ask me, I should sa\ that we arc 
paying them month by month a laigcr sum thm the whole 
internal leaenuc of the country. I believe that Nicolas is 
staying in Pans until aftci the elections here If he wcie 
here and any question of appropriating the mine turned up 
he vould not only be losing his royalties but he would be 
between the de\il and the deep blue sei when he was asked 
to make a decision ” 

**Is he popular^” Beverley asked ''Could be hold out 
against i Government who asked him to cmcel oui charter^ 
In plain words, do you think he would be deposed if he 
refused^ Do the Oilae^ans want him back it il!^” 

"They arc a queer people,” Mar'^tan inswered dubiously. 
"It IS m) belief ihit if he vould send back his compinion 
— the great puma duiina, Katarina, who owns the >pcra 
house hen, you know — he could come or stiy, just as he 
pleased. The people would not care a dimn but they are 
crazy about music and they worship Kataiina ” 

"A very personable lady,” Be\erlc> murmured. 

"You have met her^” 

Beverley nodded. 

"Lunched with her and Nicolas a few*^ days ago,” he 
confided '*That is how I know that we cinnot il together 
truvt Nicolas He has already received that fellow Treycr.” 

Marstan groaned. 

"It's a damn’ bad lookout for us, then,” he declared. 
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Beverley made no direct reply. 

"What about Lavaroko?” he asked suddenly. "That*s 
the man who signed our charter.” 

"Drinking himself to death,” Marstan replied gloomily. 
"All the same, you ought to see him, Mr. Beverley.” 

"Do you know anything of Predor Pravadia, the leader 
of the Left Wing?” 

"A rank out-and-out communist, a fine figure of a man 
and he may have a few principles — but not many. Any- 
how, his present battle-cry is 'Orlac for the people,’ and 
when he says *Orlac* he means the mine.” 

Beverley picked up his hat. 

"I must go,” he announced "All the advice I can give 
you for the moment is — carry on.” 

"We will do that,” the other promised. "So far there 
has been no attempt to interfere with the machinery, the 
wotkers or the transport. There’s a lot of damned tub- 
thumping in the city, but both sides seem to have common 
sense enough to know that if they touch the mine they 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. It is like this,” 
Marstan concluded avS he walked with Beverley to the door. 
"There will probably be a revolution in this place directly. 
They say that if N ic<4as returns there may be an assassina- 
tion but whatever happens the people have just sense enough 
lo see that whoever holds the mine is going to rule the 
country; and thev can’t run the mine without us.” 

Beverley stepped into the old-fashioned car w’ith the 
royal arms cmislazoncd on both panels w'hich was waiting 
for him outside. MaivStan remained bare-headed on the 
threshold. 

"Where shall 1 tell him to go to?” he asked. 

"To the Convent of Notre Dauu.” 

Marstan repeated the c’*dcr to the ruffianly-looking 
chauffeur. His eyebrows were slightly upraised but he made 
no comment. 



CHAPTER XXn 


Never again in the immediate future or in the years to 
come did Nigel Beverley count himself amongst the ranks 
of the unimpressionable. He sat upon a hard black-oak 
bench in a waiting-room of the House of Passers-by, and 
gradually he felt a subtle change in the atmosphere he was 
breathing, in the thoughts that stole into his mind. It was not 
only the tranquillity of the place itself, not only the beauty of 
those chimes which came softly in mellow, musical notes, 
or the aromatic perfume of the flowers and flowering shrubs 
outside stealing into the room, which had their effect upon 
him. It was a wave of something utterly unanalysable, 
which seemed suddenly to bring rest to his jangled nerves 
and to soothe his overstrung mentality. He had never been 
an irreligious man but faith to him had become a super- 
stition. He had never been prejudiced, and in those few 
drifting moments he was glad of it. Time moved slowly 
in harmony with his thoughts and sometimes it seemed 
almost to lapse. The end came when the door was quietly 
opened and a woman entered. He rose at once to his feel, 
and he was conscious of the long and earnest scrutiny of her 
clear grey eyes. She wore the disguising and undistinguished 
garb of a religious order, but notwithstanding the pallor 
of her cheeks, the saintlike immobility of her features, he 
realised at once why, in those few years of her vivid and 
splendid life in the various Courts of Europe, she had been 
accounted one of the most beautiful women alive. 

"You arc Mr. Beverley/’ she said, and her voice was all 
that her presence promised. "Please to remain seated. You 
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asked to be allowed to speak to my charge, Marya Mau- 
ranesco.” 

“I hope I may be permitted to do so/* he answered. 

**What is your object in wishing to see her, Mr. Beverley? 
No, 1 pray you remain seated/* she added, waving him back. 
"I stand always. We have our strange ideas, you know, we 
people who live solitary lives, and it seems to me that I 
think more clearly when I stand. Please forget the manners 
of the outside world and tell me what it is you wish to say 
to Marya.’* 

"Madame — ’* he began. 

"Sister Georgina, if you please,” she interrupted. 

"Sister Georgina, then,” he went on. "I find it hard to 
ttll you but I have offended unconsciously a young woman 
for whom I ha^e a great admiration and respect. I wish to 
make the situation clear to her. I wish her to understand 
that for anything which happened after luncheon to-day I 
was in no way responsible.” 

"Why docs that matter?’* 

"It matters to me veiy much,” Beverley declared. "I have 
a great admiration for Marya Maurancsco. I do not wish to 
sink in her esteem.” 

"She has spoken of an Englishman who has been kind 
to her/* she said, "during those few weeks of unsuitable, un- 
fitting life which sue passed in London. She has offered me 
no confidences; I do not ask for yours; but she has sought 
the shelter of this home fo. troubled people and it is my 
wish to protect her from ali evil, real and imaginary.** 

"I have begun to think, Sister Georgina/* Beverley ven- 
tured, "that that is also my wish.” 

"We arc in conflict then,** she answered, "for the two 
could never go together. Tell me about yourself, Mr. Bev- 
erley. You are a great man of affairs, I understand. You 
have wealth. You own the mine which has brought pros- 
perity to this small kingdom.” 
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^'Details would only weary you, Sister Georgina,” he re- 
plied. am a wealthy man, after my fashion.” 

*'You come of a family who have adopted commerce for 
a career?” she asked. 

"No. I come of gentle people. My father and uncle were 
both in the different Services of my country, the army and 
the navy; but 1 have no dislike for commerce. It leaves 
plenty of scope for the imagination, it makes continual call 
upon your judgment. Does this matter very much, Sister 
Georgina?” 

She shook her head. There was a faint suggestion of 
apology in the gesture. 

"It is only by questioning you, Mr. Beverley,” she said, 
"that I can think about you afterwards and make up my 
mind as to what sort of man you arc. You find me here in 
charge of many young souls who know nothing of the 
outside life. That has not been my good fortune. 1 had un- 
fortunately connections with one of the royaP families of 
Europe and for a time I tried to do what I thought to be 
my duty in the world, so you sec I am not ignorant nor am 
I a prejudiced woman, but I have seen much in life that 
was unpleasant and very little indeed that seemed to lead 
to the greater happiness. That is why I ask you these anx- 
ious questions. My young relative has come bick here a 
little ‘‘haken after her brief contact with unfamiliar meth- 
ods of existence. 1 do not think that she is fitted for such 
eflforts. I think that she is too much a saint by instinct to 
enter a life which bristles with vulgarity of happenings 
and vulgarity of morals. That is why I am anxious and dis- 
turbed because her interest in you was such that she wished 
to see you. I could not refuse, but I said that 1 would talk 
to you first. That I insisted upon.” 

"It is reasonable, Sister Georgina,” Beverley answered. 
"I am a very ordinary person but it is possible that here and 
there in our attitude towards life as it is lived nowadays we 
might, if we had time, find things in common ” 
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"Do you wish to marry my niece?^* 

"You ask me a question,” Beverley replied, "which I have 
never asked myself. I believe, I earnestly believe, that I do.” 

"There is a hesitation still in your mind.” 

"A hesitation because 1 have followed my impulse and 
my instinct in this matter,” Beverley explained, "and I have 
never weighed it in my mind. 1 am much older than Marya 
and although I have led, as men go, a comparatively blame- 
less life I am not a saint. She lives on a higher plane than I, 
perhaps, but if I do wish to marry her, and 1 believe I do, 
I shall do my best rather to live up to her standard than to 
ask her to adopt mine. At the same time,” he went on 
earnestly, "1 must tell you this, Sister Georgina In the 
world where 1 belong and which you have left, doubtless for 
fine and excellent reasons, idealism in one's daily life is hard 
to realise. We have not the time for meditation, the time to 
subdue the human side of ourselves by long hours of re- 
flection. We live according to our lights. I must tell you 
that I ha\e no faith. That, I know, is a terrible thing to say 
to you. Perhaps it will finish our intendew.” 

Sister Georgina shook her head. 

"No,” she said, "I have lived a woman’s life, Mr. Bev- 
erley, although no human powei could tempt me back 
into the world I read and hear of. T am happy here — all my 
surroundings please me — the sheer bcaui\ of my daily life 
keeps me content — but — do not let this astonish you too 
much — I have no faith either. I worship but I hive no 
clear idea whom 1 worship. I simply know that it is good 
for my soul and my body to believe that I believe — and 
so 1 go on. I watch my young people carefully; and those 
who 1 think are capable of it, and fitted for it, I pray to 
stay here and take vows in which I myself scarcely be- 
lieve.” 

"Sister Georgina,” Beverley said a little impulsively, "you 
are a wonderful woman.” 

She smiled dissent. 
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”A very ordinary one: too much of a woman ever to 
become a samt. Never before m my life, not when I left it 
after a visit to Rome or since, have I said as much to any 
man as I have said to you. I wanted to see if I could, in 
these few minutes, decide what manner of man you were. 
I shall send you my young relative, Mr. Beverley. You shall 
have your talk with her. But listen, I will not say that I am 
not making a mistake. I have been deceived so often, I have 
been surprised many and many a time, because there is sonic 
quality of life, some strange questing impulse, sometimes 
beautiful but not always so, which I hnd in the young 
people under my care which I recognise, and I seek no 
longer to keep them here because the life for them would 
not be a natural one. But m Maiya I have found nothing 
of this, Mr Bc\ erley I have believed her to have the mind 
and soul of a samt. My faith m that is not shaken but I can 
run no risk, I can never ask her to bury herself heic foi 
always until I im sure. Therefore I shall sen^ her to you. 
But, Mr. Be\crley, it is my honest belief — and 1 say that 
to you as a woman who has never eten thought a false- 
hood — that Marya has not the impulse, perhaps I should 
say the aptitude, for married life in busy places, for a life 
of pleasure and society and idle ways. At present she is so 
undisturbed. Think carefully, 1 beg of you as a human be- 
ing, Mr. Be\ erley, for whom T feel a real and instinctive 
respect — do not ask her to change her life for yours un- 
less you arc sure, absolutely and entirely suie, that you can 
make her happy, . . . You will forgive me? Marya will 
be with you directly.” 

She inclined her head slightly. There was a softer light 
in her eyes, and for a moment she was human and nothing 
else. Then she passed out and Beverley was not very sure 
whether his whole conversation had not been a dream and 
whether the woman with whom he had been talking had in- 
deed once been a queen, whether that strange, saintlike love- 
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Ilness of hers could possibly belong to a person who had 
held a great place in the world which she had quitted with 
so little effort. He had forgotten the mine, small conspira- 
cies, the sordidness of the country, the hard, scheming 
world which flamed so near. . . . Then the door was once 
more softly opened. Marya came in and stood facing him 
— Marya, already intangibly altered, somehow carrying 
with her in some mysterious fashion suggestions of her kin- 
ship with the woman whose place she had taken. For a mo- 
ment Beverley had not even the desire to raise her fingers 
to his lips and seek for the light in her eyes. He was 
tongue-tied. 

**You wished to speak to me?” she asked. 

"Yes,” he answciod. "Sister Georgina has made it diflS- 
cult. Will you sit down for a moment?” 

She sat on the oak bench a few feet away from him. 
Somehow or other those few feet seemed like an eternity 
of distance. He could no more have taken her band than 
have made a ghoul i<*h attempt to seize her in his arms. 

"Sister Georgina was not pleased that you came,” she 
said. 

"But you?” 

"It is hard to say.” 

"Whether you ev^r see me again or 1 you, Marya Mau- 
rancsco,” Beverley declared, "I could not let you go with 
wrong ideas. Your famous singer is no more to me than the 
placards of her which disfigtiie your streets. I have met her 
twice only, on the occasion of my visits lo King Nicolas. 
I have entertained them both at dinner and at lunch. To me 
the fact that I came into contact with either of them was 
simply an episode in the commercial side of my life. 1 am 
a man of affairs and I have those to think of who risked 
their sat ings in the concern' vvhich I have established. I 
wished lor Nicolas’ support in my endeavours to hold on 
to tlje mine. I have never spoken a word, looked or felt a 
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thought, concerning Madame Katarina that I would not 
put on plain paper for you to see, if the gift of expression 
were given me.” 

Marya winced as though from some strange and unhappy 
memory. Nevertheless, she looked at him and he fancied 
that there was some slight change in the faraway light of 
her eyes. 

**It is a sad thing,” she said, '*that the ugliest things in 
life will come and disturb sometimes our deepest thoughts. 
I thank you for what you have said.” 

"You believe me?” 

"Yes, I believe you.” 

"But you remain here?” 

"Yes, I remain here.” 

"Why?” 

"I cannot tell you,” she answered earnestly. "Some- 
thing inside me is bruised. I know that I am foolish, but re- 
member that already Sister Georgina's exampje, to breathe 
the same atmosphere, to watch her hour by hour, to read 
her thoughts — it has an effect. 1 left here because I thought 
that it was my duty. I came to London where everything 
was ugly. You, too, at first — and then you were kind and 
you talked to me about pictures and we spoke of beautiful 
things once or twice. You seemed different. It was then 
that my fidelity to all the things of which Sister Georgina 
and I had talked seemed weaker and I began to be almost 
afraid of myself. Something seemed as though it might 
grow up in me which would alter my w^hole life, something 
which, if she had known, and she would have known, 
would have made her turn the key of rny little room here 
in the House of Passers-by and wave me away. And now — 
that is dead. I am going to follow her example.” 

"I came here,” Beverley said, "to ask you to trust me 
with your future. I told Sister Georgina that I wished to 
marry you,” 
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For the life of him he could not tell whether it was a 
thrill or a shiver which went trembling through that 
slender, beautiful body of hers. He only knew that when 
she spoke next her eyes had fallen. She was looking down at 
ihc floor. 

''I do not think that you could have meant that,” she 
faltered. *'You know so little of me and I understand so 
little of wliat life under those conditions would be. I wish 
you to go away, please, Nigel Beverley, and remember that 
you are to marry someone else.” 

'*That is finished,” he answered quietly. "Finished before 
1 came abroad.” 

"I hope she Is not unhappy.” 

"She will never know happiness or unhappiness as you 
and I know it,” he said. "I could find happiness, Marya, 
with sou — mu with h<'r or her sort,” 

She seemed suddenly afraid. Shght though it was he saw 
the change in her, saw again that momentary shiver, that 
deeper light of trouble which seemed to shine out of her 
eyes. 

"Please not,” she begged, "Please do not talk like that. I 
base to go. My ten minutes are finished.” 

"Marya,” he persisted earnestly, ") am afraid now that 
I am here alone v ih you and the atmosphere ol that 
woman seems to cling to you — even to )our clothes and 
to your Aoice — I am afraid of saying the wrong thing, 
but 1 ha\e a real love you Marya.” 

"You must n.it,” she cried, her voice suddenly raised. 
"Oh, please, please no more!” 

She moved away. He made no effort to follow her. Her 
fingers were upon the latch of the dv)or. 

"Nigel Beverley,” she implored, turning round at the 
la5t moment, "forget what } m said. You do not know. 
But remember you are not an ordinary person to me. I 
may tell you tliat, 1 felt as though it were sacrilege when 
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that painted woman tried to hold you in her arms, and I 
would have you live and be happy and marry someone 
whom you should marry, but because of what I have felt 
— listen. Be careful. You have enemies in this place. Your 
life, your safety, your money — everything you care for is 
in danger.*’ 

''There is nothing I care for, Marya, as I care for you,** 
he said doggedly. 

Her slight bosom was rising and falling, the lights flashing 
from her eyes contradicted her words. 

**Do not hurt me any more, please,” she begged. 'Tlease 
go and find your way back to England. Do not trust Ru- 
dolph. Do not trust either of those two politicians. Do not 
trust Nicolas. Let someone who counts for less than you 
come out and deal with them. Go away, please. I am 
afraid.” 

"Then vou care a little?’* he cried quickly. 

How she went he scarcely knew. His kne«s were trem- 
bling — he, a stiong man. It was a matter of seconds be- 
fore he was in the stone corridor but theic was no sign of 
Marya. The great gates leading into the convent proper 
were barred, yet there was no sign of her anywhere m the 
House of Passers-by. . . . 

He walked out to the door. The woman who opened the 
gate listened to his eager questions but said never a word. 
She held it open and pointed. Down at tlic bottom of the 
hill the horn of his motor was like a call back to an ugly, 
repulsive life. He looked backwards but the gate closed 
behind him and he walked down the hill. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


On his return to the hotel Beverley found Will Hayter, 
a small black bag by his side, seated in the easy chair of his 
salon. Opposite to him, talking eagerly in faultless English, 
stood Rudolph Maurancsco, rolling innumerable miniature 
cigarettes between his long nervous fingers and throwing 
them away ir o the tray of the black-lcadcd stove after a 
whiff or two. JJcscrley looked at them both in some sur- 
prise. 

’'Tm sorry,” he apologised. ’T have perhaps kept you 
waiting.” 

'^1 have been having an interesting talk with Mr. Hay- 
ter,” Rudolph said eagerly. ‘*IIe has been telling me the 
secrets of rletecting bauxite in unexpected places. I thought 
I knew a little about mineral research myself, but he seems 
to have spent a lifetime at it.” 

'Tie is not very sanguine about your property,” Bever- 
ley remarked. 

'Tie has not been to find out,” Rudolph replied. "He 
may change his opinion after I have taken him around.” 

"I change ray collar occasionally,” Will Hayter observed, 
"and 1 am never without a clean shirt on the Sabbath; but 
my opinions, they stick. I don’t often change them, young 
gentleman. I am calling your attention, Mr. Beverley, to 
the fact that there is a huge square envelope on the mantel- 
piece for you with all sorts of bearings and royal devices 
all over the back of it. It wa> brought about an hour ago 
by a flunkey in a flame-coloured livery and an impertinent 
manner, who could not speak a word of any language that 
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a decent person could understand. Anyway, there’s the 
letter.” 

Rudolph leaned forward, took it from the mantelpiece 
and handed it over to Beverley. He gave a little start as he 
recognised the handwriting. 

"Nicolas IS back then!” the young man exclaimed. “That 
polishing of the llagstaff meant something, aftei all.” 

Beverley broke the seal and read the contents. The letter 
was dated from the palace and written in violet ink with 
many evidences of haste. 

Dear Mr. Beverley, 

have just arrived by aeroplane His Majesty instructs me to 
sav that he wishes an immediate interview with vou and desires 
tint vou present yourself at the palace immediately on receipt ot 
this note 

G. . • • 

P S My private advict to you, sir, is to come at qpce 

Beverley tore the letter into small pieces. 

"Tm sojry, Rudolph Mauranesco,” he said, "but I mav 
have to postpone our trip north until to-moi row. The King 
has commanded niy attendance at the palace. I don’t know 
what he wants, I don’t know how long he will keep me, but 
in the present tioubled state of affairs I feel bound to ac- 
cede to his wishes.” 

Rudolph made a gesture of despair. He threw awav the 
cigarette he had just lit, 

"Nicolas only wants you,” he pointed out, "to mak^ 
sure that you are not with Katarina. You arc trifling with 
the chance of a lifetime. Mi. Beverley. Something which 
Mr Haytcr has just said convinces me that there is bauxite 
on my hills Herr Trcyer is ready to start at any moment 
It is possible that he is already on the way.” 

"You are an Orlacian,” Beverley said calmly. "You know 
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what a command from the King means. I have no wish to 
stand m his bad books.” 

The young man’s gloom vanished. 

*Tt must be,” he decided. *Tt is a moonlight night. We 
will wait an hour. If you do not come then, Mr. Haytcr 
and I will start on our journey and you can follow us in 
the morning.” 

“Where do I go to?” Beverley asked. 

“Wc shall leave you the automobile which you have been 
using,” Rudolph said. “The chaulfcur knows the route and 
the destination. I will take Mr. Hay ter in my own Isotta. 
Tr is the fastest car in the kingdom, Mr. Hayter, but you 
will be safe W’th me. 1 am a wonderful driver.” 

“No man who drives fa*t is a wonderful driver,” the 
Scotsman grunted. “Howcvei, there’s my master. I will do 
as I am told.” 

“Make it an houj and a half,” Beverley begged. “If I can 
be back before, 1 will. Have you got all your things, Hay- 
ler?” 

“I’ve got my instruments,” the latter replied, ’'and the 
acids — everything that I need — but I warn you, before 
we go, that we are probably off on a fool’s errand. You can’t 
pick up bauxite like pebbles and I have had a glimpse of this 
strip of mountains before.” 

Beverley moved to the table and h<4pid himself from 
the bottle of whisky which stood at Ilayter’s elbow. He 
splashed in some soda water md drank it. He liad the curi- 
ous feeling of h.iving passed into a ddferent world. Only 
*^he young man with the beautiful eyes, noble forehead and 
musical voice seemed somehow or othei a faint link with 
reality. He had the sense of living automatically. He had 
promised to go north. He must go. The summons had come 
from the King. It must be eved. His own will seemed 
dead. He set down his glass, empty. 

“And the end of my drive if 1 come alone?” he asked. 
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“I am ashamed to call my home a castle,” the young 
man admitted, "but it has been called so for seven or eight 
hundred years. There are three walls standing, two rooms 
over which a roof still remains. A few goatherds live in huts 
around it. An old man makes coffee for me and finds me 
food when I go there tor the night. It is not often,” he 
meditated. "I go to shoot bears in a few months* time. There 
are boars about now and a few deer but to shoot them is 
not easy, and to find their bodies in the chasms into which 
they fall sometimes impossible. I make no apologies, Mr. 
Beverley. You must sleep in your clothes. You can at least 
have hot coffee and you can be back here to-morrow night, 
and I piomise you that you will imagine you arc back in 
the acme of civilization when )ou reach this hotel.” 

Be\erley, with unchanged expression, look up his hat 
and turned towards the door. 

"I leave jou foi the present,” he said. "Anything you 
have to say to me, Haytcr?” 

"Nothing, Ml. Bc\crlcy. It's a comfort so long as I am 
making this jouiney in a barbarous country that I have a 
young man who can spcik rnglish.'* 

Rudolph accompanied Beverley to the ground floor of the 
hotel and watched him diive ofl in the car, then he mounted 
the stalls once more and re-entered the salon, where Hayter 
was busy with the whisky bottle. 

"Let us,” he suggested, "finish our conversation.** 

"I will have your proposition in plain words, Mr. Mau- 
ranesco,” Hayter insisted. "It is against my pimciples, I tell 
you, even to listen to such a suggestion; but it is a mighty 
hard world to make money in, and I have not had the best 
of fortune.** 

Rudolph crossed the floor once more towards the door, 
locked it and came back to his place. 

"It IS the plain truth which I shall tell you, Mr. Hayter,” 
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he said, “and the proposition which I shall make is an hon* 
est one.” 

“Honest, be gum!” the Scotsman exclaimed. 

“So far as you and I are concerned — yes. I shall give 
it to you if you wish upon paper. Listen to me, sir. That 
fragment of rock that my sister took over and showed to 
Mr. Beverley was bought in an antique shop in a back 
street here. It came originally, of course, from the Klast 
Mine. It was just a curiosity.” 

“So the young lady is in it!” Will Hay ter sighed, shaking 
his head. 

“My sister had no knowledge of where the fragment 
came from,” Rudolph replied. “It is of no consequence to 
anyone, so far as I can see, but my sister believed my story 
that it had been found by me elsewhere in the kingdom. 
She took it to Mr. Beverley in all good faith. That docs not 
matter. So far as 1 know, there is not an ounce of bauxite 
on my mountains. You have been over a part of them your- 
self and two German scientists have done the same thing.” 

“So you have been trying to deal with that fellow 
Treyer,” Hay ter observed. 

Rudolph coughed. 

“Whether 1 have or have not,” he said, “is of no conse- 
quence. 1 want to mI ^vith you now, Mr. Hayter, and this 
is the proposition I make to you. Mr. Beverley knows no 
more about geology than, sny, my sister. He is utterly ig- 
norant on the subject. He fusts implicitly in you. He ex- 
pects to receive a report which is entirely discouraging. He 
only sends you up and follows himself in order to keep his 
promise. Very good. My proposal is that you give him a 
surprise. You admit that you have never been on the south 
side of the mountains — onlv the north. Well, you make 
your investigations, of coun. , where you like. If I were 
you I should find a quiet corner where you arc not likely 
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to break your neck and smoke a pipe and tell yourself that 
you are a rich man. What you have to do is simply this: 
You have to report to Mr. Beverley that you found indica- 
tions of bauxite, that you followed them to their source, 
that you believe there is a large supply in an utterly unex- 
pected spot. You can tell him that wc have only waited for 
your report before turning another body of German in- 
vestigators loose upon the mountains. You can tell him that 
he has had the first offer. 1 will do the rest.” 

”What might you be thinking of sticking him for?” 
Hayter enquired. 

"One million pounds,” Rudolph replied. ''And of that 
sum you will receive one fourth. I shall give you my bond 
the day the agreement is signed.” 

"It’s a risky business,” Will Hayter decided. 

"Not at all,” the young man ddtlarcd. "Remember we 
are not going in for leases or charters. I shall sell him the 
land outright and though it is not worth a scwercign a year 
to any man for grazing or any other purpose it is truth- 
fully and legally Mauranesco property. The lawyer here 
has the deeds and there are copies at the law office.” 

"No Crown rights?” 

"No Crown rights whatsoever. It is a clear, straightfor- 
ward sale T mean to make. I sell the mountain and Mr. Bev- 
erley pays me. If he is disappointed in not finding bauxite, 
it is you who will have to stand the brunt of it; but if you 
arc a wise iiian you will be in America b> the time he finds 
out and you will go with two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

Will Hayter returned to the whisky bottle. He held the 
glass, which he filled liberally, in front of him and watched 
the bubbles of the soda water as he splashed it in. 

"It is a great pity, young man,” he said, "that you are 
no’ a whisky drinker.” 

•*rU drink a bottle of wine with you on the way up,” 
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Rudolph promised. "What about it, Mr. Hayter? Is it a 
deal?’' 

"rl^ just take the rest of that hour and a half to think it 
over,” the Scotsman decided. "If they have another bottle 
of the same in the hotel. Mi. Mauranesco, we might be tak- 
ing It with us. It will be cold on those mountain-tops and I 
will have to make a show of going over them properly. I 
will piobably have to sleep out a night — perhaps even 
tv/o.” 

"You shall have mules,” the young man told him, "and 
a small tent, f agree with you, Mi. Ha} ter, it would be 
better if yon were to make an explorition. As for the bot- 
tle of wlmsk}, jf It is to be got }ou shall have it. i will go 
downstairs myself and enquire.” 

He uiiloeked the door and descimdcd to the bar. Left to 
himsdf Will Hasur, with his tumbkr in his hand, leaned 
back in his chair and ga/cd up the ceiling. 

"Two hundicd and fifty thousand pounds,” he reflected. 
"Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds for making a 
wee bit of a mistake!” 

Much of the splendoui of the King s pilace at Klast was 
faded splendour, but thciL was stdl pknitv of ceremony. 
A footman hande ’ Be criev on to a riajoi domo on his 
appcaiance and the majoi domo conducted him to the 
apartment of Baron Genct^^er. The Baron welcomed the 
newcomer warm!} . 

"It is a very good affair that you h.ive come, Mr. Bev- 
erley,” he cried. "Nicolas is beside himself wnth anger. He 
belies cs that Katarina left him and cimc here to see you. 
He has sent a message to her villa anJ there is no reply.” 

"1 have no idea where Madame is,” Beverley said cilmly. 
"She appeared this morning i the lunchcon-room where I 
was seated with friends, she wrelcomcd me in a manner 
which afforded me considerable embarrassment. I left as 
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soon afterwards as was possible to go about my business. I 
have not seen her since.” 

"She has written you — she is waiting for you?” 

"It is possible,” Beverley admitted. "There was a note 
from her slipped into my hand by the manager when I 
returned to the hotel. She reminded me that I had once told 
her that ‘Tristan and Isolde* was my favourite opera and 
that she had come back to Klast to sing it to me, and I was 
to be sure and have supper with her at her villa at the con- 
clusion of the performance.*’ 

"That woman i*s hell!” Genettcr declared furiously. 

"To that letter,” Beverley continued, "I have made no 
reply. I do not propose to make one. The honour that she 
docs me in seeking my company is entirely unsolicited. I 
have no wish to see or speak to her again so long as I live. 
Can I say more than that, Baron?” 

"Why, no,” Gcnctter acknowledged. "But are you going 
to live up to your words?” 

"I most certainly am,” Bev’^erley answered coldly. "You 
should remember, with your wide experience, tl^it English- 
men have not tlx instincts of the troubadour or the Love- 
lace. We are not alwivs seeking for passing amours. I can 
gi\e you my word of honour that I <rhall not approach this 
lady or uspond in any way to her friendly overtures. I can 
do no mnr 

"l3ut Kita ma,” the Baron ^aid, looking at his visitor 
cunousU, "slic Is a woman for whom the whole world has 
a passion. Greu men have tried all they knew to carry her 
away. Xic< las knows it. He is never content when she is 
absent from him for twenty-four hours. You are a man of 
flint, Mr. Beverley.” 

"Whatcv^.r 1 am.” Beverley replied, "I have no admira- 
tion for Madame Katarina except as a great singer, and any 
feelings that I have for her sex are entirely concentrated 
in another direction.” 
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The Baron sighed. 

”If only the King could hear those words!'* he exclaimed. 
'’Well,** he added, glancing at the clock, "I must take you 
to him. He is walking up and down his room in a state of 
excitement. He t\ill question you, Mr. Beverley. Tell him 
what you cannot avoid telhng him — and I should forget 
the note.” 

"It is already forgotten,*' Beverley assured him. "Its 
ashes are at the back of the stove in my salon.” 

"Things may, after all, turn out better,” the Baron ob- 
served hopcfiiihv. "The King has great faith in Englishmen. 
He is inoTC hkcH' to believe you than he would any other 
man m the woild. He himself feels that Katarina is irre- 
sistible, all-ccjnqutring. If he knew of that note, the offer 
to sing for u)t> aivvl the invitation, I think that he would 
blow out hi^ b ..ins.” 

Beverley midc no reply. The Baron took him by the arm 
and led him dav. n the corridor to where a sentinel was 
St Hiding our 1 h a closed door. There was a rapid exchange 
of passwords. TliC door was opened. Beverley was intro- 
duced to the presence of the King. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


There was very little of friendliness in the welcome 
extended by King Nicolas to his visitor. He had already 
donned the undress uniform of his own guards, but his face 
was puffy, his eyes bloodshot. He had the air of one who 
has been indulging in a bout of unwholesome dissipation 
and is at the same time worried and distressed. The gesture 
with which he invited Beverley to be seated was in itself 
ungracious. Beverley, however, after his formal bow sat 
down and waited to be addressed. 

"'1 wish to ask you a few personal questions,” Nicolas 
began. 

“I shall be very glad to answer them, sir.” 

''When did you last see Madame Katarina?” 

"During the luncheon hour at the hotel,” Beverley an* 
swered. "Madame presented herself there apparently to 
escape from an over-enthusiastic welcome on the part of 
ihe public.” 

Nicolas frowned. 

"H/zm/i/a,” he muttered. "They did not offer me any- 
thing of the sort. Were you aware of her coming?” 

"Certainly not, sir. It was a complete surprise to me.” 

"Luncheon — let me see,” the King went on. "How did 
you spend your afternoon, Mr. Beverley?” 

"I have been to the offices of the mine,” Beverley replied. 
"Since then I have paid a call on the Sister Superior of the 
Convent of Notre Dame.” 

"And afterwards?” 

"I returned to my room at the hotel. I was preparing for 
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a visit to the north, together with my prospector, to ex- 
amine a property owned by the Mauranesco family. I re- 
ceived your note and I came here at once.” 

*'Then you have had no further conversation with Mad- 
ame Katarina?” 

'*Nonc whatever.” 

"Have you received any communication from her?” 

Beverley considered for a moment. 

"I had an invitation to attend the opera on Thursday, 
sir.” 

"Wliat sort of invitation?” 

"You will forgive me, sir, if I remind you that one cannot 
discuss letters one might receive from a lady with any- 
one.” 

"A matter of etiquette,” Nicolas sneered. 

"Entirely, sir,” was the firm reply. 

"You arc proposing to visit the opera?” 

"I fear not. I have serious affairs on hand and am mak- 
ing no arrangements.” 

"You are not proposing to visit Madame Katarina at her 
villa?” 

"Certainly not, sir.” 

There was a brief silence. The King’s expression was a 
little less gloomy. Beverley leaned forward in his chair. 

"Perhaps vou will dlow me to make a brief statement 
rather than be cross-examined in this way, sir,” he pro- 
posed. "Madame Katarina, they say, is a great singer and 
a great artist. She may be. 1 have never hcird her sing, I 
don’t suppose that I ever shall. There has been nothing in 
my deportment tow ards her to warrant these questions you 
have asked me, but there is no harm in my making a volun- 
tary statement. I have not the slightesi interest in Madame 
Kataiina, I don’t care if I sec lier again or not, and if it is 
your wish that I should do so I would willingly promise to 
keep away from the opera, never enter her villa, and con- 
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sider our acquaintance closed so far as I can do so without 
being guilty of a breach of good manners.” 

”That sounds very straightforward, Mr. Beverley,” Nic- 
olas remarked after a few moments’ reflection. **Madame 
has been a charming companion to me and is so still. She 
has one fault. She likes the admiration and aittention of 
every man. This sometimes puts me in an undignified posi- 
tion. Hence my questions to you.” 

''If it interests Your Majesty to know it,” Beverley con- 
tinued, "my affections, such as they arc, are entirely dis- 
posed of elsewhere. I am not a man who seeks adventures 
and there is not the slightest chance of my ever seeking one 
with the lady in question.” 

"Gencttcr,” the King said, turning to his secretary, "send 
in the whisky, two glasses and some soda water. You will 
take a drink with me, Mr. Beverley?” 

"With pleasure, sir,” 

The whisky and soda water was brought and served. 
Beverley accepted also a cigaiette. 

"Will you now, sir, permit me to say a few words on my 
own account?” 

"Certainly. I will listen to anything you have to say, 
Mr. Bc\erlcy,” the King replied, with a marked increase of 
graciousncss in his manner. 

"It refeis to the matter which brought me to Klast and 
which is, I must confess, a great anxiety to me. I am told 
that the election which is now proceeding will result in a 
change of Prime Ministers. It has been hinted that a motion 
will come before the House of Assembly to cancel my char- 
ter. This is not legally or morally possible and it would lead 
to grave unpleasantness. It will relieve me of some anxiety 
if I have Your Majesty’s views upon the matter.” 

Nicolas moved uneasily in his chair. 

"I must admit, Mr. Beverley,” he said, "that I do not 
know much about constitutional law. I do not know 
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whether another body of members of the House of Assem- 
bly have the right to cancel an agreement made by their 
predecessors. The lawyers must tell us that. Otherwise, I am 
afraid that what you have heard is true.” ^ 

”What would be Your Majesty's attitude if you were 
asked to cancel your own concession?” 

”I should have to be guided by the advice of my Prime 
Minister.” 

Nicolas* reply was almost too glib. Beverley was silent for 
a few moments. 

should regard it as a serious matter, sir, if your Par- 
liament decided upon any form of cancellation; but it 
would be worse still if they should transfer the charter we 
now hold to any other person or company of persons.” 

*'Well, drink your whiskv -and -soda and do not antici- 
pate the worst,” Nicolas enjoined. **Very likely Lavaroko 
will pull his adherents together and be able to form another 
Government, In that case the question will possibly not 
arise. It seems to me that you are trying to meet trouble 
half-way.” 

“That is not my custom, sir,” Beverley replied, "nor is 
it so in this case. We have a representative here, as you 
know, and we arc perfectly well aware that a foreign nation 
is endeavouring by all the means in its power to secure a 
supply of bauxite, ^'ou know this yourself. Its representa- 
tive or rather a member of its secret service has had inter- 
views with you in Paris, T^e doings of Mr. Treyer have 
been watched day by day tor the last six months. It is 
chiefly through his efforts that Lavaroko was forced to re- 
sign and a great part of the funds which are enabling the 
Left Wing to fight so successfully come from him. We find 
ourselves, therefore, in a very seriou-? situation. I have the 
interests of a great many of my fellow countrymen in my 
keeping, sir. There are altogcvher something like four mil- 
lion pounds of British capital invested in the Klast Mine. 
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It would be quite impossible for us to submit to anything 
in the shape of cancellation of our charter or revocation of 
the concession granted by Your Majesty.” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

’*I am like all constitutional monarchs,” he pointed out, 
*'little more than a pawn in the game. You must wait until 
the new Government meets and you have ascertained the 
intentions of the new Premiei Then will be the time for 
your complaints.” 

"If 1 return to England and tell my shareholders what 
you say the situation would be insupport ible,” Beverley 
insisted; "there are several members of Parliament upon 
our board and there is not the slightest doubt but that they 
would at once demand from the Government protection 
for their interests.” 

"It will bo time enough to consider that, Mr. Beverley, 
when your interests are seriously threatened,” the King 
replied. 

"I accept the rebuke, sir,” Beverley ackno\^edged, "but 
althcmgh I am no politician, I can assure you that no Brit- 
ish Cabinet would accept a change of Government in this 
country as an excuse for confiscating the property of an 
established English firm. The Union Jack is flying at the 
present moment over our offices, I need not tell you what 
the result would be if it were not treated with the respect 
it commands.” 

"A trifle melodramatic, my friend,” Nicolas remarked. 
"This discussion is becoming fruitless. We must wait until 
the new Parliament is assembled and the new Pieniier has 
decided what steps to take. Perhaps, if you will pardon my 
suggesting it, we might now bring this interview to a 
close.” 

"Not a very satisfactory one, I fear,” Beverley said, 
rising to his feet. 

"Well, what are you going to do about it?” the King 
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a^ed bluntly. "You will have to wait until the new Gov- 
ernment is in power.” 

"I felt justified,” Beverley ventured, "in asking Your 
Majesty's intentions.” 

"You have asked them and you have had my reply. I 
shall act upon my Premier's advice.” 

"With regard also to your own personal concession?” 
Beverley queried. 

"The two go together,” the King declared sullenly. 
"They must g*» together. You arc a very agreeable person, 
Mr. Beverley, and on the whole I rather IdvC >()U, but I am 
not going to risk assassin.ition or deposition fur the sake of 
your blasted mine. I shall do what my own minisiers ad- 
vise me to do ” 

Beverley sighed as he moved backwards towards the door. 

"I regtet tery much thai Your Majesty ^akes this view 
of the situation,” he said. "Sir Waller Harding is, I be- 
lieve, returning this week and will ask for an interMCW as 
soon as he arrives.” 

"Not a damned bit of use,” was the sulky rcioindcr. 
"Until the elections arc over I have nothing to say. . . 

Bevcrl'.v bowed his way out. Gcnetter acComj»anied him 
to the gates of the palace. 

"You are taking lather an extreme view of the situation, 
I fancy, Mr. Bcterb^ the Baron siid as he laid his .irm on 
the other's shoulder. "You cannot per'^uade n\c any more 
than you could King Nicolis that TnelanJ is likely to go 
t*) wir just be». luse a small country like Orlac, in a per- 
fectly const itut^■■nal manner, cancels a concession. Com- 
pensation would be offered as a matter of course.” 

"There are other circumstances in this aflair, as you and 
I both know,” Bc\crley concluded. "We will not discuss 
them. It is perhaps useless.” 

"These damned Germans, Genctter sighed. 
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Nicolas rose to his feet a moment or two after Genetter 
and Beverley had left and drew on one side the curtain of 
the adjoining apartment. Katarina came slowly in. She had 
lost her colour and a good deal of her brilliant energy. She 
threw herself into the chair which Beverley had just va- 
cated. 

“Well, carissimay* Nicolas exclaimed lightly as he re- 
sumed his place, “what do you think of this amorous Eng- 
lishman of yours? You heard him?” 

“Yes, I heard,” she snapped. 

“He does not seem quite so smitten as you imagined, 
yes?” 

“Never mind,” she muttered. “Get me a drink.” 

Nicolas rose a little ungraciously to his feet. He rang the 
bell, however. 

“Not champagne,” she cried. “Brandy.” 

A footman received the order and departed. Nicolas re- 
filled his glass. For the first time that afternoon he was 
rather enjoying himself. 

“You would like to have sung to him the 'Song of the 
Lovelorn Queen/ ” he mocked. “You would like to have 
felt the fire of the love potion in your veins, yes?” 

Her fingers played with the empty glass in front of her. 
There was a wicked gleam in her eyes. Nicolas, not for the 
first time in his life, was afraid of her. 

“Wc will forget him,” he proposed. “Come and sit by 
my side, Katarina. We will talk of things more pleasant 
than this cold-blooded Englishman.” 

She made no movement. The brandy was brought in. She 
half-filled her glass. 

“Listen, Nicolas,” she said at last. “You will do some- 
thing to please me?” 

“Anything,” he assured her. 

“You will do what he fears. You will send for Pravadia 
when his party are elected and you will encourage this idea 
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of his. You will take away the mine from the English and 
give it to the Germans.” 

"Did you not hear me hint to him that this might 
happen?” 

"No hints,” she answered. "It must happen.” 

"If there is war,” he meditated, "wc might come rather 
badly out of it, little one. The Germans arc not so easy to 
deal with as the English. The English are stupid, but they 
keep their word.” 

"The English are to lose that mine,” she said. "If they 
do not, Nicolas, you will lose me.” 

"I would rather lose my kingdom,” he declared, rising 
to his feet and coming over towards her. 

A little sullenly she lifted her arms. She met his kisses at 
first coldly. By degrees, however, she drew him further 
down. 

"It is a promise?” 

"A King’s promise,” he whispered. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Beverley, when he reached the square on one side of 
which the hotel was situated, found all traffic suspended 
and the square itself filled w'th a mob of shouting and 
yelling people. The outside cafes all held separate crowds. 
People were leaning out of the windows. There was an inde- 
scribable and utterly incomprehensible roar of voices. The 
car had come to a standstill. Beverley leaned forward and 
spoke to the driver, who had a slight knowledge of French. 

‘‘What IS It that has happened?'* he asked. 

Tlie chaufleur pointed to a great white sheet hung from 
the loof of one of the houses. On it was roughly traced, in 
black, names and numbers. 

“It is the five election results which have iust come in, 
Monsieur,” the man explained, “llic) arc all^won by the 
Left. The communists aie going mid.** 

“Five results aic not so miny,” Beverley observed. 

“But MonsiCur, ’ the chauffeur went on, turning a liiile 
faither round and himself showing signs of exurement, 
“with these five gams PreJor Pravadu must win. If every 
other scat was lost he would still have a ma|orit). And of 
the other seats the constitutionalists could never win more 
than half a dc^zen. Pravadia will be the new Preinici ot 
Orlac.” 

The man broke off to stand up, wave his cap and join In 
the tumult of \oices. He sat down, wiping his forehead. 
The ideas were racing through Beverley’s mind. 

“This Pravadia,” he asked, “he is an avocaty is he not?” 

"Without a doubt, Monsieur. He has an office the other 
side of the square.” 

“You can drive me there?” 
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The chauffeur smiled. 

“If you would speak with Monsieur Pravadia/’ he re- 
plied, “you would need to be a magician. He is now at the 
Town Hall. He will be there until midnight. At this mo- 
ment the citizens arc tearing the coats off the backs of their 
neighbours to get near him. It is a great day for Klast, this.” 

Beverley stood up in the car and looked round. It was an 
amazing sight. The people were wedged together in one 
solid mass. There was nothing resembling a policeman to be 
seen, there was no order, no attempt to control the surging 
masses. 

“Can you gel me into the hotel by the back entrance?” 
Beverley asked. 

“Through the garage, Monsieur, most certainly.” 

They backed away from the square down the street. In 
a few minutes Beverley found himself in the hall of the 
hotel, '^^itli difficulty he found his way info the manager’s 
bureau. The latter, bathed in perspiration, welcomed him 
profusely. 

“Monsieur Beverley,” he gasped, “you sec Klast on a 
great day. The people have broken down the constitutional 
government. No one knows what may happen.” 

“Listen,” Beverley said, “I want to speak to Predor Pra- 
vadia.” 

“You might as w *11 try to speak to the Lord of Hosts,” 
wa<7 the prompt reply. 

“So the chauffeur seemed fo think,” Beverley continued, 
“and yet I must speak with him. The chtuffeur told me 
that he was at (lie Town Hall. He cannot live through a 
night like this at the Town Hall. Sooner or later he will 
come here.” 

The little Austrian was taken by su»‘prise. 

“How does Monsieur know that?’ he asked. 

“Pure guesswork,” Bevcrlc. admitted. “Still, he’s com- 
mg. 
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"And so?” 

"It will be very greatly to your advantage, Herr Leven- 
stcin, if you arrange that I have an opportunity of a word 
or two with him.” 

"To-morrow perhaps?” 

"To-njght. I am leaving to inspect some property ninety 
miles away sometime to-night.” 

"^('^hat you ask is too difficult, sir. I cannot help you,” 
the hotel manager declared hopelessly. "I will be perfectly 
frank. Mr. Pravadia meets three of his great supporters 
here in an hour. It will be difficult to get him into the 
hotel. When I tell you that he enters through the wine 
cellar you will understand howr difficult. We have a room 
for him and six of the sturdiest men of the city guard on 
duty there now. I have had a German gentleman who 
fought his way through the crowd and arrived here in rags. 
He w’^ent down on his knees and begged for what you arc 
asking. 1 could not help him. I cannot help you.” 

"Well, at any rate I’m gl.id you did not hel^ that fellow 
Treyer,” lies ci ley said smiling. "Listen, Mr. Levenstein, 
will you sell me your hoteP” 

"Sell it?” 

"Yes. If you don’t want to sell me the hotel, sell me the 
room where Pravadia is going to spend the evening — or 
lease it to me. I or iny apartments you arc cl argmg me, I 
think, something like four English sovereigns a night. For 
Pravadia’s apartment, which I will cheerfully loan to that 
gentleman, I offer you four hundred Fnglish sovereigns.” 

The hotel manager flopped into his chair. For the fiftieth 
time that day he took out a silk handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

"Sell? How can I sell a room in a hotel?” he demanded. 

"My dear lellow, it is simply for you to choose,” Bev- 
erley went on calmly. "I will buy your hotel, if you like, 
or I will buy the room or rent the room — and the most 
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lucrative thing for you would be to let it to me. Elections 
will not come every night, Mr. Levcnstein. I am not a 
clumsy fellow. I shall not come butting into the apartment. 

I shall rely upon your tact just to get me there for a few 
minutes as soon as he arrives — perhaps before his council- 
lors come. My business with him will not be lengthy. He 
will be as glad to see me when we have talked together as I 
shall be to have my talk with him. I am not speaking of 
money that is in the air, Mr. Levcnstein. Four hundred 
pounds in Bank of England notes will pass into your hands 
when I leave Pravadia’s room to-night.” 

The man's eyes glistened. 

”But Monsieur Beverley,” he protested, “with such 
princely sums to offer why did you not make your way to 
the Town Hall?” 

“An apt question, Mr. Levcnstein. I will tell you why. 
There are already a thousand people in it. Tlierc is not an 
inch to spare, a cubic foot of air to breathe. How could I 
speak a private word with Pravadia there? No chance. I 
want him alone to listen to just a few words from me. My 
only chance is your sitting-room. Shall I go to my room 
now and bring those notes?” 

“Bur if he refuses to speak with you — if he throws you 
out? He is a strong man.” 

“All that 1 ask f you is the possession of the sitting- 
room. If I am thrown out of it you still get your money.” 

Mr. Levcnstein had lost power of resistance. Having 
been shouting at the itiob ind at his waiters and at the 
crowds who tried to invade his hotel for the last two hours, 
he had no voice left, cither. He jerked his forefinger up-^ 
wards. 

“Bring me the four hundred pounds,” he said hoarsely. 
“I will take you myself and !<^ck you in the sitting room. 
For what happens afterwards xt is not 1 who am responsible. 
That is a bargain — yes? It must be understood, sir, that 
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you are there — no one knows how. I run my risk. If the 
interview does not arrive I keep the four hundred pounds.” 

"It is understood,” Be\crley agreed. "I return, then, in 
ten minutes.” 

"Make it twenty,” Mr. Levcnstcin begged. "I need to 
bathe my head. I need to wash. I need to drink a Pernod or 
some of your Scotch whisky. I am a man who has been 
through much to-day.” 

"Twenty minutes, by all means,” Beverley conceded. 

Up in the salon of his employer’s suite Will Havtcr was 
lounging in a shiny, uncomfortable-looking chair with a 
soiled lace-covered pillow behind his head and a tumbler of 
whisky-and-soda by his side. He put down his pipe and 
swung round m his place as Beverley enteied. 

"We are to start^” he asked. 

"Presently,” was the swiftly spoken reply. "I isten, Hay- 
ter, I pledged my vrord to examine this iiact of country 
although personally T don’t think it is a damn^ bit of good 
Still, I swojc I would go, arid I shall go. It |ust happens, 
however, that time is valuable just now. Seen anything of 
that fellow "freycr?” 

"He has been hanging around trying to pump me for 
an hour or so,” Hayter admitted. "Then thit angcl-faced 
young Orlacjan, Mauranesco, came running in to see il you 
were back and off went Treyer like a shot. Pi ^tended he 
didn’t know Mauranesco, and I saw the two at the bai 
together not a couple of hours ago!” 

"Treyer’s a dangerous fellow, though he Iook<^ such a 
simplcaion,” Beverley said. "Don’t you ha\e too much to 
say to him, Hayter. What I want to put to you is this: It 
will take two days to go from one end of the mountain 
ridge to the other, even if we don’t break our necks. There 
is no need for me to go all the way. If I have to stay over 
in Kiast to-night I want you to go on with Mauranesco, start 
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work to-morrow morning, and I will come up later in the 
day as soon as I have finished here. I shouldn’t come at all 
but I have pledged my word.” 

”You couldna’ take it back, I suppose?” Hayter asked 
after a moment’s hesit.ition. 

*'Why?” 

The Scotsman pulled at his pipe for a moment in silence. 

""That young Maurancsco,’" he confided, '‘I’ve got a queer 
idea about him.” 

“Get on svith it.” 

‘'He's too beautiful for the rough stuff, I imagine,” Hay- 
tcr went on, "bur 1 would not trust rnvsclf alone with him 
in a dark room, if I were you, Mr. Beverley.” 

“Why not.^” 

“I bclic\c he’s in with Trcycr’s people,” Flaytcr declared, 
"and I think he covets that Klast Mine as the gentleman 
in the Bible, whose name I have forgotten, coveted Na- 
both’s ’'inevard. To him, you art the Klast Mine, If cutting 
your throat wa® going to help him any and he had the 
nerve to do it vou wc uld be a dead man to-morrow.” 

Bescrley laughed contemptuously. 

"[ btlievc the fellow would rc*b me or anyone else as 
soon J'j look at us,” he aJmiltcJ; “but you hit the right 
n ill on tile head when you said that he was not out after the 
j.)Ugh stud. I don l think that voung man’s a figliter. Still, 
keen \our eyes open up north if he goes with you.” 

“111 do that,” Hayter pi mised grimly. 

“Mmd, as soon as you . rc there get straight away to 
\soik,’' Bevorlcv went on. “I will follow you as soon as I 
possibly rail. You need not have much to say to Mauran- 
csco. Just tell him 1 have an appointment I must keep in 
the city here but that 1 shall be up to -morrow. What about 
vour dinner? My movemert for the rest of the evening 
will be a little uncertain.” 

“I’ve had a hearty tea,” Will Hayter confessed, “and I 
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have a good supper packed for eating on the way and some- 
thing left over for breakfast to-morrow morning. The 
young man tells me there is neither civilisation nor conven- 
ience where we are going to stay, so I am laying in a few 
things and a bottle of whisky.” 

*'Good man,” Beverley approved. *Tf I don’t see you 
again, Hayter, good luck to you. I need not tell you to look 
out for all the tricks. You know what 1 think about Ru- 
dolph Mauranesco.” 

"And,” Will Hayter concluded with a grin, 'T know 
what I think of him myself.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Levenstcin, with a blissful ex- 
pression upon his pudgy face, was counting and putting 
in secure hiding at the back of his safe in the bureau four 
hundred pounds’ worth of Bank of England notes. Bever- 
ley watched him, lounging in an easy chair and smoking 
a cigarette. 

"Well, you have your money, anyway,” ^le remarked 
with a smile as Levenstein concluded his task, reset the 
combination and closed up the safe. "Now what are you 
going to do about me?” 

"1 have had word from Pravadia that he will be here at 
ten o’clock,” Levenstein confided. "At a quarter to ten I 
will put you in the sitting-room. I shall have to lock you 
up — that Will be necessary. It is I myself who will bring 
Pravadia to the room, and I shall be as surprised as anyone 
when I see you there. I will make myself scarce though — 
and I will leave the key in the inside ol the door. If you 
are quick you can lock it, then no one will be able to 
disturb you.” 

"Excellent,” Beverley murmured. 

"Come to me at half -past nine here in this office,” the 
manager enjoined. "You’ve got an hour. If I were you I 
should go into the restaurant and have some dinner. You 
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are looking a little tired, Mr. Beverley, if you do not mind 
my saying so.” 

"It’s a good idea, anyway,” Beverley agreed. 

"I will take you in,” Leveiistein suggested. "They tell 
me the place is packed full, but I will find a table for you 
some way or other. Do you mind?” 

They crossed the hall, crowded with people although the 
front doors were now tightly closed. In the restaurant pan- 
demonium reigned but there were still a few unoccupied 
tables. 

"None of the military here, I notice,” the hotel manager 
pointed out as he installed his companion at a table. "They 
have been called out, I suppose. Word just came through 
that the Riii^; has arrived and demanded that his guard be 
doubled. I ask myself why he has come. If the Left go on 
as they are going,” he continued, dropping his voice and 
glancing around, "I do not think that this will be a very 
safe place for King Nicolas. . . . Until half-past nine, 
then, i\tr, Beverley.” 

"I shall be punctual,” the latter promised. 

Levensteiii took his leave with his usual courteous bow. 
Beverky oidcrcd some dinner and looked around at the ex- 
traordinary crowd by whom he was surrounded. There 
were very few women. The great majority seemed to be 
townspeople half srn out with shouting and excitement, 
who knew they would get no dinner at home and w^ho were 
in any case too restless to face a domestic feast. More than 
half of the younger generation were wearing only the long 
jersey and flannel trousers which seemed to be the popular 
day costume of tlie place. In a retired corner were two or 
three diners in dinner clothes and black ties, at a table pre- 
sided over by an elderly man with grey hair. The waiter 
thought he saw curiosity in Bevcrlcy^s eyes and whispered in 
his car as he served him. 

"That is the Speaker in the House, or rather in the last 
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Parliament, sir,” he confided. "He has come from his coun- 
try seat to see the end of the fight.** 

"Will he be re-elected?” Beverley asked. 

"Not if the Left get m. Count Zockaradi is a great con- 
stitutionalist and a firm supporter of the King. Ah, but to- 
morrow,” the man continued in a tone of subdued ecstasy, 
"you will see a different crowd here. It is Katarina who sings 
at the opera. Man and woman will wear everything of the 
best. Everyone who can scrape the money together will be 
there to hear her. She is a divinity.” 

The waiter drifted away. Beverley ate his dinner with- 
out appetite or attention. Now that there had come a mo- 
ment’s slackening in the tension of the hours lie felt again 
more poignantl) than ever that strange aching depression 
which to his subconscious self had made the minutes leaden 
since he had passed out from the House of ra>scrs by that 
afternoon. It was intern il torment to him to think of the 
thing'' he might have Suid, the arguments he might have 
used, torment to think that liis failuic should be due to such 
a tawdiy in^.idcnt. He had been aching to send Marya a 
letter, yet wlnt could he siy that he had not alietdy said^ 
She had shown him kindness but never a gleam of affection. 
Pcihaps he had been over careful in his own sclf-rcstraint. 
He had followed his instinct, it might have been a wrong 
one. A pmful thought, but it haunted him. . . . 

Rudolph Miuranesco, in a long motor-coat and carrying 
a cap m lii^ hand, came gracefull} through the room. He 
stopped before lieverlcy’s table with a fncndlv bow. 

"Mr. Hay ter and I are starting at once,” he announced. 
"The roads are good and it is a clear night I hope that 
when you arrive to-morrow you will hcai a wonderful re- 
port. Bring your chequebook with you, Mr. Beverley. If 
Mr. Hayter discovers what I hope he will discover you will 
need it.** 

"I am not so sanguine,’* Beverley told him frankly. "Our 
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German friends have been over your property, you know. 
They want bauxite — worse even than we do.” 

Mauranesco shrugged his shoulders. 

''That may be true,” he said, “but there are times when 
geologists differ. Mr. Treycr seemed to me to scarcely pos- 
sess the gifts of a mineral expert, I should have greater faith 
in Hayter. However, we shall see. We travel in my own car. 
The one you have been using is at your disposition whenever 
you send for it. Start as early as you can. It is a wild jour- 
ney and a wild, barbaric place when you come to the end 
of it. I cannot offer you comfort or any form of luxury, 
for my home is in ruins, but it is possible that I may be 
able to offer you a great fortune instead.” 

“We shall see,” Beverley replied, and despite himself 
there was a little kindness in his tone, for during one curi- 
ous moment Rudolph’s likeness to his sister had been in- 
sistent. It was gone now but the reflection of it remained. 

“At any rate,” Beverley promised as he lit a cigarette and 
stirred his coffee, “I will bring my chequebook.” 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Levenstein kept his promise. He was even meticulously 
punctual. At ten minutes to t«"n, Beverley, who had been 
locked in the salon for barely five minutes, heard the sound 
of a key in the door. He moved a little into the shadows 
of the room The door was thrown open Levenstein ushered 
in the man of the moment — a huge, bioad -shouldered 
fellow with strong features, leonine forehead and a mass of 
black hair which was badly in need of a brush. 

"Heie you can get the rest you need so much, Predor 
Pra\adia,” Levenstein pointed out in his unctuous tone. 
"Opening from the other side is a hvatory. Retreshments 
will be brought by myself personally in a few minutes.’* 

The reply was incomprehensible to Beverh3i», for it was 
spoken m the Orlician language. Levenstein, iltei a mo- 
ment spent in transferiiiig the key, slipped away. He had 
barely closed the door wlien the neweomer realised that he 
was not alone. The noise in his throat was rather like the 
growl of an angry animal. He shouted an unintelligible 
sentence. Beverley stopped him. 

"You speak fluent Fiench, Mr. Piavadia, I am told,” he 
said, addressing him in that language. "May I beg for five 
minutes’ conversation — five minutes only?” 

"Who are you?” the other demanded fiercely. 

"My name is Beverley. I am the president of the Klast 
Mine ” 

"What are you doing in this sittmg-room? It is reserved 
for me ” 

"A long story,” Beverley answered. "Does it matter? 
You are the man to whom, more than anyone else, I want 
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to talk for five minutes. I have had to scheme to get here, 
I admit.” 

*'How did you do it?” Predor Pravadia growled. **Leven- 
stein is not used to breaking his word with me.” 

"I bought the room,” Beverley told him. should have 
bought the hotel if it had been necessary.** 

‘*Just to speak to me for five minutes?** 

“Precisely.*’ 

The man’s fit of fury passed. There was a glint of re- 
spect in his fierce, splendid eyes. 

“Go on, then. I admire your methods. I will hear what 
you have to say.” 

“You are going to be Premier of this country. It is re- 
ported that your party will require you to cancel the con- 
tract with my company, run the mine yourselves and use 
the money for your people.” 

“Well, why not? It is Orlacian land. You know where 
the profits of the mine go to now — half of them to Eng- 
lishmen, half of them to the mistresses and wives of mem- 
bers of the late Government, to King Nicolas and his lady- 
love. All this time the Orlacians themselves have barely 
enough to cat.” 

“Idealistic,” Beverley answered, “but quite illogical. Who 
is going to get the stuff out of the mine for you? Two 
hundred of the men wlio are working directing more than 
a thousand miners have learnt their jobs in the universities 
of the world. They are under contract to me. They do not 
come from the type of men who break their word. With- 
out their brains the mine would run to seed in a week.” 

Pravadia passed his hand through his unkempt masses of 
hair. 

“Well, I shall find out about that,” he grunted. 

“You don’t need to,” was the terse rejoinder. “I have 
come to offer you a better suggestion.” 

“What is it?” 
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“Leave the mine as it is. That will keep you out of in- 
ternational quarrels and keep you honest. It will be your 
fault in future if the share of the profits that goes to the 
Kingdom of Orlac is wasted in the way you describe. You 
must choose ministers who do not give the people’s money 
away to mistresses. You must be content yourself to over- 
look the State accounts and see that the profits are used 
for the benefit of the people.” 

“You seem to be telling me what I ought to do,” Pravadia 
growled with an ominous gleam in his eyes. 

“I don’t need to,” Be\crley countered swiftly. “But lis- 
ten — this is my proposition. This is why 1 should have 
bought the hotel, if it had been necessary, to get these few 
minutes with you. I have a better ofier. Leave the mine 
alone. I will help you in a saner way to provide proper 
d\x.clhngs for your people, to place the poorer classes in the 
condition they ought to be, to endow your hospitals, to 
subsidise your university.” 

“How?” Pravadia demanded, and the single v^rd sounded 
like the report of a bomb. 

“I will float for you bonvis issued by the Srnte of Orlac 
for a million pounds secured by a charge upon the customs, 
the railway and the public works of the ice. Tlie issue 
price will be ninety-eight and the interest rate will be four- 
and-a-lialf per cent. You will pay this easily enough if the 
country is propeily governed.” 

“Look here, my young friend,” Pravadia pointed out, 
“who the hell, in the places where money is, would buv 
Orlacian bonds? Nearly all the small European countries 
arc bank nipt and most of them arc in default.” 

“That is because most of them are so badly governed,” 
Beverley answered firmly. “Remember, you will have the 
money from the mine coming in, and as to placing the 
bonds — don’t you understand — I guarantee to do it for 
you? Have your City Treasurer print the bonds, I will 
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launch them on the English market and my firm shall un- 
derwrite them. Do you know what that means, if they are 
properly underwritten as they will be? You will got your 
million pounds for a certainty.” 

*'Who the devil are you,” Pravadia demanded, "the 
Count of Monte Crrsto?” 

"I am the president of the Anglo-Orlacian Trust Com- 
pany,” Beverlcv answered coolly, *'cind our credit is worth 
a million pounds either 111 London or New York. There are 
plenty of men in the Ciiy of London who would tloai this 
loan for \ou if they had the same interest in the mine that 
I have and if thev happened to be on tlie spot. The Klast 
Mine is a hobby of mine. My fiicnds have bought shires in 
it — its lepULation is my reputation. I don’t v^ani it 
touched. If I had to lose a million m) self on your bonds I 
should still avoid bankruptcy. I should still have something 
to be going on with. Now you see wliy I warned to catch 
hold of you before you went pledging yourself to confis- 
cate my mine. I want you to sit down at that table xnd 
write me out a promise that you won’t toueh my charter 
or interfere wnth the working of the mine, and I will 
write you a promise to hand you over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds this week on the strength of w^bat you are 
going to write to me, and the remainder of the million as 
the bonds arc dih\' ’■ed.” 

"Who else is m this with you?” 

"No one.” 

"How do you know tha* your company wiU back you 
up?” 

"I am the largest shareholder. I ha\c w^hat we call con- 
trol. Half your city bonds I may have to keep myself, the 
other half 1 can d'sposc of. You can apply as to my stand- 
ing to the Bank of England, for my probity to the first 
firm of lawyers in London. 1 want to come to terms with 
you before anyone else has a chance to get you to commit 
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yourself to promises which it would be immoral for you 
to carry out and which would bring war to your country.” 

*‘What do you mean by that?” 

‘*The Germans want the mine. They have been working 
behind my back for a long time to get it. That fellow 
Treyer has been to you. Nothing that he does or offers or 
talks about is straightforward. I have made you a brave 
offer. It won’t ruin me if things go wrong but it will take 
a great part of my fortune. Things, however, will not go 
wrong. When I take things to heart as I have done this I 
do not fail.” 

"It seems to me,” Pravadia grinned, “that you are the 
man who ought to rule this country!” 

“I couldn’t do it as well as you,” Beverley answered. “For 
one thing I have no eloquence. I could not speak to the 
people and move them as you do. Another thing, I am not 
a politician.” 

“What about the King?” 

“He cannot withdraw his concession if yoi^don’t with- 
draw your charter. You have only to be lirm and say you 
think that the mine is being worked more beneficially under 
its present direction than it would be under any other con- 
ditions and that you are under an obligation not to with- 
draw, and he will have to do the same.” 

“Well, this is a nice end to a busy day,” the man in the 
chair grunted. “let me alone for a minute. No, ring the 
bell if you can get anyone. I want to drink and I want 
to eat.” 

Beverley would have touched the bell but his companion 
stopped him. 

“Give me two minutes,” he enjoined. “I cannot starve in 
two minutes. I want to think.” 

Beverley dicw away from the bell and waited. Pravadia 
stretched himself out on the divan, a fine though clumsy- 
looking figure of a man. His clothes showed signs of a 
furious day’s work, his linen had wilted, his tic was hang- 
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ing loose, but although his hair was in disorder his hands 
and nails were clean, his eyes were clear — almost brilliant. 
There was not a single line upon his face that was not a 
line of thought. Beverley felt that those throbbing moments 
each had a peculiar dramatic value. The man might have 
been something of a visionary. He had almost that appear- 
ance as he lay, tense and concentrated, looking through the 
room, watching the pictures which his brain was conceiv- 
ing, weighing possibilities, drawing slowly to a conclusion. 
It was rather like the dramatisation of a man’s thoughts, 
Beverley fancied, as he watched. Somehow or other he was 
confident what the decision would be. 

**Ring the bell now,” Pravadia said at last. 

Levenstcin himself answered it, slammed the iloor to 
behind him, and turned the key. He was white with anxiety 
but at the sound of Pravadia’s voice his face cleared. 

**Brcad and meat and a bottle of wine — red wine, Leven- 
stein,” the giant on the couch ordered. ‘‘Get hold of Kuni- 
ack, if you can — my secretary. He is somewhere jammed 
up in your hall below. Get something to drink for this 
amazing man who has forced his way in here,” he went 
on, throwing out his arm towards Beverley. ''How the hell 
did you dare to let anyone in here bctorc I came? Tell me 
that, you miserable little Austrian.*’ 

Lcveristein began once more to tremble. 

"No one could have kept him out,” he declared pitifully. 
"He offered to buy the hotel. Nothing would have moved 
him. He is one of those Briti'^h who will not listen to reason. 
He is one of those men who never hear anything that they 
do not want to.” 

"Well, you have made a reputation here,” Pravadia said, 
waving Levenstcin away. "I am going into this place he 
says is a lavatory. I must wash. My skin is as dry as my 
tongue and that is pretty well burnt -out with talking. It 
is hours since I had a drink.” 

He vanished into the next room and there was a tre- 
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mendous sound of splashing. He reappeared presently, his 
face aglow, his hair glistening with drops of water. He 
finished drying himself, looked at his nails, threw the towel 
back into the room and pushed a chair up to the writmg 
table. 

"Now, Mr. Beverley,*' he directed, "write out your part 
of the contract.” 

Bcvcrlev drew out a sheet of the hotel notepaper and 
wrote dearly and rapidly. He passed the result over to 
Pravadia who read it through without remark. 

"Now 1 will write my piece,” the latter said, taking 
Beverley’s place. 

He, too, wnite for a few moments. Levenstein reap^ 
peared just as he had finished, carrying a nay. Behind him 
was a waiter with wine and whisky and soda water, cigars 
and cigarettes. The tray of food and red wine was placed 
be/oie Piavadia: the whisky and soda watci was pissed to 
Be\erley, Pravadia chose the largest glass from the tiay and 
watched it being filled. lie emptied it to tlte last drop, 
dnnkiiig slowl} but with an air of inien'^e satisfaction. 

"Brutes wc are,” he muttered as he turned to the plateful 
of meat before him, "Food and drink make animals of us. 
You dined at a civilised hour, I suppose, my amazing 
gucst.^” 

"I have just come from dinner,” Beverley admitted. 

"I have touched nothing since twelve o’clock,” the other 
remarked. "I could feel that wine sizzling on my dry 
tongue. Where is Kuniack?” 

"He is outside,” Levenstem answered. "They pulled him 
about downstairs but we got him through the crowd as 
well as wc could.” 

"Send him in.” 

Levenstein stole to the door, opened it carefully, held 
out his hand and drew in a small dark man who was still 
breathing heavily and whose clothes were covered with dust. 
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"Close the door, Kuniack,” his master ordered. "Get out, 
Levenstein, for the moment. Come again when I ring. You 
might lock the door," he added. "What is the key doing 
this side?" 

Levenstein glanced anxiously at Beverley. 

"My fault," the latter admitted. "I ordered it there, t 
had to make sure of five minutes with you at any rate.” 

Pravadia laid down his knife and fork slowly. He looked 
at Beverley as though he were contemplating an animal 
of some unknown species. Then he recommenced his meal. 

"Kuniack,” he said, "you must find Dr. Halles." 

"I know where he is, sir," Kuniack replied. "He is in 
the States office.” 

"That IS liTe his impudence," Pravadia grumbled "How 
does he know he is going to be Chancellor? Well, you have 
to fetch him, Kuniack, and tell him to bring his seal." 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Tell him there arc two important documents for him 
to sign and seal here and he has to manage it if he climbs 
on the roof and comes down the clinnney!” 

"I will bung him back somehow, sir," the little man, 
who had now reg lined his breath, promised. 

"You iee that gentleman over there?” Pravadia went on. 
"Beverley his name is. Mr. BevciLy. This is Kuniack, my 
private secretary, ffe is coming into his own presently but 
he look* rather knocked about just now. He is not as strong 
as you or me but he has a br>m like a finely tempered needle 
that docs its work in the nuddle of a great block of ma- 
chinery. I will gne you a quarter of an hour, Kuniack." 

"I shall be here, sir," the latter promised. 

Beverley and the man who was still eating and drinking 
were alone once more. Pravadia suddenly looked up. 

"You are right about those Germans, Beverlcv," he 
acknowledged. "They have oecn at me fur a year now. 
Their consul here has had a few words to say, too. They 
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are all right. They are working for their country. They 
want the mine for their aeroplane coverings — same use 
as you make of the stuff, I expect, only you have the 
patents and you have the mine. I will tell you what they 
have got from me — you need not be scared — they have 
got a promise that if I dispose of the mine they shall have 
the first offer.” 

*‘You are not going to dispose of it,” Beverley remarked 
coolly. 

**Now I wonder how you guess that,” the other grunted. 
"Well, you are right. I am not. I like your way better. The 
only thing is — I hope you have not bitten off more than 
you can chew. Never had a failure in your life, I suppose?” 

Beverley was silent for a moment. In the midst of this 
strange conflict he felt again the gnawing pain at his heart. 

"On the contrary,” he confessed, "I have just failed in a 
scheme that meant a great deal to me.” 

"I will bet it was not business.” 

"It was nothing connected with business.” ♦ 

"You will come out all right some day,” Pravadia said 
cheerfully. "I like your methods, Beverley. You are the sort 
of man for a rough country like this. You go out for what 
you want and you will get it.” 

The man half -laughed, half-grinned at his uninvited 
visitor, his glass a little upraised, his fiercely lit eyes a trifle 
softened, his fine large mouth intensely human. It was a 
queer moment and the queerest part of it all was that Bever- 
ley suddenly felt that these few words meant something 
vital to him. His confidence in himself, which had received 
such a violent shock when he had found himself assailed 
by a vortex of feelings and sensations which were all un- 
familiar to him, was curiously restored. He looked across 
the room almost in wonder. His imagination had received 
a fillip. 

"If you say so, Pravadia, I begin to believe that I shall,” 
he said. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Dr. Halles, the Chancellor-to-be, was found and 
brought to the hotel. He welcomed Beverley with barely 
veiled surprise, but the two men were not strangers. Predor 
Pravadia sat in the background whilst they exchanged 
reminiscences. 

"I had the honour of dining with you at the palace after 
the signing of your charter some years ago, Mr. Beverley,” 
the newcomer said. *T had no official position then but I 
was the premier notary of Klast. We met several other 
times, too, in connection with legal matters. 1 transferred 
the property to you upon which you built your workmen’s 
cottages.” 

'T remember it all perfectly,” Beverley acknowledged. 
*T remember what a relief it was to find someone who spoke 
my own tongue.” 

"My name you may have forgotten,” the Chancellor 
said. "It is Dr. Halles. I was at Oxford and I studied law 
also in France. It — may I be allowed to say — a great 
surprise as well as a pleasure to meet you here. You have 
visited Klast at a very exciting time in her history.” 

"That is enough politeness,” Pravadia broke in. "Now, 
Doctor, you are the only man who is sure of a place in my 
Government and you are the man to consult on legal points. 
Mr. Beverley has kidnapped me. I am here a prisoner. This 
room does not belong to the hotel. It belongs to Mr. Bever- 
ley. He has bought it from Levenstein. It is the English 
method, I suppose.” 

Dr. Halles was a little puzzled. He was a tall thin man 
with thoughtful face. He could have passed anywhere 
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round the Temple or in the Law Courts as an English 
barrister. 

"Mr. Beverley is worried, and naturally so,*’ Pravadia 
continued. "He wants to know what we are going to do 
about his mine.” 

"That is one of the greatest problems wc shall have to 
face,” Dr. Halles acknowledged gra\ely. "We have the 
people to satisfy and the peop!^ have been harshly treated.” 

"The problem is solved already,” Pravadia announced. 
"Mr. Level ley and I have come to an agreement.” 

The Chancellor’s eyebrows were slightly upraised. 

"Indeed?” he murmured. 

"You think I am going too fast,” Pravadia went on de- 
liberately. "Well, why not? Pacts arc brutal thin<';s. You 
cannot get over them. T am going to be Pnmc Minister and 
I vshall have a majoiity seven to one. You think the people 
I have served since 1 was a boy and who hwe sliov/n iheir 
trust in me to-dav are going to refuse mv first rippeal? Not 
they. Fools they would be if they did. Now Ltvtile^ wants 
to keep his mine. I do nor blame him. Wo need the money. 
The income derived from it that should have gone to the 
State has mostly been wasted. That will nor go on longer 
because there wdl be honest men in my Cabriet, but then 
arc other things to consider. We would be face to face with 
terrible troubles if we took that mine over. Chancellor, 
Mr. Beverley has been explaining that and I knew it before- 
hand. I worked at the mine myself for a lime — been one 
of your einplo>ces, Bcvcrlev. My son-in law his a |ob there 
now. I tell }ou a fact which Mr. Beverley has |ust re 
minded me. "I hey have two hundred trained men diiociing 
the miners. If we took that mine away those two hundred 
men arc Englishmen and we would lose them. We have not 
the technical knowledge required to run the place and yet 
wc need the money. This is Beverley’s offer. 'Leave the mine 
alone,’ he says. 'You will have all the concession money to 
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use for its proper purpose, not Jet it be wasted as Lavaroko's 
people did. 1 will float a million pounds’ worth of bonds 
for you on the London market — four-and-a-half per cent 
— and underwrite them myself.’ 

"It IS a great scheme,” the Chancellor admitted. "Is Mr. 
Beverley sure that he can carry it out?” 

"Absolutely,” Beverley snapped. 

"He is backing his opinion, anyway,” Pravadia con- 
tinued. "He is underwriting the lot and he is advancing 
a hundred thousand pounds. Halles, that hundred thou- 
sand will be damned useful. Tlic treasury is empty — 
Lavaroko has seen to that — and even governing a State 
costs money, especially if one wants to inspire confidence. 
Read these two draft proposals.” 

Dr. Halles adjusted his spectacles and read the two sheets 
of paper which the Premier-elect had handed over. He laid 
them on the tabic before him. 

"It is a wonderful arrangement,” he pronounced. "The 
only criticism I would make — ” 

Halles paused and glanced meaningly at his chief. 

"Out with It, man,” the latter enjoined. 

"I do not know what commitments you have made to 
these emissaries from Germany and to the consul.” 

"Conimiiments be damned!” was the carefree retort. 
"Not a thing on p per, not even a spoken promise. I told 
that man Treycr that I would offer him the mine if wc 
disposed of it. We are not e-^ng to dispose of it. I hate the 
fellow, anyhow. 1 like this inglisliman’s way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

Halles smiled across at Beverley. 

"You seem to have made a hit with our future ruler, 
sir,” he observed. 

"I think I came just in time for all our sakes,” was the 
confident reply. 

"Of course you understand,” Dr. Halles went on, "that 
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these documents can only be accepted as a token of good 
faith.” 

"Out comes the lawyer!” Pravadia boomed. "Of course 
they are not in legal form. That is what you have to see to. 
The last returns will be in to-morrow. Nicolas must send 
for me within twenty-four hours. I shall accept office, 
nominate my ministers and everything will be in order in 
less than a week. Then you cm draw up the proper deeds. 
We will give Mr. Beverley a banquet afterwards, even if 
it is not at the royal palace, then he can shoot back to Eng- 
land and know that his mine is safe. Ring the bell, Halles. 
I shall continue to drink red wine but one bottle of cham- 
pagne wc must empty to the new era.” 

Levenstcin came sidling in. The obvious atmosphere re- 
lieved him of all apprehension. He hurried away and re- 
turned with the champagne. An extra glass was thrust into 
his hand. They toasted Beverley, they toasted the new Orlac, 
they toasted the coming premier. Then the latter got up 
and stretched himself. 

"How arc the streets, Levenstcin?” he asked. 

"Clear, sir. I have a room here, though, if you will ac- 
cept it.” 

The crowd was singing the Orlacian national anthem in 
the square below. Predor Pravadia rose to his feet and kept 
time With the music with his head — rough, crude music it 
was, an unknown composer’s harsh sounding words. Some- 
how or other it reminded Beverley of Pravadia himself — 
massive, dynamic, with just that touch of barbaric splen- 
dour in his speech and presence. The singing came to an 
end. The lights in the square began to diminish. Farewells 
were spoken between the four men. Beverlev made his soli- 
tary way back to his own apartments. On the table lay a 
pencilled note from Hay ter: — 

We are leaving you to it, Mr. Beverley. This young Adonis and 
I have got my kit and we are o£F directly. If you decide to follow 
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— although I can do all that is necessary in the prospecting — 
don’t forget to bring that little gun I saw on >our table. It is 
rough country we are bound for. Even our host — he has had his 
nails manicured this afternoon and looks more beautiful than ever 

— seems half afraid of it. And remember — there’s no food and 
no drink. 

Tm writing this to ask you, if you should decide not to come, 
will you send a car up to bring me back? I am not too fond of 
the job and 1 am not too trustful of the young man — and good 
reason for it, too Knowing that it is no use your being rberc fiom 
the mineral point of view I should recommend you to stay where 
you are. 

W.H. 

Beverley tore up the note and threw the pieces in the 
wastepaper basket. Then he stripped off his clothes, look 
a bath and dressed himself in rougher kit. He looked at his 
watch. It was an hour after midnight. He had telephoned 
for the car but there was little chance of its being ready 
before dawn. He lay down on his couch with no idea of 
sleep but with almost a feverish hope of rclaKaiion of body 
and mind. Every effort seemed to be in vain. The occasional 
footsteps and \oiccs of a dwindling multitude kept him 
from even closing his eyes. The exultation of his great cavp 
that evening faded from hi*' mind. Slowly he felt his 
thoughts drifting back to that bare rooni with its sweet 
odours, its clean white stom floor and oak-panelled wills. 
Every now and then be fane ed that he could heir the tap- 
ping of the trees outside against the windows. . . . He sat 
up suddenly. Perhaps he had dozed. If so, the sound which 
had awakened him was repeated. There was a faint in- 
sistent knocking upon the door. He sprang to his feet and 
hurried across the room. 

Beverley, when he had opened the door, stared at the 
figure on the other side of the threshold for a moment or 
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two in blank non-recognition. Then those long white 
fingers lifted the veil from her face and he looked with 
cold anger at the intruder. 

'‘Madame! ” he exclaimed. 

She caught his wrist. Apparently she feared that he was 
about to retreat. 

"Hear what I have to say,” she begged. "I am tired — 
worn out. I am nothing to be afraid of. Let me rest for 
a few minutes and speak to you. I ask nothing. You hear 
that^ I ask nothing from you.” 

Beverley closed the door behind him and guided her to a 
chair. 

"MTdame Katarina,” he remonstrated coldly, "you seem 
determined to involve me in trouble. T have no liking for 
him, but it IS important that I should keep friends with 
your King. It is common gossip in the city that you are 
watched all the time by his spies.” 

"Not to-night,” she assured him eagerly. "Nicolas is at 
his Wits’ end. The communists are winning the election. 
He and Lavaroko are alone together. I was dismissed. I 
went back to my villa. As soon as the tumult in the streets 
was over I came here. No one would recognise me. Everyone 
below IS either asleep or drunk. I found my way here alone.” 

"And now that you are here?” 

"I have been foolish,” she confessed, "and I have re- 
pented of mv foolishness. I may bring evil upon you from 
what [ have done. I am here to warn you.” 

"Unless you have told falsehoods,” he said, "there is no 
evil which you could biing upon me.” 

"It IS not an alfair of Nicolas,” she sighed. "Please permit 
me? My headdress is too heavy and I have a raging pain.” 

She lifted hei hat with its long veil from her head and 
laid It on the top of the divan. She smoothed back her hair 
with her hands. There was no trace of rouge upon her face, 
no lipstick, her eyes had been left entirely untouched. Such 
beauty as remained lay in the beauty of her supple body. 
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She had thrown open her cloak, as though subtly aware of 
the fact. 

*'You have another enemy in Klast besides Nicolas,” she 
confided. "It IS that young man Rudolph Mauranesco.” 

"Well?” 

"Rudolph I have known since I was a girl,” she said. 
“He has pestered me all my life. I mock myself of him 
always. He goes bauk to his little lights of love and the girls 
of the city and he forgets, but each time when I come back 
he flares up again, ffe is always troublesome.” 

"T really don’t circ about your love affairs or your flirta- 
ticns,” Bcscriey told hei wearily. "What I need is a few 
hours’ sleep. I stait on a long journey at dawn.” 

"If you go cO the A/iauranesco Mountains, ’ she watiicd 
him, "it ma\ be a longer journey than you think.” 

"Anything definite?” 

"Yes.” 

"I’m listening. Please make it brief.” 

"Rudolph came to the opera house where 1 was rehearsing 
to accustom m)scll to the range of the place. I have not 
sung there for months. In my dressing room, although my 
maid and two of the choius were almost within hearing, he 
went through the whole of his silly protestations once more. 
1 stopped him. ‘You ^'xy that you would do anything in the 
world for me,’ I sai *\ory well — I have an enemy — a 
man whom T hate. Challenge him to a duel and kill lam and 
you shall ha' c what you wait.’ 'You have only to name 
him!’ Rudolph cried. 'It is the man who brought your sister 
from England,’ I told him.” 

Beverley’s face relaxed. He dragged up a chair and sat 
down. 

"Madame,” he said, "but you arc droll! Englishmen do 
not fight duels. If Rudolph Mauranesco challenged me I 
should piobably box his ears soon as I had got over the 
shock. Is this your warning to me?” 

"Not all of it,” she answered. "Do you think that I have 
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no understanding of Rudolph Maurancsco? He is a cheat 
and a liar and something of a coward, and although they 
tell me that he fences like no other man in the Orlacian 
army and is a deadly pistol shot, I do not believe that he 
would risk his life. On the other hand, he would commit 
murder just as easily as you or I might brush on one side 
an offending insect. You are going into the wilds with him. 
Could anything be easier ti an that he should shoot you at 
a moment when you were unprepared, come back and an- 
nounce himself the conqueror in a duel and claim his ic- 
ward?” 

"You wouldn’t believe him — nor would snyone else,” 
Bcverlcv scoffed. "Ht would be tried for murder.” 

She shook her head. 

"He is cunning and you are unsuspicious. You do not 
take my warning kindly and you think because I have taken 
money from you I am a woman who is worth nothing. 
Still, I hid to warn you. I am sorry now tliar I took your 
money, but peihaps it would not have helped me.” 

"Madame Karanna,” Beverley said, "if you really aie 
serious in saying that y'ou wish for my affection you are 
quite right — it would not have helped you. It would have 
made no difference. I admire you, as everyone docs. I should 
Aciy much like to hear you sing and I should be honoured 
to count you amongst my friends, but for the rest the truth 
is best. I have failed in the only love aflair I ever attempted. 
1 have nothing left to offer any woman.” 

"1 am beginning to believe that,” she lamented, "and 
that is why I told you that you had nothing to fear from 
my coming. I shall not alter my life because of you but you 
have left a sad place in it. I let myself be carried away by a 
wave of hatred when I made that promise to Rudolph. 1 
should never again have known a moment’s happiness if I 
had not come to warn you. You are going into lonely places 
with him. Please be careful. . • . You see, I am not so 
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troublesome, after all,” she concluded, rising slowly to her 
feet. *'You can send me away now if you wish. You are the 
only man whom T have ever met who would do that when 
I willed otherwise, but you see I do not even ask for your 
lips. I go now, please,” 

He walked with her to the door. 

"Katarina,” he said, "I thank you for coming. It was 
generous of you. I promise that T will have my eyes upon 
that young man every moment we arc together, and if my 
lips seek only your fingers,” he added, as he raised them, 
"it is nevertheless the embrace of a friend.” 

She leaned towards him as he stooped his head and then, 
without the slightest warning, without any change in those 
lirilliant eyes till the last second, she flung her arms around 
his neck, drew him to her so that her heaii was beating 
madly against his chest and her lips clinging wildly to his. 
The) stayed tbcic — one kiss — and as suddenly as the 
storm had burst it wms over. He stood gasping. ITie room 
was empty. Katarina was as light on her feet as a Valkyrie, 
as swift as the descent from the clouds. He had no time for 
a single exclamation. The door was closed — the room was 
empty Slowly he recovered his breath. His head was in a 
w'hiil. Then he suddenly became practical. He bolted the 
door, nude himself a drink w^«th trembling fingers, lit a 
cigarette and drew op his chair to the window to watch 
for the arrival of the car. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


At seven o’clock that morning Beverley saw the sun rise 
blood-red and challenging irom behind the bare granite 
tops of the mountains above Klast. He leaned out of the 
window of the car to watch the medley of fierce colouring, 
wrapping his muffler more closely around his throat to keep 
out the increasing cold. The car came slowly to a standstill 
and the chauffeur jumped from his place. 

"Engine too hot,” he explained. "Water circulation not 
good. We wait for a time.” 

Beverley relapsed amongst the cushions wearily. It seemed 
to hill) that for hours and hours they had been taking 
tho<^e circular turns around the mountain, sending through 
the gorges, up again round and round until the engine had 
begun to knock as though it were ready to cough out its 
inside. 

"It is far now?” he asked the man. 

The chauffeur was tired and gloomy. 

"God knows,” he replied. "So far we have come but very 
little distance.” 

Beverley looked downwards over the unprotected ledge 
of the road. So far as he could see there was nothing but a 
succession of volcanic rocks, here and there a patch of 
scrub, tlien a small plantation of sparse shrubs, and after 
that more rocks. 

"Which way is the chateau from hero?” Beverley en- 
quired. 

"Chateau? There is no chateau,” the man answered. 
"The ruins of it lie about on yonder bill. They are just 
fallen rocks. The remains of the castle arc there.” 
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He pointed across a mighty gorge at the bottom of which 
a river was tumbling down on its way seawards, a river 
which showed itself simply as a little streak of silver. 

"Which way docs the road go?” 

The driver ijidicated the side of the mountain ahead of 
him. 

"Round there. Twenty-four kilometres of vile road — 
a kilometre and a half across the gorge.” 

"Much more climbing?” 

"The last fifteen kilometres all the time,” the man 
groaned. "The chateau used to stand on a promontory 
hanging right o\er the precipice. The collection of stones 
they still call the chateau has the appearance of being about 
to roll over it to the river at any time. The last Pr nro of 
Mauranesco who occupied the place looked over there so 
long that he could not lift his eyes. He shrank nearer and 
nearei to the gn»und and then he threw himself over — 
one thousand metres sheer. It was a month before they 
found the body.” 

Beverley passed a handful of cigarettes to the chauUcur, 
poured him out some whisky in a small cup and resumed his 
place. 

"Drive on when you are ready,” he ordered. "If you tell 
me any more horrors about this place I may find mysell 
telhng you to return t( Klast.” 

"When the engme i'* cool,” the man assented, emptying 
tke contents of the cup at a single gulp and lighting a 
cigiicttc. 

The sun was dear of the mountains before they started 
hut soon ifterwards was blotted out of sight. The mists 
rolled down and they could go no faster than a ciavl. 
Beverley descended for a while and walked behind the car 
to thaw his numbed limbs. All the lime he was making his 
way into the blank wall of white fog. In the end he was 
driven to keeping the palm of his hand against the shrubs 
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and the granite rocks on the inside. The headlights which 
illuminated the road with a feeble radiance seemed only to 
make their progress more difficult. The driver was becoming 
hysterical. 

**Not another metre,” he kept saying to himself. ”It is 
the journey of a fool.” 

They found slight shelter for a time in a pine plantation 
on the right-hand side of the road. 

*‘Put your brakes on full and stop here for half an hour,” 
Beverley suggested. “We shall hear if there is anything 
coming and we can get some big stones to block the 
wheels.” 

The man was muttering as though he were insane but 
he followed the suggestion. Soon the car was drawn up by 
the side of the road, partially protected by the closely grow- 
ing pinewood, and the two men, wet through in spite of 
their overcoats, sat on the running board. The chauffeur 
do/cd. Be\erley was almost following suit when he fancied 
he heard a sound in the near distance. He sat^up and finally 
struggled to his feet. As always, there continued the sound 
of the river below, reaching them in little more than a 
sullen whisper; but against that there was at this moment 
the shriller, more staccato noise of a motor horn. Beverley 
leaned over the driving scat of his car and blew the hoin, 
waking, It seemed to him, a thousand strange mocking 
echoes from the other side ol the precipice. The chauffeur 
opened his eyes and staggered to his feet, 

"There is another car not far aw'ay,” Beverley told him 
quietly. "I cannot tell whether it is coming up or down. 
Listen!” 

The driver listened for a time. 

“It IS on the other side of the gorge,” he decided. 

“It IS coming the way we came,” Beverley pointed out. 
“It will be catching us up before long. Our back lights have 
fused, I see.” 
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**They will run into us,” the chauffeur groaned. **We will 
both go over the precipice.” 

**Idiot!” Beverley muttered. **Have you a torch in your 
car?” 

The man lifted the cushion of the driving seat and pro- 
duced one. 

will go back a little way and shout,” Beverley told 
him. *'You had better stay where you are. You don’t seem 
too steady on your feet. Where will the next passing- 
place be?” 

**A kilometre on,” was the dismal reply. "You had better 
kejp the light going all the time. If you turn it on sud- 
denly you will fngliten them into a skid.” 

Beverley nodded and began very slowly to clin>b the 
hill. When he came at last to the corner he stood there, 
atid with his arm around a young pine trunk he leaned over 
the road with the torch extended. The sound of the ap- 
proaching car was becoming very distinct now although 
there was as yet no sign of a light. Suddenly there ap- 
peared a faint glimmer upon the road. Ihe car, which must 
have turned the corner, came steadily on. Beverley raised 
his voice but it was not until the approaching vehicle was 
within a few yards of him that there came an answer to his 
shouts. Pebbles flew into the air and with blazing lights and 
a violent shrieking of brakes the car came to a sudden stand- 
still. 

"Hello there!” Beverley cried in French. "There’s an- 
other car in front. You cannot pass and our rear light has 
fused.” 

The driver made no answer. Beverley felt his way round 
the bonnet to the door. The window was let down. He 
flashed his light inside, flashed it into the white and startled 
face of Herr Treyer. 

"Who are you? Has there rcen an accident?” the latter 
demanded. 
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**You will know who I am presently, Mr. Treyer,” Bev- 
erley answered, lowering his torch. ‘'There has been no ac- 
cident. Tell your man to pull in to the side of the road. 
You had better stay where you are till the mist rises a 
little. You cannot pass us. Tell your chauffeur — he doesn't 
understand me.” 

Treyer leaned forward and addressed the man in rapid 
German. Inch by inch the> moved in to the side of the 
road. 

"You arc all right here,” Beverley said, resting hi*? elbow 
on the frame of the open window. "Arc you off to call upon 
Rudolph Mauranesco, Treyer?” 

"It IS my friend Beverley!” the other gasped. 

"No, not your friend,” Beverley objected. "We shall 
never be friends, Mr. Treyer. We do not like one another 
but we like the same thing. Is not that rrue>’* 

"What do you mean?” was the hoarse query. 

"Bauxite.” 

"Is there any to be found in these mountains?” Treyer 
asked with simulated eagerness. 

"I don’t think so or you would have had it before now. 
I can’t think what you arc doing heic, Treyer. Fm sure 
you have been over the ground long ago.” 

"Yes, I have wasted many hours exploring these savage 
hills,” Treyer admitted. "But tell me this Bcvcrlcy — what 
is your man Ha\ter doing, conung up hen with Mau- 
ranesco? He knows as well as I do that there is no bauxite 
to be found, yet they left Klast together last night and 
Ilavter had all his paraphernalia as though he were going 
prospecting.” 

"So you felt that you had to come along and see what 
was doing, eh?” Beverley asked. 

"Of course 1 came along,” was the eager rejoinder. "It 
is my duty. We manoeuvred Hayter into prison once to 
keep him out of mischief, but you bribed the governor or 
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the chief constable and he was set free again. Where is he 
off to now with Rudolph Maurancsco? Those mountains arc 
old stuff. There is nothing there. What are they up to?” 

"I am exactly in your position,” Beverley confided. **I, 
too, am wondering what they are up to. I, too, am on my 
way to find out. You look pretty pale, Treyer. Wliat’s done 
you in, eh? Are you worrying about the result of the elec- 
tions?” 

*Tt is this blasted climb,” the other groaned. ‘'The elec- 
tions were bad enough — Lavaroko is nearly crazy — but 
if I had known anything about this awful weather — these 
fogs — these ghastly mountains — ” 

*'You have been here before,” Beverley interrupted. 

but 1 appjoached them from the other side of the 
frontier,” Treyer explained. *'It is flat country round there* 

I will never ni ikc another expedition like this again at night. 

II IS horrible.” 

can’t think what you are doing it for now,” Beverley 
speculated. 

"I am following Haytcr,” Treyer confessed. "I know be 
believes there is nothing here. Why arc you following him? 
There must have been some fresh news. Still, I really did 
not have to come,” he went on with an unpleasant grin. "I 
think we shall havi all the bauxite we want in a few months’ 
time.” 

''Have any of these Orlacians got any to sell?” Beverley 
asked. 

"They have the Klast Miuc.” 

"They cannot sell that,” Beverley scoffed. "It is British 
property.” 

Treyer chuckled. 

"Well, well!” he exclaimed. "We shall see!” 

"You know, Treyer,” Bt vorley confided, leaning a little 
farther into the car, "you are a damned unpleasant fellow.” 

The German shrank back into his corner. 
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”You do not like me, I know, Mr. Beverley,” he said. 

do not like you. As things are now, we are bound to be 
on opposite sides but there is no reason why we should not 
quarrel pleasantly.” 

"A quarrel like ours is never ended that way,” was the 
calm retort. *'I am a much stronger man than you are, 
Trcyer, and the precipice just below is a four-thousand-feet 
drop. You are out all the time to do me mischief one way 
or another. Why should not I take advantage of this spot, 
this wonderful moment, and throw you over? No one would 
be very sorry for you. I don’t suppose they would ever find 
your body even if they came to look for it.” 

"Be quiet!” a frightened voice shouted. "Why do you 
talk like this?” 

"One must pass the time,” Bcveilcy said lightly. "You 
look pretty miserable. Don’t you smoke?” 

"I have finished all my cigarettes,” Ticycr declared. 

"Drink?” 

"I have nothing to drink. I saw Haywcr and Maurancsco 
start out together — Hayter with his outfit — and I heard 
afterwards that you vere following them shortlv. Well, I 
just got this cat, it belongs to our consul, and I came to 
sec what you arc all up to. There is the truth foi you. Young 
Mauranesco is a bad one to do business with. He is very, 
very slippery. If you have a cigarette, Mr. Beserley, 1 should 
like one.” 

Beverley passed him a handful from his case. 

"1 have some whisky down the roiJ,’' he said. 

"I should like some!” the other exclaimed fervently. 

"Well, I suppose, on the new principle of making friends 
with one’s enemies, I must look after you,” Beverley re- 
marked, swinging away from the window. "Hold on for a 
few minutes.” 

He returned to his own car. The chauffeur, now wide- 
awake, was awaiting him eagerly. 
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“They are going the same way as we arc,” Beverley told 
him. “It is a car from the German consulate. They are 
going to the Cluleau Mauranesco.” 

The man spat into the open waste of the precipice. 

“God help you all when you get there!” he muttered. 

Beverley possessed himself of the whisky bottle and 
groped his way back. Treycr’s fingers were blue with cold 
as he held out a paper cup, 

“I thank you,” he muttered. “I am sorry that I cannot 
drink to your good health. It is a pity that we must be 
enemies. Your drink, though, is warm. AchV* 

He swallowed almost the entire contents of the cup. 

“Wonderful!” he declared. “I wish you were not the 
man, Mr. Beverley, who is keeping this bauxite from me. 
I do not like having to hate you so much.” 

“We arc better enemies,” Beverley told him cheerfully. 
“We should never get on as friends. Look here — the mist 
is rolling off. In ten minutes we shall be able to start. You 
cannot pass us heic — not for a kilometre. If you run into 
us wc shall both go i>ver the precipice. When we get to 
the passing place will crawl into the side and let you go. 
If you arrive at the castle first, order me a hot bath and a 
hot breakfast!” 

Treyer’s grin wa^ ujiolcasant but sincere. 

“You will see what vou will get,” he muttered- “I will 
do as you say, Mr. Bcverlcv. I will instruct the chauffeur 
at least. He only speaks G<iman. I will tell him to start 
when you start — f can almost sec your cir alrtady — and 
that you will pull in and wait for us to pass a kilometre 
farther on.” 

Beverley nodded and turned away. Down the road he 
stood motionless for a few minutes. With his foot on the 
running board of the car watched with almost awe- 
struck wonder the mists fading slowly away, disclosing with 
amazing distinctness the panorama below. The whole of 
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the grim country grew clearer and clearer. More of it was 
visible every second — sinister, rocky, with occasional small 
patches of green pasture-land, not a human habitation, no 
signs of a town or village. A winding ribbon of road en- 
circled the mountainside and disappeared. . • . Beverley 
stepped into the car. 

**Go ahead,” he ordered. 

The chauffeur blew the horn and recommenced the 
journey. At the passing place they waited. The German 
car crept by. Beverley caught just a glimpse of Treyeris 
evil white face with that fixed sardonic smile still upon 
his lips leering at them as he passed by. Beverley sighed. 
Unconsciously, he asked himself the question aloud: 

"Would It have been murder?” 

Herr Treyeris car travelled fast. For some distance they 
saw it in front, catching glimpses of it — a small object 
growing less distinguishable all the time. Prc^ntly the road 
improved. As they dropped towards the valley farmhouses 
appeared in the distance, groups of peasants working in the 
fields. Then they mounted again. The driver pointed with 
outstretched finger to a towering crag high abuse their 
heads on the other side of the gorge. 

"The castle of Mauranesco,” he announced with a 
grimace. 

His passenger looked up in amazement. 

"Do you mean that there is really a road up there?” he 
asked. 

"Wljat they call a road,” the man answered. "To call it 
a mule track would be a compliment.” 

Soon they began the final ascent and were faced with a 
new horror. The mists came rolling down again from the 
mountain tops and with scarcely a moment’s warning wind 
came also, bending the tops of the trees, lashing its way 
down the road, across the gorge, and blowing pebbles and 
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small twigs and leaves into their faces. Three or four times 
the car was brought to a standstill and in the dark forest 
of pines stretching almost perpendicularly above them they 
could hear the sounds of the trees bent almost double, 
cracking with a report like that of a pistol shot. As they 
climbed higher the fury of the storm seemed to increase. 
A stinging ram took the place of the mist but brought with 
It an obscurity almost as complete. Still all the time they 
made progress of a sort, although the road itself became 
narrower and more terrifying. They reached a peak with a 
slight decline. The driver took advantage of a momentary 
lull in the storm to change to second speed and swung 
round a corner with his foot upon the accelerator. Then 
his frantic yell, the swaying of the car, the boughs crash- 
ing through the windows, the sudden darkness, robbed 
Beverley of breath — almost of his senses. His first thought 
was that the chauffeur had lost control of the steering and 
had driven into the wood. Tlien he suddenly realised what 
had actually happened. A large fallen tree lay across the 
road and they had driven full into it. The driver had lost 
his balance and fallen out onto the track. Beverley heard him 
yelling. 

Sautez^ hlonsicnrV^ 

The car was swaying over towards the precipice. Beverley 
sprang out and re. hscu at once that his jump had been a 
little too ^ioIent. flc himself was swaying on the edge of 
the precipice. Thousands < f feet below he could see the 
thin little stream which w's really ^ great river. He was 
hanging over the edge in space, his feet still clinging to the 
ground, his sense of balance strained to its utmost. He saw 
the woods below and in those few briel seconds it seemed 
as though they were rising up tovvirds him. He saw the 
great stretch of granite ro'ks — then woods again. He 
seemed to be in the air — in the middle of space. The soil 
was giving beneath his feet, he felt a hideous impulse to 
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abandon the struggle. Then he took the only chance. He 
threw himself backwards, lay gasping on the extreme edge, 
caught hold of a bough of the fallen tree with a frantic 
effort and pulled himself up inch by inch — inch by inch 
towards safety. He lay on his stomach in the middle of the 
road, a car wing by his side, fragments of the smashed 
windows scattered around him — but lying on his stomach 
secure, the solid flint-strewn load beneath him. After a few 
moments he felt unconsciousness slowly overwhelming him. 
He set his teeth tight. The driver pushed his way through 
the branches of the fallen tree and stood over him. Beverley 
clasped the man’s hand and pulled himself to his feet. For 
the first minute or two he felt that his knees were like 
water. Then with a sudden impulse of relief he realised 
that the car was still resting on its wheels, although at a 
dangerous angle and with one tyre torn to strips. He thrust 
his hand through the jagged remains of the window and 
reached the bottle of whisky. He took a long gulp and 
passed the bottle to the chauffeur. The joy df the burning 
liquor trickling down his throat was almost incredible. 
Life was flowing once more in his \ems. Even the rain 
beating upon his checks was reviving. Another drink — 
the giddiness was gone. His knees were themselves again. 
He looked at the car. 

le qu^on pciif fane?*^ he demanded. 

The driver drew a long breath of immense relief. 

"We shall sec, Monsieur. I have something to show you.” 

He pointed a few vards into the woods and beckoned. 
Beverley staggered after him. There remained the still sap- 
bleeding stump from which the ticc had been torn. The 
whole length of it was there — little twigs, a depression, a 
few yards of turf, broken fragments of the boughs. 

"That tree,” the chauffeur pointed out, his black eyes 
blazing with passionate anger, "fell ten metres from the 
road. Look at the footsteps all around. It was dragged onto 
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the road to wreck this car. CeU formidable, Monsieur.** 

It took Beverley only a couple of minutes to realise that 
the man was speaking the truth. 

"The German car!” he cried. 

"The car that passed us was pulled up four metres away. 
Monsieur,” the driver continued. "You can see the marks 
of the tyres. You can sec where it stood. It was the monsieur 
to whom you gave the whisky,” he concluded, pointing 
downwards into the mighty gulf. "That is where he wished 
us to be. The driver and he pulled the tree across the road. 
It was easy enough.” 

"Wc were lucky,” Beverley said quietly. "Come along 
and see what wc can do to the car.” 

They commenced their investigations. The glass in the 
windows was shattered, one door was smashed to pieces, the 
axle was slightly bent. The torn tyre hung in shreds around 
the bare wheel. The spare wheel, however, was undamaged. 
Beverley, who was something of a mechanic, took off his 
coat and set to work. Hours passed but they made a job of 
it; and in due course, moving slowly and very cautiously, 
they started on the last lap of their journey. 

At eight o’clock that night they limped into what had 
once been the courtyard of a castle. Through the remains 
of a doorway thc^ passed from room to room — roofless, 
with only a fragment of the walls standing — until the 
driver pointed out a thick *ik door which still hung on its 
hinges. 

"Two rooms are left there,” he announced. "It is all that 
remains.” 

Through the chinks there came a gleam of light. Beverley 
knocked in vain but the sound of voices inside was clearly 
audible He turned the mightv handle and pushed vdth his 
shoulder. The door yielded and he crossed the threshold, 
followed by the chauffeur. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


*‘Mr. Beveriey!” Rudolph Mauranesco cried joyfully as 
he sprang up from a chair in front of the huge log fire. 
'•Wonderful!” 

He came forward with outstretched hands. His sole com- 
panion in the room, Will Hay ter, had also risen to his feet 
He held his pipe in his hand. There was a look of great relief 
in his wrinkled face and shining out of his keen blue eyes. 

"Wc were commencing to worry a wee bit about you, 
Mr. Beverley,” he said. 

Bcvciley advanced into the little circle of illumination 
afforded by the leaping flames ind returned t^cir greetings 
They looked at him — Haytei especially — in honor. His 
clothes were torn and muddy, he was wet through to the 
skin, there weie patches ol blood about the sleescs of his 
coat and tiouscrs and a cut on his forehead. He walked svith 
the siiff motions of one who is not suie of his stren^rh. 

''My dc-ar sir,” MtUianesco exclaimed "You have had an 
accident — something has happened!” 

"We have had a terrible ride over the mountains,” Bev- 
erley explained a little shortly. "I am wet through. Tliere’s 
a gale blowing in the pass and we ran into a tree. 1 see you 
have no lack of heating here, at any rate. Could I have a 
t.n bath or something? I have dry clothes with me here. 
But first — where is Tieyer?” 

"Heir Treyer?” Rudolph repeated. "I have no idea.” 

"But he passed us on the way here,” Beverley insisted. 

The young man shook his head. 

"Then I tell you,” he said, "what must have happened 
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to him. There is a small settlement of goatherds’ cottages 
five or six miles farther on, half-way down to the valley. 
He stayed there last time he was here. It is nearer the slopes 
where he thought he might find bauxite. He has probably 
gone on there.” 

Beverley glanced enquiringly at Hayter. 

"He has not been near here,” the latter declared. *T have 
been out all day but I came in an hour ago and I have seen 
no trace of him.” 

"I need not say,” Rudolph apologised, dismissing abruptly 
the question of Treyer, "that we have nothing in the shape 
of a bathroom. You may as well know the worst at once. 
This is the only room with four walls standing that remains 
of the old castle. We bunk in here, cook on that other fire 
— nothing else to be done.” 

"It is gloriously warm^ anyway,” Beverlcv remarked. "I 
warn you though — I must take off my clothes by that 
other fire.” 

"And if you do, be sure vou don't interfere with what is 
cooking there,” Will Hayter begged, "They seem a trifle 
short of stores up here and Mr. Maurnncsco took out his 
gun and shot a wild deer. The wo^Klman skinned it and 
there’s a good half of it stewing in that pot.” 

The tin bath and hoc water were brought in by a wild- 
looking individual. Beverley stripped, tool ./n impromptu 
bath, rubbed himself dry on an ancient p ecc of towelling 
and changed into a spare sui* of clothes. The driver declined 
the tub but washed and changed some of his wet appare^ 
for a rough shepherd’s coat. He went out to the woodman’s 
compound and Mauranesco, with a word of excuse, fol- 
lowed him. 

"No luck, I suppose?’” Beverley asked his remaining 
companion, 

"As you’re decent, mon, Til come over and talk to you 
now,” Hayter replied as Beverley drew on his trousers. 
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*"You look as though you had had a few shocks to-day. 
Here’s another for you. I have found bauxite.” 

Beverley was proof against surprises. 

•'Where?” 

"On the south side. Where we never expected to find it. 
Every indication was against it. That’s why Treyer and his 
little company of geologists left the ridge alone. But it’s 
there — and it’s not planted.’ 

"Take your oath on that, Hay ter?” Beverley asked, look- 
ing at him shrewdly. "You must remember what Mau- 
ranesco is.” 

"ril take my oath on it,” Hayter repeated. "It is beyond 
doubt, Mr. Beverley. There’s bauxite there. By this time 
to-morrow I’ll know whether it’s worth sinking a shaft 
for.” 

Beverley drew on the remainder of his clothing thought- 
fully. 

"Anything else to tell me, Hayter?” he enquired. 

"Not a thing. Apart from the bauxite I clon’t like this 
place, I’m not liking the young Maurancsco, and I’m hating 
the whole job.” 

"Does he know how you feel about things?” 

"Am I a fool?” 

"Where do you sleep here?” 

"In a rug or any old covering I can find in front of the 
fire. The young gentleman sleeps in front of the other fire.” 

"Are there no servants?” 

"Not what you would call servants. A couple of lads 
and the wife of one of the woodmen come in. The woman 
boils the kettle in the morning. It’s rough, Mr. Beverley — 
that’s what it is.” 

"My car will never take us back,” Beverley confided. 
"What about Mauranesco’s?” 

"There’s room for three and he’s likely to be well dis- 
posed towards us if you drop him a hint that my report is 
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more favourable than you expected. He’s hard pressed for 
money, I can tell you that. The sight of a pound note sets 
him trembling. It’s my belief he would be a raving lunatic 
if he guessed that there was nigh upon a fortune for him 
in that ridge of his.” 

*'Keep quiet about it till I give the word.” 

"I’ll do that,” H^ter promised. 

Beverley threw himself into a hard wooden chair. A 
great fatigue was stealing over him. 

"You haven’t a drop of that whisky left, Hayter?” he 
asked. 

"I’m like all Scotsmen — I’m selfish about my whisky, 
but I’m no’ so selfish as all that,” Hjyter replied. 

Ho produced the bottle from the pocket of an overcoat 
hanging up behind the door. He found a glass, too, and 
passed it across. Beverley sipped its contents slowly. 

"For a temperate man,” he confessed, fighting with an 
overpowering sleepiness, "I have drunk a good deal to-day. 
What is that delicious odour?” 

"It’s the venison cooking. I’ll say this for the young 
gentleman — he picked off that bcastie with hjs rifle in fine 
style.” 

"I’ll stay awake till I’ve eaten something.” Beverley de- 
cided. 

Soon Rudolph returned, full of apologies, with a coarse 
tablecloth on his arm, followed by a woman carrying plates 
and knives and forks. A st angc bottle of red wine, the 
fierceness of which had gone with the yeais, was added to 
the feast. The venison was served up in a steaming tureen. 
Salt and vegetables were absent but a great cake of rye 
bread, almost black in colour, cmbclh’died the lower half 
of the table. There was very little in the way of conversa- 
tion. Their host asked one qu^'Mion before he finally settled 
down for the night. 

"Is there any chance for me, do you think, Mr. Beverley?” 
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**There might be,” was the cautious reply. "Hayter’s been 
telling me that the southern slope doesn’t look quite so 
hopeless as the other side of the ridge where he spent most 
of his time when he was here last. Will you answer me a 
question, young man? It may mean a good deal to you 
that you answer it truthfully, that you keep nothing back 
from me.” 

''There is nothing to keep back,” Rudolph replied, 
"Go on.” 

"To whom do those mountains belong?” 

"Every yard of them belongs to the Mauranescos,” was 
the prompt reply. 

"And who are they?” 

"My sister and 1. No one else has any sort of claim.” 

"Have you raised money on the property?” 

The young man laughed bitterly. 

"Who would ad\ ance a penny on it, sir? I owe the lawyer 
who has the deeds and who is supposed to bc^in charge of 
my affairs a matter of three hundred pounds. If you were 
to advance a few'^ thousands upon our chances he miglit 
deduct that.” 

"No other claim? No dealings with Trcycr, for instance?” 

"Before God, no,” Rudolph declared. "He went over the 
propert} with practical men and I am afraid 1 must tell 
you that tlu’V decided just what Mr. Ha^acr always said. 
You see 1 am being quite frank with you. They found no 
bauxite but they made the same mistake apparently as he 
did. They only tried the northern slopes. They scarcely 
visited the other side at all where Mr. Hayter has been all 
to-day.” 

"I am not prepared to make a report at present, young 
man, lemcmbcr that,” Will Hayter said. "I don't want to 
disappoint you, but against my own convictions I will ad- 
mit that I found some traces of the stuff we are looking 
for. It all depends upon to-morrow.” 
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**You will start early,’’ Mauranesco begged. "I will see 
that you get your coffee — if I make it myself. The mules 
will be round at daybreak.” 

will be icady,” Hay ter agreed, "but if it is all the same 
to you I would like you to choose an animal that takes the 
job a bit more seriously than that beast I was on to-day. 
There he was,” the Scotsman observed wrathfully, "frisk- 
ing around as though it were an early spring morning. Find 
me an animal that will just attend to business and I will 
be obliged to you, Mr. Mauranesco.” 

"You shall have it,” the young man promised. "Do not 
be afraid that we shall not take gieat care of you. You are 
wojth your eight in gold to us.” 

There followed a night of heavy sleeping t\t dawn the 
little cavalcade left the castle rums and made their way to 
the spot which J layter had indicated. Mauranesco was too 
lestless to join them. He went off through the woods with 
his gun. ... lor six solid hours the little Scotsman had 
no word to say to Beverley or to anyone else Occasionally 
he paused to icfill his pipe. I’hen he went at it again with a 
hammer in his hand and thick glasses protecting liis eyes. 
Now and then he took a •jpell of digging. Occasionally he 
produced a bottle ch 'mical and nibbed a piece of stone 
which he had chipped olf with it. Soon after midday, Bever- 
ley brought forth a chunk of bread and some cold venison 
and sat on a rock munching it, gi/ing in^und him with 
amazement at the extraordinary panorama. Presently Hay- 
ter came over and joined him, produced his own packet of 
food, the whisky flask and his pipe. 

"Pm through,” he announced. 

"Well?” 

"It’s there. It will be wortU sinking a shaft a dozen rimes 
over. I’m not saying it is the same as the Klast Mine, but 
Fm believing that it is the second best in the world.” 
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They heard the sound of Rudolph’s gun in the wood 
below, Beverley smiled. 

"Let’s hope he has shot us something worth eating for 
dinner,” he remarked. 

"The young fool,” Will Hayter reflected. "It’s bad hands 
the money is going into. But there’s the young lady — 
she’s different.” 

"Yes,” Beverley agreed, "she's different.” 



CHAPTER XXX 


On their homeward journey they came upon Rudolph 
Mauranesco plodding along the mountain track close to 
the chateau, his gun under his arm, carrying a brace of 
pheasants in his left hand. He quickened his pace at the 
sight of them. Beverley reined in his animal as he caught a 
glimpse of the young man’s face, haggard with anxiety. 

"You’re in luck, my friend,” he told him as he came 
panting alongside. ' Hayter says the yield would not com- 
pare with the Klasi Mine, but it might be worth sinking a 
shaft or two. Wc will try and do a little business with you.” 

Rudolph wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

"Do it quickly,” he begged. "Let us do it quickly be- 
fore Mr. Hayfcr — ” 

"Before Mr. Hayter what?” Beverley asked curiously, 

"Oh, he might change his mind,” Rudolph explained 
hastily. "I am afraid of his producing a row of figures and 
trying to get you to hold off for a bit It is the Scotch peo- 
ple, is It not, v^ho arc so cartful of spending money?” 

"It is I who have to do the business with you,” Beverley 
told him, "and I am not Scotch.” 

Rudolph ghnetd up at him. 

"There IS Mary a,” he said 

"Naturally.” 

"1 hope it will not be too small a sum,” Rudolph went 
on ncr\ously. "A man must have money nowadays but 
Marya in the convent has no need of it.” 

"That is foi her to decide,” beverley observed. "She 
must have her share of it. ’ 

Rudolph sighed. 

must talk again about this before we go to the 
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notary,” he said. **Can you start back to-night, Mr. Bev- 
erley?” 

"*My dear fellow,” was the emphatic response, "don’t for 
heaven’s sake think that I am depreciating your hospitality 
but it will be one of the happiest moments of my life when 
I quit your ancestral home and feel the warmth of a city 
around me again. You see we don’t have adventures like 
this in London. Have you seen anything of Mr. Trcyer?” 

"I think so,” Rudolph replied after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. "I saw three men putting up a tent slielter, still on 
the north side where no one has found any bauxite yet. It 
must belong to Treyer. That man — he is a dc\il. He has 
it in his mind that he is being cheated, that everyone is 
deceiving him, that he is letting chances slip through his 
fingers, lie does not understand why you are here. I think 
he would be dangerous if he could.” 

Beverley laughed scornfully. 

"Oh, he’s done his best already,” he observed. 

"Mr. Beverley,” Rudolph continued earnestly, "there 
are two reasons why I should like to get you away from this 
place. One is for my own sake. I want to get you to the 
notary, I want to sliow you my title deeds, 1 want you to 
make some sort of offer for the bauxite. I need the money 
— oh, so much worse than I can tell you. And secondly — 
I am not a coward, Mr. Beverley, you will not think that, 
but I am a little afraid of Treyer. He deceives himself. He 
reproaches me. He thinks that I have promised this, that 
I have promised that. The fact of it is, he is not a clever 
man at looking for bauxite. Mr. Hayter has known the place 
to search. Treyer has always missed it. Mr. Hayter has found 
it. Treyer has searched in vain. Treyer cannot buy my 
mountain because he has found nothing there. With you 
an arrangement is possible, but Treyer, he will be a mad- 
man when he knows that he has let a great chance slip 
through his fingers. We must get down to the city and 
finish the business as quickly as possible.” 
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Beverley looked at the young man keenly. 

*'1 expect, Maurancsco,” he said, "that you have made 
him all sorts of promises.” 

"Not so,” Rudolph protested. "I have given him the 
opportunities. I have said — search my mountains. I have 
said — come to me with an offer. He has had more oppor- 
tunities perhaps than you have. He has found nothing. He 
makes no offer. Very well. All that I say is — let us get 
away from here before he knows what is happenii g.” 

"1 am as anxious to get away as you can be,” Beverley 
replied, "but why on earth should we hurry from this 
place because of Trcycr?” 

"Because he is dangerous,” Rudolph declared fervently. 
"He is a man who does not care how far he goes in vio- 
lence.” 

"But he is here alone.” Beverley punted out. "He could 
do nothing. You ha\e servants here. 1 imaeine that either 
3''ou or 1 could deal with Mr. Treycr if he got trouble- 
some.” 

Just at that moment Rmlolph had not the appearance of 
a young man able to deal with anybod) . There was, with- 
out a doubt, a look of fear on his face. 

"Trcyer carries firearms,” he said. "I do not hkc a man 
who carries firearms. A coward can kill with firearms as 
easily as a bra\e man. /Vnd as to those you call my servants 
— I have no authority (ivcr that troop ot brigands.” 

Beverley nodded. 

"W’^cll, I sec v< ur point, Niaurancsco,” he conceded. "We 
will gel away just as soon as you can start sour ca’* up. 1 
cannot sav more. Haytcr is ready — I am ready. We will 
take those excellent pheasants with us, if you like, but 
although vour mountain air here gives one a terrible ap- 
petite I think on the whole 1 would rather teel myself on 
the way back to Klast than spend the night here with 
Treyer hanging around.” 

"In ten minutes,” Rudolph promised, "you shall hear 
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the throb of my engines. It will be a dark night but we 
will sup at the hotel.” 

They had reached the ruins of the castle and Rudolph 
hurried away to the shed where the guns were kept. Hay- 
ter, who had pushed on ahead and had taken no part in 
the conversation, returned from the far end of the room 
where he had been washing vigorously, still rubbing his 
head with the remnants of a iowcl. 

"The young man is right, sir,” he declared. "The sooner 
we arc out of here the better.” 

"A less attractive spot,” Beverley confessed, "I have 
never come across in my life, but I must say I cannot un- 
derstand this sort of mysterious fear you both have of 
Treyer. Tlie only quality I have found in him is persist- 
ence. ffc hangs on like a certain type of reptile. But what 
is there to fe.^r about him?” 

"I’m not spying that Fm afraid,” Haytcr explained. "I 
have faced trouble too often in my life, but when I do feel 
a moment’s uneasiness it is always about a man of Trover’s 
type. The honest, straightforward savage I have met and 
dealt with prettv often in my younger days. This fellow, 
I honestly believe, is up to mischief even at this moment.” 

"I don’t sec what possible harm he could do us up here,” 
Beverley reflected. 

"Well, ril tell you,” Hay ter went on. "I believe this is 
his fourth visit to the mountains. He has made friends with 
some of those small herdsmen around the other side half -way 
down to the village. They arc practically all barbarians. 
He’s learnt some of their lingo and what he says to them 
I cannot tell, but he talks to them hour after hour. It is 
with them he stayed last night. I stood up to stretch myself 
about an hour ago and there he was in the distance pointing 
towards us and gesticulating.” 

"But they are Mauranesco’s men,” Beverley objected. 
"They have nothing against us.” 
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**TIiey*re half-witted,” Haytcr replied doggedly. '*He’s 
actually managed, as 1 told you, to learn a little of their 
language and he’s been drilling something into them all 
the afternoon. My belief is he’s trying to make mischief 
for us somehow or other.” 

**Might as well be on a savage island anyway,” Beverley 
muttered, '*but neither you nor 1 will need to come up 
alone again. In five minutes now we arc off again in Ru- 
dolph Mauranesco’s car and with luck we shall have a hot 
meal and a bottle of wine where the liglits are bla/ing in 
a few' hours.” 

The Scotsman’s eyes glistened. He opened the door of a 
cupboard and looked at the diminished contents of h/s bot- 
tle of whisky. 

'*We’ll just have a wee drop, sir,” he siid. **Thrre’s 
enough left for that — just a stirrup cup. There’s w^atcr 
in the carafe there. The young gcntlcm.m said it came 
straight from one of those mountain streams so we can 
fancy we are back in Scotland Half-and-half, eh? Takes 
the body out of the whisky and the soul out of the water, 
AS they say.” 

They set their glasses dovrn empty Hayter’s had been 
full to the brim, Bos ci ley’s rather less thin hrlf-hlled. 

"And now,” the latter proposed, "1 think I will go and 
sec if that young man is ready for us. The ten minutes arc 
about up.” 

”rll follow YOU with pleasure, sir,” hlayt^r agiecd. 

Before they reached the ooor, howeser, it was thrown 
liolcntly open. Kudolph half-ran, hilf-staggcred in. 

"Mr. Beverley,” he cried, "I have coiijl to warn you, sir! 
Trcyer is here with a lot of the herdsmen. They arc all 
crazy.” 

Beverley buttoned up his 

*'Well, where’s your car?” he asked. "I don’t like run- 
ning away from anybody, but — ” 
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"They pushed me away from it,” Rudolph interrupted 
“I tell you it is serious trouble, Mr. Beverley. There are 
a score of them at least.” 

"They pushed you away, did they?” Beverley said calmly. 
"Well, we’ll see what they do to us.” 

Before he could reach the door, however, it was again 
thrown wide open. A confused stream of men pushed their 
way m — strange, savagc-loolung creatures, some of them 
barefooted, others wearing odd fragments of peasants’ at- 
tire, all of them with dried goatskins in the shape of capes 
around their shoulder* and one or two of them m goatskin 
trousers. In their midst was Treyer. The door wis closed 
with a bang. The eyes of every one of them seemed fixed 
upon Be\crley, and ilie light in their eyes was evil and 
murderous. 

"Is this an evening ctll, Treyer?” Beverley asked. "Won’t 
you mtroduee yotii friends^” 

"You tvdl need no introduction,” was the Inlf hsping, 
half-snjrhng itply. "I will tell you why tht\ aic here, fhev 
are goatherds of the Mauranesco Mountains Hut and rhe«t 
fathers and gr indf^'thers before them ln\o hnilt ihc>r shan- 
ties ind Incd in tJic sheltered corners, tended their goats 
and made a living somehow or other. Thev have the idea 
— such a stupid idea, Mr. Bcvcrlty — that vou hnc comt 
to upset all that. They v*ill not li*»ten to rcasiii. I he) think 
you Want to dispossess that poor mm, Ruvlulpli 

Mauranesco, of ’■‘is property, dig holes in the eround and 
destroy the h^ibagc which feeds their goats. Pei haps you 
can reason viith them.” 

"I should be delighted,” Beverley answered, "but 1 migii^ 
as well talk to the goats themselves. They v/ould not under- 
stand a word of anything I said.” 

Treyer grinned and there was a very unpleasant light in 
his narrow eyes. 

"Dear me, that surprises me, Mr. Beverley,” he said. "I 
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should have thought that you were too astute a business 
man to have come to a country to buy property and beg 
concessions v hen you did not understand the language of 
the people. Very hTtult, th^s situation, I fear.” 

am sure,” Beverley suggested, ''that you would be an 
excellent interpreter. Why not tell them that our coming 
will do them no harm but will bring them vastly increased 
prosperity?” 

Treyer indulged in that repulsne gesture of which he 
was so fond — he i lid lus iin«;er against Ins nO'C. 

*'I know so little of the language myself,” he slid sor- 
rowfully, ''that 1 might make misnkcs. I 'houM lx a bad 
one to help yc'U in a critical moment like thij, Mr. BeM'r- 
ley.” 

can quite hdievc it,” was the terse rejo^*^ ivr, '*Still, I 
should like to fully undemand the matter P*'cciscly what 
have they come here lor? Why arc they carrsuig those 
slicks? Whv do they ill keep pointing at that huge locked 
door with the kc^y on the nad abo\e it at thr other end of 
the room?” 

”1 wonder,” Treyer answeicd. ”I wonder tint myself 
They seem to have got it into theii minds tkii v ‘Ur com- 
ing here means the end of their long years of liberty, liv- 
ing rent-free on the'-" mountains w! ith — God knov'^s whv 
— they’^ love. They do not like you, Besciki. [ came with 
them,” he went on with 1 mihcious grin, '"thinking I might 
mollify them M) nigumenfs seem only to mdvC them 
worse. I am really afraid that it is quite an unplcisant situ- 
ation.” 

'"Are you listening to all this, Rudolph Maui aiicsco?” 
Beverley' asked, raisnig his voice a little. 

Rudolph came shivering from a remote corner of the 
room. 

*T have heard everything,” he whined. *'It is awful — 
awful — awful! I have been arguing with them outside. 
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This is the trouble, Mr. Beverley. They have no brains — 
they do not understand. I have told them there will be 
plenty of the mountains left whatever you do. They do 
not believe me.” 

''Then what is it they propose?” Beverley asked. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the whole crowd 
began to shout. They shouted three words only and kept 
repeating them. All the time they pointed towards the great 
locked door. Beverley waited until the tumult had sub- 
sided a little then he raised his voice once more. 

"What the devil do they mean, Mr. Interpreter?” he 
dcmaiideJ. 

"What thev shouted,” Treyer confided with mock hor- 
ror in his tone, "was lust three words. These three: 'The 
Stringer/ Cite’’ ” 

"And what might they be meaning by that?” Havtci 
enquired, reoioving ihe pipe from his mouth. 

"It IS a icftiencc to one of then old customs,” Trcycr 
replied. * Ask }our dsji fiicnd Rudolph Mauranesco there. 
He wiM ' ^ohii.” 

Rud<;lj>h wi. IS white as a «hect. Beverley looked at him 
cuiiou'lv. It wis a 1 ird thing to realise, but he came to the 
conclu ion tSii the y^^ung mar was not acting in tnc least. 
vm, i.ig fri'T-i A pLifctt p^rdysis of Icar. 

hat i» It tlu> want fiom me, Mauranesco?” Beverley 
doinanded. "\l'hat u the memmg of 'The Strangers’ 

hundred^' of vea^^s ago,” Rudolph explained, 
"the»e \i S en uaif ic between the Prince's of Mauranesco 
and the Borons across ih:: frontier. There were raids con- 
tmn lily. If the chiefs of my race took any prisoners they 
brought tlum here and — ” 

The young man broke d )wn. Beverley watched lum wipe 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

"Go on,” he said encouragingly. "Let’s hear the worst.” 
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Rudolph pointed down the vast apartment. 

"It is the door there,” he faltered. "We keep it firmly 
locked in these days. You asked about it when you came. 
If it is opened, it opens sheer over the precipice. One step 
over the threshold is eternity. When the people of the hills 
here had prisoners they brought them to the chateau and 
sent them home through The Strangers’ Gate.” 

There was a hoarse muttciing from the motley company 
of savages as one or two of the foremost edged their way 
nearer to Beverley. 

*T conclude then,” the latter said, "that they are paying 
me this little visit wjth the idci of treating me as an enemy 
and pushing me through The Stiangtis’ Cate ” 

"And Hayter, also,” Rudolph put in. "I have seen them 
stand watching him hamxucring at those rocks for hours at 
a time and I have wondered whit they wore thinking of. I 
( now now. They look upon Havtcr as a magician and you, 
Beverley, as something )il t the devil!” 

"You really ought to have started some elementary 
system of education amongst those people,” Bc\crlcy com- 
plained. "I appeal to you, Rudolph Alauranes o, Iiow many 
of your herdsmen shall 1 have to kill befoie they consent 
to go home? blase you no autlioiiiy over tJicm? Can you 
not influence them?” 

"They will not hsten to me.” was the shivering reply. "I 
trice! outside in the couityird.” 

Beverley drew a step backwards. He' continued talking 
but his object was to get his back lo tfic wall. 

"Mauranesco,” he said sternly, "T must remind you that 
wc arc your guests here. I came at your invitation, so did 
Hayter. We came at your request and for your benefit. Are 
you really proposing to stand there iu the background and 
let these barbarians throw us riirough that door?” 

"My dear friend,” Rudolph assured him timorously, *T 
shall do my best. If they attempt violence I will fight.” 
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"Where’s your gun?” Beverley asked. "You had one with 
you this afternoon.” 

"They took It away outside,” Rudolph wailed. 

"That seems a pity. Listen, someone must make these 
madmen see reason. If you can’t, will you translate for 
me?” 

"I will do my best,” the >oung man promised. 

"hirst of all, then, tell them to stop opening that door 
at the other end of the room.” 

Maurancsco turned round and called out in a feeble 
quavering ^ oice to the six men who were pulling and rug- 
ging at the great iron bolts. They took not ihe slightest 
notice of him. He wilked o\cr nearer to them. One of the 
group thrust out his hand and pushed him on the chest so 
that he nearly lost his balance. They shook rhcir fists and 
shouted abusive epithets at him. He turned to licveiKv. 

"\ou see how it is,” he said despairingly. "I have no 
influence — no authority. They have lived ^cnt-ficc on mv 
mountains all their Incs and that is how thev answer me! 
I have forbidden them to open The Strangers’ Gate. They 
take no notice.” 

Almost as he spoke the great key was turned and the door 
yielded. There was a rush of cold air into the huge \aulted 
room — a great blank sheet of darkness outside, a star to 
be scon here and there, a rustling of leaves in the thickly 
growing ivy, a dislodged family of bats wheeling round, 
now inside the place, now out. Then tlicie was movement 
forward amongst the company of men — a great deal of 
shouting. One huge fellow carrying no weapon but with 
the bare arms of a Hercules edged his way to within a few 
yards of Beverley. Beverley remained motionless but his 
eyes watched every movement of the man who was closing 
in upon him. He spoke once more to Treycr, he spoke no 
louder than usual and with the same half -pleasant drawl 
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which always lent to his voice that peculiar quality of dis- 
tinctness. 

"Trcyer,” he said, have done it before, but I have no 
fancy for killing men like sheep. Will you in that beautiful 
language which you have learnt from your friends explain 
to this gentleman who is within a few feet of me now that 
if he makes another movement forward it will be his last?” 

*'Got a gun, have you?” Trcyer asked suspiciously. 

‘'Say your little piece,” Beverley enjoined without re- 
moving his eyes from his approaching assailant. 

Treycr shouted something. Whatever it was it seemed 
only to infuriate the herdsman. His great fist shot out 
towards Beverley, who dodged it casil>, drew the revolver 
from his pocket and shot him through the chest. With a 
roar of anger changing almost in«^tantly to a howl of 
stupefaction — that death-cry of a non -comprehending 
animal — the herdsman reeled on his feet and fell. Bever- 
ley took advantage of the tumult to move a little nearer to 
1 lavter. He called out to him: — 

"Get near me, Hayter! I had enough of looking down 
into the blasted gorge yesterday. We'll die in here if we 
have to.” 

"I’ll surely be joining you, sir,” Hayicr agreed enthusi- 
astically, dodging to avoid a blow fiom one of the crowd 
and landing his fist well into the face of the ruffian who 
stepped out to intercept him. "I’m right beside you now, 
Mr. Bc\crley. The black guartis can’t understand us. How 
many cartridges have you?” 

"Only the full charge that’s in the revolver,” Beverley 
answered. "They will probably get tired of this business be- 
fore I have to use them all, though ” 

A huge stick came whirling over the heads of the crowd. 
Beverley dodged just in time ^ » avoid its full force, but 
there was a nasty wound on his forehead and blood 
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Streamed down his cheek. He wiped it away from his eyes 
and faced the little semi-circle in front of him, his gun 
following the movement of any one of his assailants who 
seemed to have the idea of edging nearer. For a few min- 
utes, however, a sort of stupefaction held them spellbound. 
They were all gaping at the man who lay stretched out on 
the floor. 

"Why not send him through The Strangers’ Gate?” 
Beverley cried. "Save funeral 'xpenses!” 

Beverley’s attention, although he maintained his attitude 
of careless indifference, never faltered. He saw the little 
crowd making way for one of their number who had been 
leaning against the wall, a youth with black hair smudged 
over his face, a mouthful of yellow teeth, a creature whose 
walk even was like the stealthy tread of an animal. His 
right hand was held behind him but from the first step he 
had taken Beverley had caught the glitter of steel. There was 
a shout of incitement from all the others, the meaning of 
which it was eis> to guess. Beverley waited until his ap- 
proaching assailant stood jusl behind the serfli-circle and 
stooped to push bis way past two men in the front lank. 

"Better warn them once more, Tre>cr," he called out. 
"When I shoot It is to kill!” 

The German laughed out loud. It was a hideous, villainous 
sound, a ghastly tratesty of mirth. Before its echoes had 
died away the youth who had been crouching sprang into 
the air, the men in the front of the semi-ciiclc opened on 
either s’dc, the knife flashed out. His intended victim shot 
at precisely the right instant. Even before the man could 
cover those last few yards Beverley’s bullet was exactly in 
the middle of his forehead. There was another Satanic yell, 
the knife fell clattering to the ground, the semi-circle shrank 
back. 

"Have a heart. Will!” Beverley cried cheerily. "There 
must be thirty of these ruffians here but I have been watch- 
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ing their faces. Not half of them would dare to come near 
us. They will have finished with this little business in a few 
minutes. Rudolph Mauranesco — ” 

"Oh, my God!” the young man shouted, wringing his 
hands, "Mr. Beverley, what can I do?” 

"Well, there’s one thing you could do,” was the prompt 
reply. "Get outside and fetch that gun of yours and come 
and stand side by side with Hayter and myself against this 
wall — and if you feel like putting a shot into that scoundrel 
Treyer as you pass it wouldn’t do anyone any harm.” 

"They will not let me out!” Rudolph cried. "I would 
have fetched the gun long ago but they will not let me 
pass through.” 

"Knock them down, then!” Beverley thundered. "They’re 
your men. You are our host.” 

Rudolph burst into tears. He was a queer object standing 
against the wall in a distant corner, his hair neatly parted, 
his tie still in its place, his beautiful face wrung with anguish, 
his eyes luminous. 

"I would do what 1 could,” he sobbed. "Listen — I speak 
to them once more.” 

He called out to the menacing group. They listened to 
him in dull apathy. There was not a grown man there who 
since his cradle had heard a kindly or a civil word from this 
youth who called himseli Prince of the Mauranescos. He 
meant no more to them than the stones they kicked out 
of their way when climbing. If they understood the words 
which poured from his lips, the) showed no sign of it. 

"Drive )our fist into the face of one of them,” Beverley 
scoffed. "Perhaps they will listen to you then.” 

"You do not understand,” was the pitiful reply. "I have 
not that sort of strength. They would kill me if I inter- 
fered.” 

"They apparently mean to kill us if you don’t,” Bever- 
ley answered. "For God’s sake fetch a gun and line up with 
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us. Even a shotgun would do some good at this short 
range.” 

“They will not let me out,” Rudolph repeated in despair. 
“If I get a chance I will slip through the door.” 

The semi-circle was slowly closing in. Beverley lifted 
his voice. 

“I don’t know whether you want me to go on killing 
these men, Trcyer,” he called out, “but if they move an- 
other inch Tm going to pick th'm off one by one.” 

Up went the German’s lip. That hideous grin once more 
distorted his face. 

“You have only four cartridges left,” he jeered. “Four 
men will make no difference here.” 

“Three,” Beverley retorted. “I’m keeping the last one 
for you!” 

“So you would murder me!” Treyer shouted. “That is 
what you are threatening!” 

“And you are doing your best to have me murdered 
because you are too great a coward to do it yourself,” was 
the furious reply. 

The nearc«!t assailant was almost within striking distance, 
gripping his club, his eyes on fire, his lips parted in ugly 
fashion. Beverley, after a shout of warning which natu- 
rally had no effect, shot him dead. He took careful aim, as 
he had done each time. Every bullet was fired to kill. 

“You are making a slaughter-house of this place, Trejer,” 
he said coolly. “1 have two more men to kill — and you. 
I m sorry it is necessary. Then I will have to begin on my 
other poctetful of cartridges,” 

Treyer laughed mockingly. 

“You have no more,” he cried out. “I can tell by the 
look of your pockets.” 

“Well, there’s another gun coming in a minute,” Bev- 
erley warned him. 

“If you arc trusting Mauranesco to fetch it you will 
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never see it in this life!” Trcyer jeered. ”His knees are 
shaking so that he could not reach even the door.” 

Four of the ruffians who had been whispering together 
made a sudden rush. Hayter had stepped forward to ad- 
minister the coup de grace to his own particular opponent 
so that for a moment Beverley feared to shoot. Suddenly 
a rough arm went round his neck, another round his mid- 
dle. They dragged him away from the wall. One of them — 
a giant of a fellow — had him for a moment in a grip which 
threatened to crush his ribs. Hayter snatched up tJie staff 
which another had dropped and, swinging it around, got 
him fairly on the back of the skull. He reeled on his feet and 
collapsed, gasping and writhing madly. Beverley freed him- 
self, but he had lost the advantage of his former position. 
In a fierce effort to sa\c the last three bullets, he escaped 
from the clutch of the remaining man, swung round like 
lightning and caught him on the point of the jaw. Over he 
went with a dull groan, and the sound of his head hitting 
the cement floor was like music to his opponent. The fight 
was beginning to get into Beverley’s blood A fresh assailant, 
sidling up, licking his hands to get a firn'er grip on his staff, 
he suddenly sprang at. His first blow the man dodged, the 
second got him between the eyes. His stick — a short one 
but thick — fell from his hand. Beverky stooped like light- 
ning, possessed himself of ii, and dealt his victim a sweeping 
blow which laid one side of his face ( pen and finished up at 
his temple. With a sickening erv this man, too, collapsed. 
Beverley, however, had been a httle too impetuous. Two 
others were upon him and this time he had to fire. The nearer 
of them fell like a stone. His companion stood looted to the 
spot, his head turned towards the main entrance, making no 
attempt to move. Beverley, thankful for the unexpected 
pause, drew a long breath of relief. He was suddenly con- 
scious that the atmosphere of the lOom had changed. There 
was a wind sweeping through it. He looked over the heads 
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of the mob and saw the most amazing sight of his life. The 
door leading to the courtyard stood wide open. Just as he 
had seen her many times before — unruffled, calm and per- 
fectly composed — Marya was standing there, and a foot 
behind — Suka. A hush had descended upon the room. Even 
the groaning of the wounded men seemed to have become 
subdued. There was something very like silence. Then 
Marya spoke. Not one word could Beverley understand, but 
the little crowd of listening herdsmen seemed stricken with 
something which was almost terror. Although her voice 
was never once raised, although the anger seemed to dwell 
in her eyes only, there wa*' something withering, something 
almost like a lash in the tone of her voice. When she had 
finished she came a step laithcr into the room. She was un- 
armed but no one touched her Suddenly Suka sprang into 
the midst of the group and with her stiong arms dealt 
blows right and left. She was like a fury let loose. All the 
time she covered her mistress, although no one had at- 
tempted Marya any haim. She rained blows wherever she 
could see a taco and she shouted at them like a woman pos- 
sessed. Afterwards Bev’^eiley Icaint that she was aildrcssing 
the men by name: uncles, cousins, a brother — every one of 
them «^hc knew. Thiee of the worst-looking stood their 
giound, one even crawled towards Marya with long ex- 
tended fingers, fie seemed as though he weic about to grab 
her in his hands. Maiya stood gazing at him, her head 
thrown a little back, the fire of an intense contempt in her 
eyes. The man, nevertheless, appeared dangerous. Beverley 
raised his revolver once more. This was to be a sacred bullet, 
and it fulfilled its mission. The herdsman spun round and 
died at hci feet. 

"I have only one bullet left, Marya Mauranesco,” Bev- 
erley called out. “Your brother is incapable of movement. 
Could you fetch a gun? There is one in the shed outside.” 

Marya smiled at him and never before had there been 
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such a smile upon her lips. She pointed to the door. In they 
came trooping — cyclists in the uniform of the Orlacian 
guards — every one of them armed. 

"I have not come alone,” she announced. “We outstripped 
the guards and for a moment 1 was afraid they might be too 
late, but they have conic. VC'hat shall we do with them? The 
men will obey my orders. The Strangers’ Gate is open.” 

Beverley laughed across at her, wiping the blood from his 
face at the same time. 

“Let them alone,” he advised. “Have your escort drive 
them back to their mountains. If anyone should pass 
through that Strangers’ Gate to-nighi ” he concluded, 
pointing to Treyer, “there he stands! The whole of this 
business was brought about by him.” 

“It IS a lie! ’ thv. .ucused man lu Ucj furiously. “I know 
a few words of their Lingnagc, and I was trying all the time 
to get them to go a wav quietly.” 

“You ire a lying hound!” Beverley told him. “Not only 
did you bring these herdsmen here and urge tliem to at- 
tack Hay ter and mvself, but vesterd iv, Tftcr vou had passed 
me on the road, you driggcd a tree across the track until 
it overhung I ho precipice. It was attempted murder — noth- 
ing more or less, f escaped alive by^ a miracle. This is your 
second attempt to get rid of us.” 

Suka, who had never left off her fierce harangue to the 
herdsmen, suddenly turned and caught Trtyci by the col- 
lar, diagg ng him towards the wide-open Strangers’ Gate. 
His shrieks reached the roof. Hv struggled lilvC a wild ani- 
mal, calling madly for help. 

“The woman is cra/y!” he shouted. 

He appealed to the herdsmen in their own language. They 
watched his agony, stolid and unmoved. Beverley hesi- 
tated, but only for a moment. 

“Call her back,” he begged Mae^ .). “Let Treyer be driven 
out with the others. We will deal with him later.” 
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Marya spoke half a dozen words, and the woman re- 
luctantly released her captive. Treyer, breathing heavily, 
pale as death, his face more than ever like that of some wild 
and evil animal, plunged his hand into his pocket. Some- 
thing glittering flashed out. He leaned towards Beverley 
with a sudden shout of triumph. He was unsteady on his 
feet, however. He lingered for one fatal second to take aim. 
Beverley’s last bullet found its mark. The gun which he 
had kept carefully concealed went clattering from Treyer’s 
hand to the floor, and the cry with which he collapsed was 
the cry of death. 

The room was emptying fast. The soldiers were driving 
out the herdsmen before them, the latter as sullen as ever 
but unresisting. Beverley and Marya stood in a corner of 
the disordered birn. 

'*You have sa^cd our lives, Maiya Maurancsco,” he said. 
**Your coming wis like a miracle.” 

"It ^as a very foolish business,” she said. "Suka heard in 
some mystciious Asav that Trcycr wa^ plotting evil things 
up here with the he'*dsmen and she warned me.” 

"And you?” 

'T went to the King He hac a heart after all. He sent me 
here in his car and he sent the special household guard with 
me. The Dna K ititiiia sent with them also the men who 
are detailed to watch her villa. Siika recommends that we 
lease at once. There are hundreds of these wild people on 
the mouiitims and one of the men whom they tell me you 
killed IS their leader. When they rcahsc that he is dcid 
sonic of the others might come back. Will you and Mr. 
f la) ter plccvc leturn with at once? The car waits. First, 
do you wish that Suka or I shall wipe the blood from your 
face?” 

Beverley laughed softly. 
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”It is no task for you, Marya,” he said, ”Thcre is water 
in the corner. I will be ready in thirty seconds.” 

He thrust a towel underneath the tap, bathed his face 
and dried it with a handkerchief. Suka tore herself away 
from the stampeding mob and talked rapidly to her mis- 
tress, who listened to her words carefully. Then she called 
to Beverley. 

'"We leave at once,” she directed. *'Suka tells me that 
there are more of these vermin climbing the mountains, 
and when they hear that Brania, their leader, is killed they 
might try to block our way through the passes. Who can 
tell? It was really you who killed Brania?” she asked Bev- 
erley. pointing to the huge fellow who lay on the floor. 

'*lt was Brania or myself,” he replied. "1 chose Brania.” 



CHAPTER XXXI 


BtVFRiFY woke up the next morning in surroundings 
which were to him at first utterly unrecognisable. The room 
was flooded with da7zling sunshine, he was conscious of a 
very severe pun in his left temple and a general soieness all 
over which completely bifflcd him. Then memory dnbblcd 
back. He rcmembeied the wild excitement of the night be- 
fore, the strange silent drive m that luxurious car down 
from the mountains out of the daikntss into flic dav/n and 
the stmg of the early wind as the> descended to the low- 
lands. And Maiya had all the time been b} his si Je He had 
dim recollections of the cir’s hiving stofped once on the 
way when Mirva sent the chaulftur tor w uf r ^lom one of 
those streams which fill fiom the heights icioss the load 
down into the valle>. He tell agiin the touch of her fingcis 
upon his forehead, the bindigc, her calm woids as she 
made a pillow ioi his held and suffered her hind to be 
held m his. And now she was gone. He could scarcely re- 
member a farewell Ilaytcr hid helped him into the hotel, 
and ot course this was hiS room, but more ama/ing than 
an'v thing else in the world seemed the figure seated in an 
easy chair not far from the b dsic^c 

'‘Rudolph Vlauranes..o^’’ he cxchimcd incredulously. 

Rudolph rose to his feet. He wis fredi and smiling. He 
had evidently bathed and submitted himself to the min- 
istranons of the coilleur. He was wearing i very well-cut 
suit of clothes and his expression was one of complete satis- 
faction with the world and himself. 

"So you are awake at last!” he exclaimed. "Good. It 
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would have been necessary to have shaken you in a few 
minutes. We have an appointment at twelve o’clock.” 

“Have we?’' Beverley murmured. “With whom? Some 
more of your goatherds?” 

Rudolph waved the suggestion away. 

“My dear Mr. Beverley,” he remonstrated, “that was an 
absurd outbreak. I remember very little of it myself. I was 
far from well last night but I remember that there was trou- 
ble. Wc got you out of it all right though. My sister fetched 
you home and 1 followed close behind with the guards in 
case there should be an attack. This morning I have de- 
voted my whole time to our aflfairs.” 

“Martcllous!” Beverley muttered. “Mind ringing the 
bell? 1 want a jugful of tea.” 

Rudolph did as he vas bidden. A waiter appeared very 
soon and received the order. A valet also, a queer fellow in 
a jersey and a pair of seige trousers, made his appearance. 

“A bath/’ Bcvtrlcy ordered, “a full bath, mind — a big 
one. Hot at first but a jUg of cold water to throw over me 
afterv/ards. Does he get that, Maurancsco?” 

Rudolph made the matter perfectly clear. In twenty 
minutes Beverley had drunk his tea, had had a bath which 
felt as though the waters of Elysium were being poured 
over him, and now ^at at his table shaving. 

“Come on, my younr vishor,” he begged. “Talk to me.” 

“Hayter’s discovery/ Rudolph replied, rolling a cigarette 
lightly, “will mean a different life for myself, at any rate, 
and for Marya, I hope, except that she will be very hard 
to move. I had a few words with Haytcr after you had 
come up to bed and he seems perfectly convinced about the 
bauxite.” 

Beverley watched tlie young man through the looking- 
glass. His tone was confident, his eyes eager. 

“Now listen,” Rudolph wcni on. “You are a man of 
business, Mr. Beverley, a man ol marvellous intelligence. 
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I know what you are saying to yourself: *I will go no fur- 
ther with this until I know to whom the land belongs.’ ” 

"There is a certain amount of common sense in that,” 
Beverley admitted. 

"It is all arranged,” Rudolph assured him. "You will be 
happy to know that the notaries who for generation after 
generation have handled the affairs of the Mauranescos are 
the firm of which the new premier, Predor Pravadia, was 
once an active partner. He is toO busy now for serious work 
but he is more interested in bauxite than any other man in 
the country. I have arranged a rendezvous for twelve 
o’clock. There will be you, myself — repiescnting my sister 
and myself — our notary who holds the title deeds of the 
mountains, Dr. Halles, the first lawyer in the kingdom, and 
your specialist Ilaytcr if you desire his presence.” 

"What are we all going to do?” Beverley asked, sponging 
his face. 

"I have thought that out,” the young man proceeded. 
"You are a cautious man. You do not want to gu too far 
without absolute proof of the things which you are told, 
even by your own expert. My suggestion is that you pay 
us a sum down at once — cash — for the option to search 
for bauxite on the Mauranesco Mountains; and at the end 
of three months, or any stipulated period, you deal with the 
owners — my sister and myself — cither in the w^ay of di- 
rect purchase or by means of a concc5sion which will enable 
you to build your mine and produce your bauxite. Side by 
side with thai. we give you a written agreement to deal 
with no one else in the matter until you have given your 
decision Your option covers everything,” 

"This is not Crown Land then?” 

"It is not, but I will be perfectly frank with you,” Ru- 
dolph continued with a gesture of most engaging candour. 
"The new Government of Orlac, as represented by Predor 
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Pravadia, will bring forward a claim which by means of 
old statutes they might probably be able to substantiate. 
They will demand a royalty upon your output, a royalty 
which will go to the people/* 

"By the by, there is no one else in the running for this 
bauxite just now, is there?'* Beverley demanded. "Is it part 
of a nightmare — did I dream it or did that disagreeable 
fellow Trcycr come to an unfortunate end last night?” 

Rudolph’s expression for a moment was one of great 
gravity. 

"Last night’s affairs,” he confided, "he behind a cloud so 
far as I am concerned. I felt myself on the brink of serious 
illness and I can remember nothing. I do believe, however, 
that Treyer, who after all was respoitsible for getting ihat 
herd of wild men together, met with a most unfortunate 
accident.” 

"I dreamed, or perhaps it was the truth,” Beverley said, 
"that even if he escaped the ordeal of passing through that 
picturesque door of yours w'htch you call 'The Strangers’ 
Gate’ he nevertheless took his departure jnto a world from 
which he is not likely to trouble us any more.” 

Rudolph shivered. Something of his gay insouciance had 
departed. 

"Do not let us talk of it,” he begged. "It was a terrible 
happening. All that we have to remember for the moment 
is this: we shall not have Herr Treyer to deal with. Trcycr 
himself was entirely responsible for c\crything that hap- 
pened at the castle last night and he has paid the price. He 
will interfere no more with us. ’ 

"That certainly simplifies matters,” Beverley observed 
drily. "Any further news from your rnouniain home?” 

"Nothing will ever again be heard of that little out- 
break,” Rudolph confided. "The herdSiner were driven 
back to their shelters on the hilL 'nd to their village down 
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on the lowlands. They are a pack of men outside the paths 
of civilisation. There are very few people who even under- 
stand their dialect. They are not to be considered.” 

‘'Tell me this once more: How was it that your sister 
arrived just as we were all of us — excepting you and 
Treyer, I suppose — on the point of being murdered?” 

"I will explain my sister’s arrival,” Rudolph answered, 
"but it is absurd to think for a moment that we should 
have allowed matters to proceed to such extremities. I had 
already sent for help. We should have been able to drive 
those fellows out in a few minutes.” 

"Do you mind leaving that all out?” Beverley begged. 
"Tell me how it was that your sister arrived.” 

"It was through her woman Suka,” the young man ex- 
plained. "She got to know in some mysterious way, which 
neither I nor anyone else could explain, that Treyer was 
there stirring up the herdsmen and that they were going to 
escort a strange Englishman, who wanted to drive them 
from their mountains and take away theij livelihood, 
through The Strangers’ Gate. It was the way by means of 
which my ancestors in the days of barbarism used to get 
rid of their prisoners when they took any. It seems to me 
that Marya did a very sensible thing. She left the House of 
Passers-by under her aunt’s protection, and she went to 
the King. Nicolas heard what she had to say, gave her his 
own car, and at Katarina’s insistence ordered out his own 
bodyguard. No other form of soldiery except this motor- 
cycle corps could have reached the castle so quickly. I 
think you may say, Mr. Beverley, that you owe your es- 
cape from a certain amount of inconvenience, at any rate, 
largely to my sister and myself.” 

Beverley lit a cigarette and looked the young man in the 
face for a moment without speech. The latter did not for a 
moment flinch. He spoke as though he believed what he 
was saying. 
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"You are the most amazing person I ever met in my 
life, Rudolph Mauranesco,” was all that Beverley could find 
it in his mind to remark. 

"Coming from you, sir,” was the delightfully-spoken 
reply, "that speech has made me very happy.” 

Beverley swallowed some coffee, ate a couple of rolls, lit 
a further cigarette and sent for Hayter. 

"I must now say revoir^ to you, Rudolph Maura- 
nesco,” he said. "My last words before we meet at midday 
must be with Hayter alone.” 

"Docs it matter about me?” Rudolph asked smiling. 

"It matters a whole hell of a lot," Beverley told him. 
"Out you go! T will meet you in the cafe at five minutes to 
twelve.” 

The young man rose reluctantly, 

"It shall be just as you wish, Mr. Beverley,” he agreed. 

Haylcr, who had been waiting in the next room, made 
his appearance. He greeted his employer with a little 
chuckle. 

"I’m glad to see you round and about, Mr. Beverley,” 
he said. "I have been handing you compliments in my sleep 
all night. I’ve been in tough scraps in many parts of the 
world but I’ve never seen one better handled.” 

"Listen to me, Will Hayter,” Beverley began: "Is there 
any chance of a flaw anywhere, of any possible mistake as 
regards this bauxite?” 

"There’s nothing wrong with he bauxite, Mr. Beverley,” 
Hayter replied earnestly, "but 1 vc a wee story to tjll vou 
that might amuse you. I’m hoping you’ve confidence 
enough in me to take it the right way.” 

"IS^) fear of my not doing that,” Beverley promised. 
"Go ahead.” 

"That young scoundrel of las,, night — my God, what a 
specimen! — he came to me before we went up north and 
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he told me frankly that he did not believe there was any- 
thing in the way of bauxite to be found in his mountains. 
All the same, he reminded me that as you were going up 
there and taking me with you it would certainly be up to 
me to make a report.” 

"That was a good start,” Beverley observed drily. 

"I must say,” Hayter went on, pushing the tobacco a 
little farther down in his pipe and pulling at it steadily, 
*T have never met with a scoundrel in my life who made a 
rascally suggestion in a more delightful fashion than that 
young man. He did not expect big things, but he made a 
proposition which he thought I could not fail to accept. I 
was to find a reasonable amount of bauxite — some bauxite 
— not much — no huge quantities that would lead to dis- 
appointment and get me into trouble, but just enough for 
you to buy an option upon the mountains and pay cash 
quick.” 

"And what did you say to that, Hayter?” 

"What any man with common sense in the circumstances 
would have said,” Hayter replied. "He offered me a quarter 
of anything you paid over!” 

"Did he put it in writing?” 

"He surely did. Am I a Scotsman for nothing?” 

Beverley leaned back in his chair and began to laugh. He 
went on laughing till the tears stood in his eyes. 

"Arc yon gtiing to hold him to this, Hayter?” he en- 
quired. 

"Unless you object, Mr. Beverley. I don’t see any flaw in 
it myself. The young bounder made a criminal suggestion 
to an honest man and I think he should pay for it. Tm not 
taking the trouble to tell you it never affected my report 
for one single second. To tell you the truth it will be the 
humiliation of my life to think that I went over those 
mountains and left the southern ridges alone. Your moun- 
tain and the Klast Mine will give you enough bauxite, Mr. 
Beverley, to supply the whole world if you want to.” 
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"Then you will be a rich man, Will,” Beverley remarked, 
chuckling. "How that young man will hate parting!” 

“Fll make a heap, sir, but it won’t be you that will pay 
for it. That’s not saying Fm not properly grateful,” he 
went on hurriedly. "It’s what I call a perfect case of the 
biter bit.” 

"Try to go on looking like an honest man, Hay ter,” 
Beverley advised him, rising to his feet with a twinkle in 
his eyes. "All the same, Fm glad you have something in 
writing.” 

It was a queer little meeting that took place a few min- 
utes later. Messrs. Zalaberg and Carneola, the two principal 
law^’^crs of Klast, sat side by side at sepaiatc desks in their 
office. Predor Pravadia, acting as witness and general coun- 
sellor, sprawled in an easy chair. Rudolph Mauranesco sat 
with folded arms on a bench against the wall. Will Hay ter 
did not appear. Beverley was offered what was really the 
seat of honour — an easy chair opposite Pravadia. Pra- 
vadia, huge and vigorous, was in fine spirits. The final re- 
sult of the outstanding elections had come in that morning 
and each one of them had gone solidly to his party. He 
shook hands heartily with Beverley as he entered and pre- 
sented him to the two lawyers. 

"Delighted to welcome you back from the savage dis- 
tricts, Ml. Beverley,” said. "Here is this young fellow 
Mauranesco with an amazing story. He says your expert 
has found bauxite there.” 

"From a somewhat superficial search,” Beverky ad- 
mitted, "my expert, Mr. Hayter, is inclined to believe that 
there is a certain amount of bauxite on the southern ridges. 
Whether it would be a payable proposition to mine for it is 
another matter.” 

"Listen,” Rudolph intervened rising to his feet. "This 
need not be a long meeting. The greater issues do not arise 
yet. Mr. Zalaberg and Mr. Carneola are the representatives 
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of a firm who have been lawyers to the House of Maura- 
nesco for hundreds of years. Will you, Mr. Zalaberg, tell 
Mr. Beverley that what I say is a fact?” 

Both men rose to their feet and bowed. 

**It is perfectly true, sir,” Zalaberg announced. 

**To continue,” Rudolph went on, “the mountains arc 
the property of whom, Mr. Zalaberg?” 

“The mountains are the property of yourself, Prince 
Rudolph Mauranesco, and of the Princess Marya Maura- 
nesco, your sister.” 

“You hear that, Mr. Beverley?” Rudolph asked. 

“I hear it.” 

“You are satisfied?” 

“Naturally I am satisfied.” 

“What sort of offer, then, do you propose to make on 
behalf of my sister and myself for those mountains?” 

“I am not prepared to buy them,” Beverley declared 
calmly, “but I am prepared to give you a certain sum 
down — ” 

“Cash,” Rudolph mui mured. 

“A certain sum down m cash,” Beverley repeated, “for 
an option, which you will write out and sign here before 
your two notaries and Mr. Pravadia, giving me six mouths 
to make up my mind whether I will purchase and sink a 
mine or not. If at the end of that time I decide not to mine, 
the sum 1 pay for the option will be forfeited to vou and 
your sister. That is the situation so far as I am concerned, 
gentlemen,” Beverley went on, turning to the others. “No 
one can buy a whole district of wild land after only a few 
days’ inspection. Wc should have a number of things to 
consider before we took the risk of starling a great under- 
taking up there in that desolate spot.” 

“A sound business point of view,” Pravadia admitted. 

“The question is,” Rudolph said, “how much Mr. Bev- 
erley is prepared to put down for the option. I know very 
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little of my sister’s means. There are wealthy relations who 
di not approve of me, but I know my own position. I am 
perfectly penniless. I need money. I am giving myself away 
but I cannot help it. I am a truthful person. I shall throw 
myself upon Mr. Beverley’s consideration and ask him to 
make as generous an offer as possible.” 

“I think for an option of this description,” Beverley 
announced, "which I may never take up, thirty thousand 
pounds would be a very fair sum, fifteen thousand payable 
to you and fifteen thousand payable to your sister.” 

"It is not enough,” Rudolph insisted with a little gasp 
in his throat which he could not wholly control. 

The lawyers remained silent. The eyes of both of them 
were fixed upon the ceihng. Thirty thousand pounds from 
which to draw something towards that bill of costs which 
had been steadily mounting for two generations, thirty 
thousand pounds for a range of hills which during the 
memory of man had been simply the scanty grazing ground 
for an army of goats! They trembled when Beverley stooped 
down as though to pick up his hat. 

"I will think it over, if you like,” he proposed, "but at 
present I cannot see my way clear to give more.” 

"There are other interests in the market,” Rudolph 
warned him, biting his nails furiously. 

"The less you talk about them the better, I should think,” 
Beverley remarked drilj . "You would like to wait a few 
days, perhaps, and sec whether they materialise?” 

There was a dark flush on the young man’s face. 

"I accept the sum you have >ffercd, Mr. Beverley,” he 
decided. "You can pay it to my attorneys here and as soon 
as you do I will sign the option. I shall act as my sister’s 
trustee,” he went on, "so you may as well put the wheJe 
amount in my name.” 

"1 am perfectly certain.” Beverley declared, "that your 
lawyer would not consent to that course, and I am perfectly 
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certain that as you are joint owners I shall pay half to each 
of you. I shall give you two drafts on the Bank of England 
— one payable to Marya Mauranesco and one f? Rudolph 
Mauranesco — and they will be honoured on receipt of a 
telegraphic advice that they are in your hands. You will 
touch the money to-morrow, I should think, without fail. 
Is that satisfactory? If so, draw up the option, Mr. Zalabcrg.” 

"But Mr. Beverley,” Rudolph protested gently with a 
complete return of his usual chai m of manner, "you surely 
would not mistrust my handling my sister’s money. If she 
were here she would confide it to me in a moment.” 

"The Princess is in the next room,” Mr. Zalabcrg mur- 
mured. "It would not have been possible to have come to 
any definite arrangement without her signature.” 

Rudolph surrendered gracefully. 

"The matter is really of no consequence,” he declared. 
"Mr. Beverley can make out his dr ifts as he suggests.” 

A clerk was called in. The option was duly engrossed 
Beverley produced his leather bound book of drafts which 
he always carried vith him and wrote out two. Mf. Zalaberg 
rose to his feet. 

"I will invite the Princess to come and sign,” he pro- 
posed, leaving ihe room. 

Be^^crley drew his chair back to a more remote corner. 
For the first time in his life hi:> own condition of mind 
puzzled him. He was conscious of ^ome queer return of t) e 
strain which he had suffered during that long wonderful 
drive in the darkness. He hated the people aiounJ. Ever} 
nerve in his body was tingling with the desire to sec hei, 
to hear her voice, the soft flutter of lier garments, to catch 
the look in her eyes as she entered. But Mr. Zalaberg returned 
alone. 

"The Princess requests,” he announced, "that the copy 
be sent in to her for signature. I shall take the draft at the 
same time. Perhaps Mr. Beverley — ” 
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Beverley shook his head. 

**You will hand the Princess the draft with my best 
wishes,” he said. "'Before she leaves, however, I should con- 
sider it a great favour if she would spare me a moment.” 

Mr. Zalaberg took out the papers and returned a minute 
or two later. 

""If you will step this way, Mr. Beverley,” he invited, 
"the Princess will be glad to see you, but as tlic chariot — 
we always call it that — from the convent is waiting for 
her outside with one of the lay sisters, she asks that you 
will pay your visit at once. This way, sir.” 

Beverley rose to his feet. Mr. Zalaberg threw open the 
door of a small waiting room, ushered him in and retreated 
at once. Beverley and Marya stood alone in the room, face 
to face. 

""Marya,” he ventured, "'I had no words last night.” 

""Nor I,” she answered. "It was surely nor wonderful that 
we should find speech dilficult. I had never seen bloodshed.” 

'"You arc going back to the convent?” 

"'It was my promise to Sister Georgina before she let me 
start on my wild journey.” 

"1 have offered you no thanks — I have not dared to say 
to you the things which you know are here in my heart, 
Marya. I have held my peace because I felt that after that 
crowded hour of horrors it was no time for me to speak 
of the other things. But you must tell me, please, because in 
all my future life there is nothing that would make the 
difference that your answer will make — I do not care about 
your mountains or what they will produce — I care for 
something else. You arc going back to the convent, Marya?” 

She raised her eyes for the first time. They would have 
appeared much the same to anyone else, but not to Nigel 
Beverley. He told himself with a sort of pas'-ionate though 
silent conviction that she was loo>'ing ai him differently. He 
leaned forward eagerly. He drank in the memory of them. 
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He was to be left alone, he must have something, some 
shred of hope to cling to — and it lay in her eyes. 

am going back,” she told him, "because that was my 
promise. I am going back, but only to the House of Passers- 
by until the time comes when J have to make my choice. 
And when that time comes,” she went on, "believe me, I 
shall remember things you have said, I shall remember what 
you have been to me, I shall remember the happiness I felt 
when 1 was able to come to your help last night, and I shall 
remember how brave a figure you seemed there amongst all 
those ruffians. What a dear memory I shall carry with me in 
my heart — and if you please — that is all I can say.” 

"And I,” he said, "shall add only one small, such a very 
small, thing. Will you give me your hand, please?” 

She laid it in his after a moment's hesitation — cool and 
delicate it felt, like a lily which had been floating in ice 
cold water. 

"I shall remember that through those long hours of the 
night, Mary a, you allowed your hand to rest in mine. It is 
that which will give me hope that some day you will give 
it to me forever,” 

He raised it reverentlv to his hps, kissed it, delayed per- 
haps just for a moment, looked into her eyes once more, 
caught the beauty of that glimmering smile and turned 
away. He walked back into the lawyers* den like a man who 
walks upon air. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


Bevfrlly sat once more at desk in the private office 
of the president of the Anglo-Orlacian Trust Company in 
Gracechurch Street. His father-in-law-that-was-to-have- 
been occupied the easy chair generally reserved for visitors. 
Lord Porlington, in gicat good humour, drew the red carna- 
tion which he was wearing a little more securely through 
his buttonhole and indulged in the familiar gesture of letting 
his fingers w^ander about his upper lip. 

'Tt was an absolutely wonderful meeting, Nigel,” he de- 
clared. *T have never seen such enfhuvsiasm. Not that you 
didn’t deserve every bit of it, my boy. You pulled the com- 
pany our of what might have been a nasty hole, you have 
doubled the value of our shares, and you arc in high 
favour at the Foreign Olficc. Life’s a queer bag of tricks. To 
think of all this coming from a little violin-playing lady 
calling here with a piece ot rock in her handbag! By the 
by, do you ever hear from her, Nigel?” 

Beverley stiffened a little. His tone was colourless. 

‘'No,” he replied, "I have heard nothing from her since 
I left Orlac. Her brother, of course, has pestered us with 
letters. Wc had to tell him at that all further negotia- 
tions must be conducted through our lawyers.” 

“What has he to worry about?” Portington demanded, 
“He has made a huge fortune — so has the little lady. Of 
course that deal was practically a certainty when we got the 
second report about the Maurancsco Mountains. Where 1 
think you were lucky, Nigel, was in the way the City took 
those Orlacian bonds. How you had the courage to offer to 
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underwrite and dispose of a million pounds’ worth of paper 
for a struggling country like Orlac beats me.” 

**I had talked to Pravadia/* Beverley explained a little 
listlessly. "I had made up my mind that he was a man with 
a great future. The election was assured before I made the 
deal with him.” 

"But until he went into office he was an out-and-out Left 
Winger,” Portington observed. "One of those dangerous 
sort of chaps living on the borderland between socialism and 
communism who are all out for confiscating everything. 
Can’t imagine how you had the courage to trust him as you 
did.” 

"He is the people’s man, of course,” Beverley admitted, 
"but Orlac is a country which could only be governed by a 
people’s man, and he went about it in the right fashion. Its 
aristocracy has shrunk away, it never possessed a solid 
boutgeoisie. It is a country of small properties and small 
holdings. The people don’t want to lose what they have and 
Pravadia will see to it that they don't. Of course the mines 
will always be the backbone of their prospcrity,%ut they 
are commencing to manufacture boots and shoes, clothes 
and many things on their own account. Pravadia will never 
be content until they arc a self-supporting people and he 
will never default.” 

"Has the King ever interfered at all since the new Con- 
stitution was established?” 

Beverley shook his head. 

"Too sensible. His finances depend entirely upon the 
State, and Nicolas is shrew^d enough to know that it pays 
him to keep the Constitution just as it is.” 

"Well, I’ve had enough of Orlac for one morning,” Port- 
ington declared. "Come and have some lunch, Nigel. We’ll 
do ourselves well. There’s some old Berncasteler Doctor at 
the Milan Grill — ” 

"I’ll join you there in half an hour,” Beverley interrupted. 
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"I want to look through the minutes of the meeting, have 
a word or two with the Press and sign my letters/* 

Miss Dent came silently into the room. She was holding a 
card in her hand. She laid it down on the desk in front of her 
employer vrithout remark. He bent over it, glanced at the 
name and remained for a moment motionless. 

Anyone special?** Portington asked curiously. 

Still Beverley made no immediate reply. Memories were 
crowding in upon him. Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
read aloud from the card: — 

Princlss Marya Mauranisco 

"My God!** Portington exclaimed, rismg briskly to his 
feet. "It*s the little violinist!” 

Beverley was himself again, except that his blood was 
coursing fiercely through his veins, hie preserved his com- 
posure because he was a strong man, but an almost unbear- 
able crowd of emotions had seized him in their grip. 

"A very dilTcrcnt personage now,” he remarked. "You 
will excuse me, won’t you, sir, if I hurry you off?** 

"Aren’t I to be allowed to see the >oung lady?” Porting- 
ton asked with visible disappointment. 

"Not this time. Later on, perhaps. Will you show the 
Princess in. Miss Dent?” 

Lord Portington took his leave grumbling good-naturedly. 
Beverley rose to his feet. All the confusion of the last few 
minutes seemed to have passed like magic. Perhaps Miss Dent 
Ind guessed what lay behind th^t added sternness which 
they had all noticed in Bcveiley since his return from Orlac. 
At any rate, she behaved like a young woman of tact. She 
opened the door, closed it again and disappeared as soon as 
his visitor had passed in. Very slowly Marya came towards 
the desk. She avoided the chair where she had sat before. 
She came to where Beverley wa .standing and looked up 
into his face. 
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have come back, Nigel Bevedey,** she announced. **Am 
I welcome?*' 

^'You will give me your hand again?^ he asked. 

She held it out. 

"It is yours.” she said simply. 

He grasped it firmly. There was surprise as well as deep 
happiness in those clear eyes which seemed to be devouring 
hers. 

"Why, you are trembling, Nigel,” she murmured. 

"I am afraid of my happiness,” he told her. "I am almost 
afraid to touch you.” 

Then she laughed softly and joyously. 

"You must forget all your fears,” she begged. "It is not 
because of the money that I have changed. That would 
have made no difference. I stayed, as I told you I should, for 
those months at the convent, and there is no place more 
beautiful on earth. Everything around me was soothing and 
sweet. The cedars — my own trees — whispered to me in 
the night and the flowers made the mornings marvellous. I 
was on my knees sometimes for hours during the (lay; I tried 
everything that 1 could; and I failed. Perhaps my heart was 
nor in my efforts, that I failed.” 

"Failed?” he repeated. 

"To forget you, Nigel,” she said. "To forget that there 
was another life to be lived.” 

"You have come to me for always?” he asked, and the 
man whose splendid firmness was the talk of everyone who 
came in contact with him lost it all at that moment and his 
voice shook. 

She leaned a little towards him and her arms went around 
his neck. 

"You treated me always so sweetly,” she whispered, "and 
I have grown to love you for the memory of it. Now please 
take me. Sister Georgina has given her blessing and sent me 
to you — and I am very happy.” 
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They lunched at the Ritz. As they entered the restaurant 
Marya sent a message up to her apartment. 

have a chaperon,** she explained. “She will not trouble 
us very much but you must meet her. I have sent for her 
to come down to lunch. She is a sister of my Aunt Georgina, 
and she married an Austrian — the Archduke Karl Hein- 
rich. They are very poor and she makes a little money help- 
ing people choose clothes. You do not mind?” 

“Of course not,” he answered gaily. “Do you think that 
I could mind anything?” 

The Aicliduchess, who presently made her appearance, 
was a verv d’^'t nguished and plcisant lady, with a strong 
likeness to her sister. Marya’s introduction was typical 

“This is Mr. Nigel Beverley, Aunt,” she said, “whom I 
have come over to Londm to ask to marry me. You will be 
glad to know that he has consented. This is my aunt, Nigel, 
the Archdathess of Meiningcn Staubnit/.” 

The Archduchess was charming. She approved of Beverley 
and it was not long before she told him so. They were half- 
wi> thiough a Acry friendly little lunch when a note 
was brought to Beverky. fie asked permission and toie it 
open. 

Who IS vour ami7ingly beauidul compinion^ Ask her at once 
where she gets her fioeks — and what are >ou doing, Nigel, 
lunching with an Aichdu hes^’' 

U. 

“An old friend ot mine,” Bc\ rlcy explained, “wants to 
know whcie }ou get your frocks, Marva.” 

“Paquin and Worth, so far,*' the Archduchess confided. 
”But up till now I have been able to get her to take very 
little interest in what is generally the first thought in a 
young girPs life. Clollies are really quite important.” 

“Oh, I shall begin to think ab 'in them directly,*' Marya 
said smiling. “Will you come with us this afternoon, Nigel, 
and help choose my trousseau?** 
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Beverley looked up from scribbling his reply to Ursula’s 
note. 

will come anywhere if the Archduchess permits.” 

“Of course,” the latter agreed. “I shall not be a burden 
upon you for long, as I have an important visit of ceremony 
to make. We can commence, though, immediately after 
luncheon. This evening I shall leave you altogether to your- 
selves.” 

Beverley smiled. 

“After all,” he whispered across the table, "I am going 
to take you shopping, Marya!” 


T H t END 



